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INTRODUCTION 


.  AFTER  the  many  publications  upon 
equestrian  subjects,  it  may  appear  to  some 
rather  extraordinary  that  matter  either  nezv^ 
instructive,  or  entertaining,  can  be  produced 
to  excite  the  serious  attention,  even  of  those 
who  are  the  most  curious  in  their  par- 
ticular studs,  and  different  appropriations  ; 
but  such  admiration  will  as  readily  subside, 
upon  a  retrospective  allusion  to  the  origi- 
nal motives  of  the  various  writers,  the 
almost  unlimited  extent  of  the  subject,  the 
constantly  increasing  estimation  of  the 
object  treated  on,    and  the  consignment    to 
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perpetual  oblivion  of  many  literary  p»'oduc- 
tions,  (unfortunately  for  thejir  authors)  so 
soon  as  they  were  brought  to  the  test  of 
pubhc  investigation. 

The  Gentleman's   Stable  Director}^  hav- 
ing, by  the  unprecedented  rapidity  of  its  cir- 
culation through  Jifteen    large  editions,  and 
the  acknowledged  utility  of  its  instructions, 
in   a  great  degree    superseded   former  opi- 
nions, and  established  the  professional  repu- 
tation of  the  writer,  it  will  be  hardly  con-- 
sidered  a  mark  of  presumption,   that,  under 
the   flattering  influence   of  popularity,   tlie 
same  pen  should  ojice  more  aspire  to  the  hope 
of  applause,  in  his  desire  to  extend  the  sys- 
tem of  manao-ement  to  a  decree  of  consist-^ 
ency  hithertp  undescribed  l)y  any  one  of  tlie 
numerous  authors  who  have  preceded  us  up- 
on the  same  or  similar  subjects. 
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So  far  as  health  and  condition  are 
preferable  to  disease,  so  much  the  more  desi- 
rable must  PREVENTION  ever  prove  to  the 
necessity'of  cure.  The  purport  of  the  pre- 
sent undertaking  M'ill,  therefore,  be  found 
appertaining  much  more  to  such  parts  of 
stabularian  discipline,  as  ,come  under  the 
distinction  of  novelty,  and  not  treated  on 
in  a  direct  xcay,  than  at  ail  applicable  to  the 
investigation  or  cure  of  disease  ;  unless  in 
occasional  allusions  or  medical  references, 
evidently  branching  from  the  subject,  and 
tending  to  corroborate  and  improve  the  in- 
tentional uniformity  of  the  whole:  it  be- 
ing the  predominant  wish  of  the  writer,  to 
render  this  publication  such  kind  of  colla- 
teral appendage  to  The  Stable  Direc- 
tory, as  may  constitute  in  loth,  a  com- 
plete chain  of  useful  and  entertaining  in- 
struction  for  the  improvement  of  the  spe- 
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cies  ;  their  management  in  sickness  or  health, 
the  field  or  stable  ;  including,  under  distinct 
heads,  such  facts  from  expeiience  and  htfe- 
renccs  frotn  nature ,  as  will,  the  author  is 
earnestly  induced  to  hope^  procxire  him  the 
approbation  of  those,  by  the  sanction  of 
'^hose  extensive  patronage  he  has  been  already 
so  very  highly  honoured. 
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BREEDING, 

J?  ROM  its  general  magnitude,  prevalent 
fashion,  and  great  utility,  is  certainly  en- 
titled to  precede  every  other  subject,  upon 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  enlarge, 
in  the  course  of  the  work  before  us  ;  and 
will  afford  ample  opportunity  to  introduce 
such  remarks  and  instructions,  as  may  evi- 
dently tend  to  improve  what  is  now  become 
so  universal,  that  the  world  at  large,  either 
in  pleasure,  agriculture,  or  commerce,  seem 
interested  in  its  success.  Previous  to  em- 
barkation in  so  extensive  a  field  for  invest!^ 
gation,  it  may  be  applicable  to  observe, 
that  whatever  opinions  may  be  promulgated 
as  matters  of  recommendation,  they  are  not 
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to  be  considered  the  delusive  effect  of  spe-* 
dilative  rumination,  but  the  result  of  long 
personal  experience  and  attentive  observation 
among  horses  in  my  own  possession,  from 
brood  mares  and  colts  to  every  description,^ 
whether  for  the  Turf,  Field,  Road,  or  Draft, 

Although  some  of  the  subjects  upon  which 
we  proceed  to  treat,  may  have  been  slightly 
mentioned  by  writers  who  have  gone  before 
lis,  it  is  generally  known  to  have  been  in  so 
superficial  and  unconnected  a  way,  that 
little  information  or  instruction  could  be  at 
all  gleaned  from  their  endeavours ;  a  few 
loose  hints  upon  each  having  been  digres- 
sively  obtruded,  or  indiscriminately  intro- 
duced, amidst  topics  to  which  they  did  not 
bear  the  least  allusion,  and  from  whence 
conclusions  of  tlie  smallest  utility  could  never 
be  drawn. 

These  errors  it  has  heeti  the  principal  de^ 
s'ign  to  correct,  by  reducing  to  distinct  head^,^ 
all  such  observations  and  remarks  as  const!.- 
tute  the  body  of  the  work,  and  are  intendecj 
as  incentives  to  general  improvement  upoft 
the  great   variety  of  subjects  we  shall  eiit- 
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deavour  to  contract  into  one  regular  and  nni^ 
form  point  of  view,  with  as  little  reference  to, 
or  animadversion  upon  others,  as  the  nature 
of  such  publication  will  admit. 

So  much  has  been  said  upon  the  origin, 
investigation,  and  cure  of  disease,  in  our  for- 
mer volume  of  The  Stable  Directory,  that  we 
shall  advert  as  little  as  possible  to  medi- 
cal considerations,  unless  where,  from  nev/ 
occasions  or  recent  discoveries,  they  be- 
come intimately  and  unavoidably  connected 
with  the  subject  under  discussion,  as  will 
probably  prove  the  case  with  some  few- 
heads  before  we  arrive  at  the  goal  of  our  un- 
dertaking. 

Breeding,  though  a  subject  of  palpable 
importance  to  the  improvement  of  this  most 
useful  animal,  seems  to  have  received  le*ss 
assistance  from  literary  exertion  than  any 
other  that  has  ever  attracted  the  time  or 
attention  of  those  naturalists,  who  have  in 
other  respects  contributed  largely  to  the 
advantage  and  entertainment  of  the  public. 
This  assertion,  generally  considered,  has  on<i 
striking  exception  in  the  peculiar  and  con- 
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stantly  increasing  circumspection,  to  int-* 
prove  (if  possible)  what  absolutely  appears 
to  have  already  reached  the  very  summit  of 
perf-'^ction :  it  will  be  readily  conceived  I 
allude  to  the  almost  incredible  care  and  at- 
tention bestowed  upon  the  breed  and  ma- 
nagement of  our  blood  horses  for  the  turf,  at 
this  moment  esteeme.d  equal  (if  not  supe- 
rior) in  speed,  bottom,  and  discipline  to  any 
other  in  the  known  world,  particularly  since 
the  fashionable  ra^a  for  Arabians  has  so  oTa.- 
dually  declined. 

Personal  emulation  amongst  some  of  the 
first  characters  in  the  three  kingdoms  for 
near  a  century  past  (with  the  most  unre- 
mitting perseverance  and  practical  experi- 
ence of  the  subordinate  classes,  upon  the  ad- 
vantageous crosses  in  bloody  bone,  shape,  make, 
and  sfrengthj,  has  rendered  Newmarket 
not  only  the  first  seat  of  Equestrian  cele- 
brity, biit,  to  a  breeder  and  sportsman^  one  of 
the  most  enchanting  scenes  the  universe  has 
to  produce.  This  part  of  the  species  hav- 
ing, under  such  accumulated  power  and  in- 
dustry, attained  the  very  pinnacle  of  pre- 
eminence,   nothing   can   be    introduced   to 
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Ibreeders  of  such  nice  distinction,  that  will 
possibly  add  weight  or  give  force  to  so  com- 
plete a  system  of  unsullied  perfection  :  As 
it  is,  however,  generally  admitted  this  syste- 
^latic  knowledge  is  by  no  means  universal, 
such  useful  remarks  and  appertaining  ob- 
servations will  be  occasionally  introduced 
under  this  head,  as  will  afford  useful  intel- 
ligence or  instruction  to  tliose  who  have 
commenced  breeders,  without  advert i  g  to 
the  qualifications  or  advantages  absolutely 
requisite  for  the  successful  management  of 
a  breeding  stud. 

Taking  leave  for  the  present  of  bloody 
pedigree^  and  fashion,  we  advert  to  the  very 
capital  breed  of  real  English  hunters,  and 
beautiful  draft  or  carriage  horses,  for  which 
the  counties  of  York,  Leicester,  Lincoln,  and 
Northampton  are  so"  deservedly  famous  ;  they 
are  certainly  entitled  to  take  the  lead  of 
every  other  county  in  the  kingdom,  not 
more  in  tlie  care  and  superiority  of  their 
breed,  than  the  consistency  of  their  proceed- 
ings to  improve  it.  This  preference,  so 
generally  known  and  universally  admitted, 
will  create  no  surprize  wnen  we  recollect 
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how  admirably  gifted  by  nature  those  coiin* 
ties  are  with  requisite  advantages,  that  othe^r 
parts  of  England  have  not  to  boast ;  nor 
can  they,  from  locality  qi  situation,  ever 
obtain. 

Situate  as  the  inhabitants  are  for  these  con- 
veniencies,  they  have  consequently  dedicated 
more  time  and  attention  totlie  improvement 
of  the  species  in  general,  for  the  purposes 
of  emolument,  than  the  natives  of  most 
other  counties,  where  the  attempt  (however 
judiciously  made)  becomes  in  some  degree 
abortive,  not  only  in  respect  to  the  deceptive 
expectation  of  profit,  but  a  certain  degene- 
racy from  sucii  heterogeneous  imions  (if  I  may 
be  allowed  the  expression)  as  will  be  hereafter 
more  clearly  explained. 

Customs  and  opinions  upon  this  subject 
are  both  local  and  numerous,  notwithstand- 
ing which  tl^ey  are  frequently  subservient  to 
exigence  of  circumstances,  and  become  pro- 
ductive of  a  propagation  calculated  for  little 
more  than  a  consumption  of  food,  without  a 
single  prominent  or  distinguishing  mark  of 
blood,  strength,  or  utility. 
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There  are  many  substantial  reasons  to  be 
adduced,  why  the  breeders  of  the  northern 
counties  exceed  all  other  parts  of  England, 
in   the  consistency ,   strength,  fashion^  and  syyii" 
metry  of  their  stock  ;  for,  exclusive  of  their 
natural  advantages    of  the  most    luxuriant 
pasture  and  temperate  climate  for  such  pur- 
pose,  they  are    rigidly   attentive   to   every 
component  minutiae  of  the  whole,  not  only  to 
the  shape,  make,  bone,  strength,  and  uni- 
formity of  both  sire  and  dam,  biit  likewise 
to  hereditary  defects,  blemishes,  and  defor- 
mities, rejecting  every  probability  of  stain  or 
injury,  divested  of  the  paltry  penurious  con- 
siderations by  which  the  conduct  of  many  are 
regulated,  who  have  been  breeding  all  their 
lives,  without  the  satisfaction  of  having  ever 
once  had  a  horse  or  mare  of  figure,  fashion, 
or  value  in  their  possession. 

This  is  a  fact  so  clearly  established,  it  will 
come  home  to  the  remembrance  of  every 
reader,  when  taking  a  mental  survey  of  his 
rural  neidibours,  amongst  whom  he  will 
perfectly  recollect  some  one  or  ?nore  so  invin- 
cibly attached  to  the  merits  of  a  bli?id  stal^ 
lion,  or  the  virtues  of  his  own  spider-legged 
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mare,  that,  destitute  of  judgment,  and  deaf 
to  remoii  3trance,  he  rank.-^  in  fm  imagination  J 
the  produce  a  prodigi/  even  in  embryo,  and 
proceeds  regularly,  year  after  year,  increaet«» 
ing  the  number,  without  a  single  addition  to 
the  improvement  of  the  species, 

These  are  the  kind  of  hypothetical  breeders, 
(and  great  plenty  there  are)  who  calcu- 
late doubly  in  error,  by  calculating  upon 
projit^  without  a  single  contingent  reflectioi:^ 
upon  /y.^6;  ridiculously  supposing  a  mare  in 
foal,  or  after  delivery,  can  support  her  own 
frame,  and  that  of  her  offspring,  upon  /cs? 
food  tlian  any  other  horse  or  mare  in  constant 
work  ;  and  begin  breeding  under  an  idea  that 
it  will  be  attended  with  little  or  no  expense. 
Thu.N  totally  inadequate  (or  indifferent)  to  the 
generating  oijlesh,  blood,  and  borie  by  the  ef- 
fect of  nutrition,  they  penuriously  and  inhu- 
manly adopt  a  kind  of  temporary  poverty,  and 
after  a  year  or  two  of  artificial  famine  seem 
greatly  surprized  that  air  and  exercise  alone 
have  not  produced  a  colt  or  fiily,  of  equal 
size,  strength,  and  perfection  with  those  who 
have  omitted  no  one  expense  or  necessary 
acquisition  that  could  in  the  least  contribute^ 
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to  the  formal  ion  of  points  so  very  desirable, 
in  objects  of  such  tedious  expectation,  and 
no  little  anxiety,  before  their  merits  or  de- 
ficiencies could 'be  at  ail  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained. To  avoid  the  accusation  or  even 
suspicion  of  intentional  repetition,  the  unin- 
formed reader  is  referred  for  an  investigation 
of  nutriment^  its  process  and  effects,  to  Vol.  I. 
of  the  Stable  directory,  under  the  arti- 
cle oi  feeding,  surfeit,  and  mange,  where  he 
may  collect  every  information  he  can  possibly 
require  upon  the  subject. 

Those  who  succeed  best,  and  render  the 
business  of  breeding  a  matter  of  emolument, 
are  evidently  gmtlemen,  graziers,  or  farmers 
who  adhere  plosely  to  the  plan  of  producing 
a  distinct  stock  for  either  the  turf,  field,  or 
drift,  by  a  direct  systematic  union  of  the  re- 
quisite qualifications  in  both  sire  and  dam, 
without  tailing  into  the  erroneous  opinion  of 
forming  an  excellent  hunter  from  a  blood 
horse  and  cart  mare;  with  similar  chanoes 
eternall}^  ringing  by  those  who  fall  into  the 
egregious  mistake  of  expecting  that  an  equal 
partition  of  qualities,  from  both  sire  and 
dam,    will   be   so  critically  blended,  as   to 
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constitute  a  medium  exactly  between  both,  when 
every  judicious  observer  will  be  enabled  to 
corroborate  the  opinion,  that  the  event  fre- 
quently proves  the  error^  and  demonstrates 
a  palpable  degeneracy  from  even  the  xvorst  of 
the  two. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  connection  I  have 
before  termed  heterogeneous,  upon  experi- 
mental conviction,  in  such  propagation  ;  the 
natural  sluggishness  and  inactivity  of  the  old 
English  draft  horses,  whether  it  be  in  sire  or 
dam^  generally  predominates  in  the  offspring, 
constituting  an  object  of  disappointment 
where  so  much  improvement  was  expected 
by  the  cross.  I  believe  (without  adverting 
to  memory)  that  in  a  number  of  years  past^ 
I  may  boldly  venture  to  afiirm,  I  could 
number  at  least  twenty  within  the  exten- 
sive circle  of  my  own  acquaintance,  who, 
full  of  expectation,  and  certain  of  success, 
(in  opposition  to  every  persuasion)  positive- 
ly believed  they  should  produce  strong 
boney  hunters  of  figure,  fashion,  speed,  and 
strength  in  this  way,  when  Time,  the  ex- 
positor of  all  doubts,  has  at  length  reduced 
the  conjecture  to  a  certainty ;  and  after  wait-. 
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Jng  four  or  five  years  for  the  fruit  of  their  ex- 
pectation to  attain  perfection,  the  prodigy  has 
been  unavoidably  doomed  to  the  drudgery 
of  a  butcher's  tray,  or  the  market  cart  of 
some  industrious  mechanic. 

To  this  description  of  breeders,  who  are 
continually  promoting  the  propagation  of 
the  species,  without  a  single  consistent  idea, 
or  relative  consideration  to  the  necessary  re- 
quisites of  country  and  keepy  or  qualifications 
of  sire  and  dam,  (with  an  additional  pre-* 
possession  in  favour  of  certain  ridiculous 
crosses)  are  we  indebted  for  the  infinity  of 
horses  annually  produced  in  almost  every 
f  improper  J  part  of  the  kingdom,  that  from, 
want  of  shape,  make,  bone,  size,  and  strength 
are  of  no  proportional  value  to  the  expense 
tliey  have  occasioned  ;  they  can  pass  under 
no  distinct  denomination,  are  applicable  to 
no  particular  purpose,  but  become  an  ex- 
pensive burden  to  the  owners,  who,  too  fre- 
quently fond  of  their  own  production,  fix  au 
imaginary  value  upon  their  imperfections,  and 
year  after  year  permit  them  to  consume  food 
and  fodder  that  might  evidently  be  appro- 
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priated  to  services  of  much  greater  public 
utility  and  private  emolument. 

To  the  constant  increase  of  horses  that  are 
oi  little  or  no  value,  may  be  attributed,  in  a 
collateral  de<>;ree,  the  alarminir  advance  in 
almost  every  necessary  of  life  where  the  in- 
digent and  necessitous  are  mostly  interested 
without  exception :  but  as  the  introduction 
of  minute  calculations  to  demonstrate  the 
fact  would  be  digressing  from  the  subject  be- 
fore us,  I  shall  only  refer  the  attention  of  th6 
curious  reader  for  a  moment,  to  a  compara- 
tive reflection  upon  the  incredible  consump- 
tion of  pasturage  in  summer,  and  corn  M'ith 
hay  in  winter,  that  might  through  other  chan- 
7^els  be  much  more  adapted  to  the  promotion 
of  a  general  good* 

After  the  remarks  hitherto  introduced  up- 
on the  inconsistencv  and  very  fashionable  ab^ 
surdity,  of  even  attempting  to.  breed  horses 
in  such  parts  of  the  kingdom  as  are  but  ill 
adapted  to  the  purpose,  whether  from  the 
hilly  state  of  the  country,  the  infertility  of 
the  soil,  want  of  luxuriance  in  the  pasture, 
or  many  other  concomitant  obstacles,  (totally 
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unattended  to  by  the  parties  concerned)  it 
becomes  perfectly  applicable,  to  revert  once 
more  to  the  frequent  and  inconsiderate  prac^'^ 
*tice  of  uniting  horses  and  mares,  with  every 
joint  hereditary  blemish  or  defect  that  can 
render  the  offspring  unpromising ;  without 
a  single  perfection,  or  encouraging  ray  of  ex- 
pectation to  constitute  a  junction  of  points, 
possibly  tending  in  the  least  ta  form  a  pro» 
duce  even  tolerably  adequate  to  the  parti- 
cular purpose  for  which  it  may  be  intended, 
when  at  a  proper  age  it  is  brought  into  use. 
Such  breeders  seldom  pay  the  least  attention 
to    merits,    tempers,    vices,    constitutional    ble-^ 
mishes,   or  hereditary  defects,   of  either  sire 
or   dam ;  the   grand  and  leading   object  is 
to  obtain  a   horse   or  mare   of  their  ''  own 
breed)'  in  that   happy  thought  alone  is  to   s 
consist  their  perfection,  and  in  such  expand- 
ed idea  is  buried  every  just  or  relative  con- 
jsideration. 

Predominant  reasons  are  by  no  means 
wanting  to  elucidate  this  strange  and  invin- 
cible infatuation;  for  penury  in  some,  abso- 
lute inadvertency  in  others,  and  palpable  in- 
dolence in  the  remaining  class,  affect  th^ 
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aimtial  increase  to  a  certainty  ;  tlie  same  un- 
accountable prejudice  that  prompts  them  to 
commence  breeders,  without  a  consistent 
qualification  in  horse  or  inare,  influenc^es 
them  also  to  reserve  a  colt  of  such  breed  to 
perform  the  office  of  Stallion,  in  the 
vicinity  of  their  own  residence,  that  the  ab- 
surdity begun  by  themselves  may  be  perse- 
vered in  by  others:  this  prodigy,  with  all  his 
imperfections,  is  permitted  to  cover  gra- 
tis, or  for  a  trifling  pecuniary  consideration 
to  the  servant  (as  a  complete  gratification  of 
the  owner's  ambition  in  breeding) !  and, 
proving  a  local  convenience,  is  readily  em- 
braced by  the  inactive  classes  before  described^ 
while  others  of  more  prudence ,  spirit,  emula-- 
Hon,  or  consistency  of  conduct,  will  rather 
send  a  mare  fifty  miles,  and  encounter 
any  consequent  expense  to  obtain  a  horse 
whose  sliape,  make,  bone,  strength,  and 
action  are  calculated  to  correspond  with  the 
dam,  promising  to  produce  a  colt  or  filly, 
adequate  in  figure  and  vahie  to  the  purpose 
originally  intended* 

Notwithstanding  these  necessary  precau- 
tions, the  long  standing  adage  of  there  be^* 
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ijig  *^  no  one  rule  Avithout  an  exception,"  is 
sometimes  verified ;  and  this  even  in  the 
first  blood  studs  in  the  kingdom,  where  the 
strictest^  attention  to  every  consonant  point 
is  so  rigidly  persevered  in,  that  the  least  de- 
viation from  symmetry,  speed,  and  perfection, 
could  hardly  be  believed,  did  not  the  result 
so  clearly  demonstrate  the  frequency  of  tlie 
fact. 

Extraordinary  as  such  circumstance  may 
appear,  it  is  certainly  true  that  many  of  the 
most  capital  runners,  when  they  have  be- 
come stallions,  seldom  or  ever  begot  a  winner, 
though  the  mares  have  been  selected  with 
the  greatest  care  as  objects  of  equal  perfec- 
tion. These  remain  amon^^  the  abstruse  re- 
cesses  of  nature,  that  will,  perhaps,  ever  con- 
tmue  unexplained ;  we  may  therefore  pa- 
tiently adopt  a  supposition  as  a  substitute 
for  discovery,  presuming,  ''  so  far  shall  ye 
go  and  no  farther,"  is  all  that  can  be  advanced 
in  elucidation  of  such  a  subject. 

In  corroboration  of  this  well-authen- 
ticated assertion,  great  numbers  might  be 
particularized  of  the  present  day,  where  the 
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progeny  have  degenerated  in  almost  ever^ 
point  from  sire  and  dam  ;  but  the  rapid  suc- 
cession of  one  capital  Jiorse  upon  another, 
(season  after  season)  would  render  the  names 
of  such  as  might  nozo  be  ynentioned^  a  matter 
of  oblivion  to  future  readers,  and  prove  to 
them  little  or  nothing  of  an  opinion  we  wish 
to  establish  beyond  the  power  of  contradic- 
tion. 

So  much  chance  appertains  to  the  act  of 
breeding  for    the   Turf,    that  one  lucky  get 
very  frequently  constitutes  a  Stallion  of 
Fashion,  to  which  the  rage  of  future  sea- 
sons becomes  incredibly  subservient ;  innu- 
merable instances  might  be  quoted  in  proof 
of  this  sporting  credulity,  but  we  will  con- 
tract the  number  to  such  only  as  are  too  emi- 
nent in  their  stock  ever  to  be  forgotten,  so 
long  as  the  pedigrees  of  "  great,  great,  great, 
great,   great  grand    dams   and   gjcand-sires" 
shall  be  transmitted  to  posterity. 

It  is  now  within  the  memory  of  hun- 
dreds upon  the  turf,  that  old  Marsk  (a  most 
Capital  runner  of  his  time)  covered  in  Wind- 
sor Forest  and  its  neighbourhood,  a  very- 
great  number  of  mares  so   low  as   half  a 
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guinea  each,  but  upon  the  production  of 
Eclipse,  (a  horse  whose  ahnost  unprece- 
dented quaUfications  and  performances  will 
in  all  probability  never  be  forgotten)  his 
price  was  enhanced  to  fifty  guineas,  and 
that  only  for  a  certain  number  in  the  season, 
out  of  which  (though  much  advanced  in 
years)  he  produced  many  winners,  when  the 
selection  of  mares  became  so  much  in  his  fa- 
vour. 

Such  fluctuation  of  popularity  still  de- 
pends upon  the  uncertainty  of  events,  an 
additional  proof  of  which  deserves  to  be  re- 
corded as  worthy  the  attention  of  sportsmen, 
to  whom  it  is  not  very  generally  known, 
thouo'h  too  well  authenticated  to  admit  even 
a  shadow  of  doubt,  and  reduces  to  a  certainty 
the  former  observation,  that  Chance  alone 
is  often  entitled  to  the  merit  so  constantly 
attributed  to  judgme?it  ?ind  penetration. 

The  dam  of  Eclipse  having  been  covered 
in  that  season  by  both  Shakspeare  and 
Marsk,  it  remamed  a  matter  of  doubt  for 
some  days  with  his  late  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  and  his  stud  groom, 

VOL.  II.  c 
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to  xohich  the  colt  should  be  ascribed  ;  how- 
ever, the  time  of  the  mare's  bringing  forth 
(during  the  great  Eclipse)  coming  nearest 
to  the  day  she  was  booked  to  have  been 
covered  by  Marsh,  to  him  was  attributed 
the  distinguished  honour  of  getting  one  of 
the  first  horses  in  the  known  world  ;  whose 
strength,  power,  and  speed  were  so  great,  that 
he  with  ease  double  distanced  the  most  capital 
horses  when  running  with  twelve  stone  for 
the  king's  plate,  and  afterwards  walked  over 
most  of  the  king's  plate  courses  in  the  king- 
dom. The  doubt  respecting  his  sire  hav- 
ing been  thus  removed,  with  at  least  an 
apparent  degree  of  precision,  it  may  natu- 
rally be  supposed  to  have  been  decided 
with  the  strictest  justice  T  but  had  such 
doubt  still  existed  upon  his  own  pedigree, 
the  superiority  of  hi,s  qualifications  would 
have  appeared  in  his  produce,  he  having 
proved  the  sire  of  a  most  wonderful  progeny 
in  Mercury^  Meteor,  Soldier,  Gunpowder^ 
King  Fergus,  Dungannon,  BoxvdroxVy  Ju- 
piter, Vertumnus,  and  many  others  too  nu- 
merous to  recite,  whose  blood  (in  so  great 
a  varietv    of  branches)    will   no    doubt  l^^ 
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continued    with   fashionable  crosses  to  the 
end  of  time. 

It  is  hardly  possible  for  one  little  acquainted 
with  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  turf 
to  conceive,   how  the  decision   of  a  single 
match-  or  sweepstakes  alters  the  properties 
and   value  of  a  stallion,   whose  reputation 
is  placed  (in  blood  and  performance)  upon 
the  summit  of  eminence;  for  should  some 
of  the  first  of  his  get  that  start  fortunately- 
become  winners,  such  circumstance  instantly 
enhances  his  superiority  to  a  degree  of  en- 
thusiasm, and  *hore  business  being  marked 
out  for  him  in  the  act  of  procreation  than 
nature  is  equaj  to,  his  number  of  mares  are 
consequently  limited,  and  he  becomes  imme- 
diately an  object  of  great  annual  emolument, 
several  instances  having  occurred  in  the  last 
twenty  years  where  different  stallions  liave 
produced    to    their  owners  five-and-twenty 
hundred  pounds  in  one  sc-ason. 

But  in  this  state  of  acknowledged  ex* 
cellence  and  superiority,  they  are  still  sub- 
ject to  the  versatility  of  chance,  and  one 
*'  unlucky  step  for  ever  damits  their  fain^  \^ 

c  2  ^        ^ 
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for  two  or  three  of  his  get  being  beat  at  a- 
subsequent  Newmarket  meeting,  the  vic- 
torious sire  soon  supersedes  the  favourite^ 
who  falHng  into  the  back  ground  of  the 
picture,  ghdes  imperceptibly  to  an  ahnost 
total  obUvion.  In  such  fluctuation  or  suc- 
cession submits  the  fate  of  an  Herod  to  an 
Eclipse,  an  Evergreen  to  a  Szceetbriar,  and 
a  very  long  list  of  etceteras  to  those  reigning 
favourites  of  the  present  day,  Higliflyer 
and  Woodpecker  ;  the  former  of  which  having 
produced  thirty-niue  winners  of  ninety- 
one  capital  prizes,  and  the  latter  seventeen 
whinners  of  fifty-four,  both  \\\  the  year  1789 
only,  it  will  create  no  surprize  that  they  at 
present  enjoy,  under  the  sunshine  of  popular 
influence,  a  more  extensive  and  beautiful 
seraglio  than  any  Arabian  on  earth  has  ever 
had  to  boast. 

Having  ventured  a  few  remarks  upon 
what  I  before  termed  exceptions  to  general 
rules,  or  predominant  opinions,  it  becomes 
perfectly  consistent  to  strengthen  a  belief  of 
such  possibilities,  by  the  recital  of  a  direct 
contrast  within  my  own  knowledge,  and 
perfect  remembrance,    of  a   galloway   that 
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Ti€ver  exceeded  thirteen  hands,  though  got  by 
Marsk,  (who  was  a  large  horse)  out  of  a 
full-sized  hackney  mare  in  the  neighbour- 
hood af  Windsor;  as  well  as  a  v^ry  large, 
bony,  handsome,  useful  gelding  full  fifteen 
hands,  out  of  u  poney  mare,  under  tivelvCy 
that  y/as  bought  of  a  troop  of  gipsies  near 
Basingstoke  for  a  single  guinea.  An  in- 
creased list  of  such  instances  might  be  eatsily 
formed  and  equally  authenticated  ;  but  these 
are  sufficient  to  encounter  the  assertions  of 
those  who  setm  firmly  to  believe  the  im- 
practicability of  obtaining  bone^  size^  or 
strength,  but  from  horses  and  mares  of  such 
size  and  bone  only  ;  and  although  it  is  cer- 
tainly right  to  admit  the  probability  of  de- 
viation from  sire  and  dam  in  such  cases,  yet 
the  minute  investigation  of  causes  must  lead 
us  into  a  field  of  physical  reasoning,  and  ana- 
tomical disquisition,  that  would  prove  in 
general  reading  too  remote  and  extensive  for 
the  subject  before  us. 

There  are,  however,  very  just  and  fair 
reasons  to  be  adduced,  why  these  contrasts 
so  frequently  occur  in  opposition  to  the  es- 
tablished notions  of  breeding,  without  at  all 
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adverting  to  an  abstruse  animadversion  upon 
the  ''  animalcuiae  in  semine  masculino/'  the 
probable  expansion  or  contraction  of  the 
uterus,  the  act  of  generation,  the  crisis  of 
conception,  the  formatioi)  and  growth  of  the 
foetus  in  embryo,  with  other  relative  con- 
siderations that  might  very  well  bear  se- 
rious 9^nd  scientific  investigation,  were  we  at 
all  iiichned  to  perplex,  by  tlie  introduction 
of  conjectures  calculated  to  promote  the 
learned  lucubrations  of  a  certain  society, 
but  little  to  entertain  the  members  of  a 
sporting  club  at  Newmarket,  or  to  improve 
the  different  gradations  of  their  numerous 
dependents. 

The  uncertainty  of  all  human  expectations 
being  therefore  universally  admitted,  and 
such  matters  of  opinion  only  passed  over  as 
can  never  be  brought  to  the  decisive  test 
of  infallibility  ;  it  is  natural  to  conclude 
(notwithstanding  such  casual  deviations)^, 
much  more  may  be  expected  in  the  produce, 
from  a  direct  coincidence  of  parts  with  an 
union  of  strength,  shape,  and  symmetry,  than 
fiom  any  improper  or  convenient  connection 
founded  only  upon  the  heal  situation  of  ^x^ 
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dnd  dam,  without  a  single  reference  to  their 
different  natural  blemishes,  defects,  imperfec- 
tions, or  hereditary  taints,  of  which  many 
may  be  frequently  discovered  by  care  and 
the  necessary  circumspection. 

After  the  introduction  of  such  remarks 
as  evidently  tend  to  constitute  the  necessary 
apology  for,  and  prelude  to,  the  undertaking, 
it  v/ill  be  naturally  expected  I  should  revert 
to  instructions  that  become  immediately 
worthy  the  attention  of  every  young  and  in- 
experienced breeder,  who  feels  a  desire  to 
excel  ill  liis  stock  from  the  motive  of  emu- 
lation, amusement,  or  emolument.  It  has 
been  before  hinted,  that  those  succeed  best 
for  either  who  propagate  the  different  kinds 
according  to  the  distinct  species  of  each, 
whether  for  the  Turf,  Field,  or  Draft,  witli- 
out  descending  to  the  adoption  of  crosses 
in  themselves  erroneous  and  seldom  produc- 
tive. 

In  the  present  enormous  price  given  for 
horses  of  every  denomination  (universally 
said  and  believed  to  be  occasioned  bv  the 
constant  and  unprecedented  exportation  of 
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our  most  valuable  English  breed)  it  is  almost 
difficult  to  decide,  which  class  contributes 
most  to  the  profit  of  the  breeder.  I  cannot, 
however,  in  my  own  opinion,  hesitate  a  mo- 
ment to  pronounce  the  preference  to  have 
fallen  upon  those  that  turn  the  soonest  into 
specie:  of  these,  for  instance,  are  the  best 
bred  blood  stock,  now  in  the  highest  and 
most  incredible  state  of  cultivation  ;  the 
common  marketable  prices  of  these,  if  of  the 
first  pedigrees,  and  brought  to  a  promising 
size  when  yearlings,  are  one  hundred  and  fifty 
guineas  for  coifs,  and  one  hundred  for  Jillies, 
at  which  they  pass  current,  provided  they 
are  crossed  in  blood  from  any  of  the  stallions 
whose  celebrity  we  have  before  had  occasion 
to  mention. 

Without  enlarging  upon  this  sort  of  sport- 
ing speculation,  I  shall  only  observe,  that 
under  certain  regulations,  and  very  nice  dis- 
tinction, with  great  care  and  unremitting  at- 
tention, this  may  prove  a  much  more  profit- 
able mode  of  breeding  for  those  who  wish 
to  ascertain  a  fixed  emolument,  (without 
hazardmg  the  loss  of  a  certainty  in  breakings 
trainings   racings    &c.)    as    is    the    prudent 
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practice  of  the  most  eminent  dealer  in  the 
kingdom,  who  is  annually  accumulating  a 
very  considerable  fortune  by  the  constant 
transfer  of  equestrian  property  in  its  in- 
fancy, rather  than  encounter  the  incredible 
expense  and  anxiety  of  a  stud  in  training, 
the  glorious  uncertainty  of  the  turf,  the  un- 
bounded insolence  of  the  necessary  depen- 
dents, and  the  immaculate  purify  of  those  to 
whom  your  honour  and  property  must  be 
eventually  intrusted,  as  will  be  more  fully 
explained  when  the  subject  comes  again 
under  consideration^,  towards  the  conclusion 
of  the  work. 

Concluding,  therefore,  this  class  of  breed- 
ers to  derive  the  greatest  pecuniary  advan- 
tage from  their  increase  of  stock,  by  con- 
verting it  expeditiously  into  cash  with  so 
little  trouble,  expense,  and  inconvenience, 
it  is  not  matter  of  surprize  that  the  rage  for 
blood  and  pedigree  should  be  daily  increas- 
ing, (and  likely  to  continue  so)  though  the 
palpable  effect  of  '^training  on  a?id  training 
off/'  annually  dissipates  and  reduces  to  hu-' 
miliating  indigence  some  of  the  most  prince- 
ly  fortunes   in   this  and  the   neighbouring 
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kingdom  of  Ireland,  where  the  thirst  for 
equestrian  pre-eminence  is  eqiial  \{  not  stipe* 
rior  to  our  own. 

The  breed  of  horses  most  profitable  to  th^ 
graziers  and  breeders  of  Lincoln,  Leicester, 
Northampton,  and  some  few  other  counties 
adapted  by  nature  to  the  purpose,  are  pro- 
bably the  old  English  black  draft  horses,  so 
remarkable  for  their  bone,  strength,  and 
hardiness  of  constitution  ;  these,  from  their 
great  size,  beauty,  and  uniformity,  become 
to  every  curious  observer,  objects  of  singular 
attraction ;  their  wonderful  power  in  busi- 
ness renders  them  in  general  request,  and  the 
breed  is  cultivated  with  the  strictest  atten- 
tion to  corresponding  points  and  perfections 
in  both  sire  and  dam,  little  inferior  to  the 
clas&  last  treated  on.  Stallions  of  emi^ 
nence  in  the  above  counties  are  estimated  at 
very  considerable  sums,  and  frequently  let 
out  to  cover  from  one  hundred  to  two  hun-» 
dred  guineas  for  the  season  ;  the  stock  gene- 
rally comes  into  gentle  use  at  two  years  old, 
or  under,  and  when  brought  to  a  good  size 
in  proper  time,  frequently  fetch  from  thirty 
to  iifty  guineas  at  two  and  three  years  old, 
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Those  horses  passing  under  the  denomi- 
nation  of  hunters^  but  more  particularly  the 
common  cvos^e^  iov  roadsters  and  Aacfe,  cau 
by  no  means  prove  so  generally  profitable, 
when  all  contingencies  are  taken  into  consi- 
deration ;  the  length  of  time  they  are  obliged 
to  be  kept  on  hand  and  maintained,  (till  at 
least  four  years  old  (with  the  unfavourable 
changes  they  may  probably  undergo  before 
they  can  be  brought  to  the  ultimate  market 
of  emolument  most  applicable  to  their  dif- 
ferent qualifications,  render  the  whole  a  mat- 
ter of  much  greater  uncertainty  than  with 
horses  of  the  preceding  description  ;  for  the 
unavoidable  difficulties  of  cuttino-,  breakino\ 
backing,  docking,  and  nicking,  render  them 
serious  operations,  the  success^  of  which  can- 
not be  ascertained  without  encounterins:  a 
chance  of  misfortune  or  failure  to  injure  the 
subject  and  affect  his  value. 

l:»5"otwithstanding  these  considerations  are 
intended  for  general  application,  it  must  be 
remembered  they  will  ever  remain  subject  to 
the  different  degrees  of  success,  arising  from 
the  variety  of  circumstances  already  explain- 
ed.    Counties,  as  I  have  before  remarked^. 
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differ  so  very  much  in  their  situation  and 
fertility  for  breeding,  that  many  will  not 
produce  horses  of  size,  and  the  desirable 
qualifications,  at  even  treble  their  real  value, 
when  brought  to  the  very  highest  market 
for  disposal :  for  it  is  a  fact  indisputably 
certain,  that  nothing  but  a  part  of  the  king- 
dom remarkable  for  the  abundance  and  lux- 
uriance of  its  herbage,  can  ever  produce 
stock  of  size  and  value  to  render  breedings 
matter  of  emolument;  the  attempt,  therefore, 
in  unfavourable  situations,  must  ever  recoil 
upon  the  adventurer  with  additional  disap- 
pointment. 

These  observations,  so  immediately  rela- 
tive to  the  idea  of  profit  and  loss,  are  by  no 
means  introduced  to  restrain  or  deter  those 
from  the  practice,  who  are  so  unavoidably 
circumstanced  m  situation,  as  to  breed  under 
such  disadvantage  from  the  motives  oi  amuse" 
merit  only,  where  pecuniary  compensation  is 
no  way  concerned  or  expected  ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  presumed,  that  occasional  refe- 
rences to  the  instructions  hereafter  incul- 
cated upon  an  extensive  scale  for  the  im- 
provement of  stock  in  general  (without  again 
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adverting  to  the  superiority  that  one  part  of 
the  country  enjoys  over  another)  may  con- 
tribute more  to  a  gratification  of  their  wishes 
than  to  pay  an  implicit  obedience  to  the  ef- 
fect of  chance  unassisted  by  any  personal  ef- 
fort ''  to  better  the  example." 

Previous  to  further  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject before  us,  it  is  worthy  admiration  in 
how  many  ways  the  animal  production  of 
the  temperate  region  we  enjoy  has  been  en- 
bled    to    demonstrate   its   individual   excel- 
lence over  a   similar  part  of  the  creation, 
when  transported  from  any  other  part  of  the 
globe.     This  remark  might  be  justified  by  a 
very  slight  comparative  view  of  the  different 
animals,  whose  abilities  or  power  (according 
to  their  distinct   qualifications)    have    been 
purposely  placed  in  competition  with  others 
to    prove   the    inferiority ;    one,     however, 
comes  immediately  applicable  to  our  present 
design.      Attempts    have    been    repeatedly 
made  by  very  strenuous  advocates  of  the 
first  eminence  and  property,  to  improve  the 
breed  of  our  own  nation  by  the  elaborate  in- 
troduction and  cross  of  the  most  celebrated 
Akabian§,  carefully  selected  under  impor-n 
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tant  commissions,  where  expense  and  tron-« 
ble  proved  only  inferior  considerations  :  but 
the  trial  afforded  by  time^  and  experience  by 
observation y  have  fnlly  shown  the  improba- 
bihty  of  adding  to  the  perfections  of  the  true 
English  blood  horses  by  the  importation  of 
theirs. 

This  rage  for  improvement  with  a  cross 
from  the  blood  of  Arabia,  was  near  half  a 
century  past  Yery  fashionablr/  predominant; 
but  has  so  gradually  declined  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  that  they  are  held  in  no  kind 
of  estimation  by  any  systematic  sportsman  or 
breeder  in  the  kingdom.  The  original  ad- 
vantage expected  in  the  cross,  was  some  ad- 
dition in  speed,  even  to  our  fleetest  mares  ; 
this,  when  obtained,  was  totally  counteracted 
by  a  want  oi bottom^  for,  after  repeated  trials^ 
the  most  exact  and  disinterested,  they  were 
found  incapable  of  keeping  their  rate,  for 
much  more  than  a  mile,  and  consequently 
became  of  so  little  consequence  to  a  racing 
stud,  that  a  short  time  will,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, render  them  of  no  other  utility  than  to 
constitute  part  of  the  retinue  in  the  trium- 
phant return  of  an  English  Nabob,  or  an  ad- 
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dition  to  the  ostrich,  porcupine,  and  rhi- 
noceros, of  some  eccentric  collector  of  curio- 
sities. 

Bracken  has  introduced  a  few  judicious 
remarks  upon  the  subject  of  breeding,  but 
in  his  usual  way  so  perpetually  interspersed 
with  inapplicable  stories,  and  strange  con- 
clusions, that  you  are  dragged  through  forty 
or  fifty  pages  of  extraneous  and  digressive 
matter  to  be  informed,  that  '^  Spanking 
Roger,  belonging  to  the  late  Sir  Edmund 
Bacon,  was  a  round  barrelled  horse  \'  that 
*'  Mr.  William  Penry  cured  his  stammering 
patients  of  that  defect  in  speech  hy  purging  \^ 
that  ''  a  mare  belonging  to  Mr.  T.  Makin,. 
of  Prescot,  in  Lancashire,  run  with  her  fore 
feet  as  wide  as  a  barn  door ;  yet  she  ran  as 
fast  as  most  of  her  size,  which  wats  all  owing 
to  bringing  in  heir  haunches  quick,  for 
*  they  must  needs  go  is^^hen  the  devil  drives  ;'  ^'^ 
that  ''  an  old  woman  can  cure  a  wound  as^ 
well  as  a  surgeon  ;''  that  ''  physicians  may^ 
from  their  io:norance,  be  considered  a  set  of 
Tiih  pickpockets,  almost  as  numerous  as  the 
caterpillars  of  the  law  \'  that  "  lie  who 
sails  with  a  bad  wind  had  need  understand 
tacking   about.;"    with  a   great   aumber  of 
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curious  remarks,  equally  sublime,  and  as 
highly  applicable  to  the  subject  he  was 
treating  on  ;  upon  which  he  has  introduced 
no  new  matter  in  any  direct  chain  of  con- 
nection, tending  at  all  to  enlighten  the  topic 
or  improve  the  management,  having  lite- 
rally taken  up  the  business  by  w^ay  of  amuse- 
ment, and  laid  it  down  precisely  where  he 
found  it. 

We  might  here,  with  great  seeming  pro- 
priety, introduce  a  long  list  of  instructions, 
containing  the  shape,  make,  bone,  strength, 
with  all  the  variety  of  points  necessary  (or 
at  least  likely),  in  horse  and  mare,  to  consti- 
tute a  progeny  of  promising  perfections ; 
but  those  requisites  are  so  extensively  and 
accurately  described  between  the  tw^elfth  and 
twentieth  pages  of  The  Gentleman's  Stable 
Directory,  Vol.  I.  and  must  be  so  nicely 
implanted  in  the  mind  and  memory  of  al- 
most every  sportsman  or  breeder,  that  a  re- 
petition here  might  be  candidly  deemed  en- 
tirely superfluous,  and  consequently  render 
us  subject  to  an  accusation  we  wish  most  at- 
tentively to  avoid. 

Such  descriptions  ox  points  and  qualifi- 
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cations  standing  therefore,  not  only  incon- 
troverted, but  in  possession  of  general  ac- 
quiescence, to  those  pages  the  juvenile  or  in- 
experienced inquirer  is  referred  for  any  ad- 
ditional information  he  may  wish  to  obtain  ; 
this  reference  being  justified  only  upon  th^ 
natural  presumption,  that  there  will  be  very 
few  purchasers  of  the  present  work,  but  what 
are  holders  of  the  first  Volume  of  the  Stable 
Directory  likewise. 

Having  there  so  extensively  shown  what 
are  the  requisites  desirable  to  obtain,  we  now 
proceed  to  explain  what  the  defects  are  most 
necessary  to  be  discovered  in  either  sire  or 
dam,  that  the  possible  retention  of  lieredi^ 
tary  taints,  defects^  or  deformities,  may  be  the 
better  avoided  ;  for  although  it  remains,  and 
in  all  probability  ever  will,  a  matter  of  am- 
biguity why  an  unblemished  horse  and  mare 
may  produce  a  colt  or  filly  full  of  disease  or 
deformity,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  a  dis- 
eased or  deformed  sire  or  dam  are  equally 
likely  to  produce  a  progeny  of  perfection. 
This  being  unequivocally  admitted  (as  by 
every  impartial  investigator  of  nature  it  cer- 
tainly must  be),  it  will  undoubtedly  prove 
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an  act  of  consistency  to  evade  so  palpable  a 
chance  of  disappointment,  by  forming  an 
union  of  propriety  apparently  calculated 
(from  every  external  appearance)  to  transmit 
such  original  purity  to  their  produce. 

To  effect  this,  the  mare  having  been  ob- 
tained corresponding  in  size,  frame,  bone, 
and  strength,  with  the  wish  of  the  breeder, 
and  found  upon  accurate  examination  to  be 
perfectly  free  from  the  blemishes  and  defects 
so  frequently  mentioned,  the  choice  of  a 
stallion  becomes  the  object  of  serious  atten- 
tion; in  him  should  be  accumulated  all  the 
points  and  good  qualities  it -is  possible  for  a 
single  object  to  possess,  upon  a  proof  exceed- 
ing all  speculation  (and  this  every  observant 
naturalist  will  allow),  that  the  produce,  whe- 
ther male  or  female,  much  more  frequently 
acquires  and  retains  the  shape,  make,  marks, 
and  disposition  of  the  sire  than  the  dam  ;  and 
although  such  assertion  may  not  obtain  im- 
mediate credit  with  many,  yet  rigid  obser- 
vation has  long  since  demonstrated  the  fact, 
and  justifies  the  great  consistency  of  rejecting 
stallions  with  the  least  appearance  of  disease, 
blemish,  or  bodily  defect,  indicating  even  the 
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slightest  probability  of  transmission  to  the 
offspring. 

Supposing  a  neighhounng  sfaiiiori,  and  sUch 
there  generally  is  in  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom, to  have  great  recommendation  in  his 
favour,  as  to  the  matter  of  common  inquiry 
and  fashionable  figure,  it  is  still  necessary 
to  descend  to  the  minutiae  of  symmetry 
in  head,  necky  slwulder,  forehand^  ribs,  back, 
loins,  joints,  smd  pasterns,  attending  to  a  strict 
uniformity  in  the  shape,  make,  and  texture 
of  the  veri/  hoofs,  and  were  it  possible  (which 
in  almost  every  case  it  certainly  is  not)  even 
to  ascertain  the  temper  and  disposition  of 
both  sire  and  dam,  rather  than  be  accessary 
to  a  procreation  of  vices  or  imperfections^ 
that  by  a  more  judicious  selection  may  be  so 
easily  avoided. 

After  all  that  can  possibly  be  Written  (and 
if  it  were  probable  that  all  could  be  uni- 
versally read)  upon  this  subject,  every  reader 
possessing  the  power  of  free  agency  has 
still  the  privilege  to  reject  any  opinion  not 
perfectly  coincident  with  the  plan  he  may 
have  adopted,  and  to  enjoy  the  uncontrolled 
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right   of  persevering  in  his   own  decision  ; 
but  presuming  on  the  task  I  have  undertaken, 
I  conscientiously  recommend  a  proper  exa- 
mination to  discover  the  state  of  the  windy 
spavins,  curbs,   tendency  to  cracks  or  grease, 
bad  conformation  of  the/ee/,  as  corns,  thrush, 
or  long  and  narrow  heeled  hoofs,  either  of 
all  which  would  furnish  sufficient  foundation 
to   prejudice  me  against  him  as  a  sire,  how- 
ever well  I  might  be  pleased  with  his  other 
most  promising  perfections. 

These  casual  blemishes  or  hereditary  de- 
fects being  carefully  avoided,  we  come  to  an 
inquiry  of  much  greater  consequence,  the  in- 
attention to  which  has  been  productive  of 
more  disappointment  and  vexation  to  the  be- 
fore-described class  of  unthinking  breeders, 
than  perhaps  any  other  part  of  their  incon- 
sistency. Opposite  opinions  will  always  be 
the  support, of  two  distinct  classes,  the  right  md 
thexvrong\  for  while  one  party  asserts  (from 
experience  and  observation)  the  great  ha- 
zard, and  certain  danger  of  breeding  from  a 
blind  stallion,  the  other  from  innate  obsti- 
nacy or  affected  superiority  of  penetration, 
is  determined  to  encounter  such  indiscretion 
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upon  the  heroic  basis  of  '^  the  more  danger 
the  more  honour/'  and  in  the  event  repeTit- 
antly  discover  the  want  of  knowledge  and 
prudence  in  themselves,  they  so  exultingly 
presume  to  arraign  in  doubting  the  judgment 
of  others. 

The  introduction  of  new  opinions  as  mere 
matter  of  speculation  is  a  communication  of 
just  as  much  as  amounts  to  7iothing  ;  such 
conjectures,  without  the  show  of  reason  to 
establish  an  apparent  discovery  of  the  proof ^ 
would  be  2;ainino'  no  orround  in  the  estimation 
of  public  opinion,  nor  laying  any  just  claim 
to  credit  for  the  responsibility  of  our  asser- 
tions. Luckily,  however,  for  the  support  of 
the  subject  before  us,  accumulited  proofs  are 
by  no  means  wanting  even  (within  the  pale 
of  my  own  personal  experience  and  convic- 
tion) to  counteract  opposite  opinions,  whe- 
ther imbibed  froni  prejudice,  obstinacy,  or 
ignorance. 

Adverting  again  to  what  I  so  lately  admit- 
ted, the  possibilitx)  of  sound  sires  and  mares 
producing  a  defective  progeny ;  and  vice  versa^ 
that  blind  stallions  may  sometimes  get  colts 
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with  good  eyes  ;  yet  the  chance,  or  rather 
imprudence,  of  breeding  from  such  had  much 
better  be  avoided  ;  as  the  incontrovertible 
evidence  I  shall  introduce,  upon  the  folly  of 
embarking  in  such  an  expedition,  (where  the 
odds  are  entirely  against  the  adventurer, 
without  a  single  point  in  his  favour)  must 
prove  exactly  similar  to  playing  at  hazard 
With  false  dice,  where  you  may  eternally  lose, 
but  never  can  rise  a  winner. 

It  is  likely  these  considerations  may  want 
proper  weight  with  those  who  supply  a  con- 
temptuous smile  of  disbelief  at  the  very  idea 
of  transmitting  hereditary  blemishes  or  de- 
fects from  sire  to  son,  as  the  result  of  cyni- 
cal opposition  to  the  more  rational  sy tern  they 
adopt,  ofannually  breeding  under  every  pos- 
sible disadvantage,  in  confirmation  of  their 
inexperience  :  I  shall  therefore  recommend 
to  their  mcredulifiji  a  few  instances,  confirming 
ns  facts  what  may  have  been  hitherto  con- 
sidered matters  of  doul^t,  without  the  least 
criterion  for  general  decision. 

The  first  opportunity  I  could  avail  myself 
of  to  justify  or  render  nugatory  my  opinioa 
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of  the  impropriety  and  danger  of  breeding 
from  horses  of  this  description,  was  in  the  year 
J  773,  or  J  774,  when  a  great  number  of  mares 
in  that  neighbourhood  had  been  covered  by 
a  very  popular  '^   blind  stallion''   (for   that 
was  really  the  appellation  under  which  he 
passed)  of  the  Hon.  T.  King's,  near  Ripley, 
in   Surry,    whose   pedigree,    shape,    make, 
figure,  and  qualifications,  were  so  effectually 
fascinating  with   the    multitude,    that    the 
waut  of  eyes  did  not  seem  at  all  to  impede 
the  daily  progress  of  his  procreation.     The 
infection  of  fashion  was  then  (and  ever  will 
be)  as  predominant  as  at  present ;  for  the 
slaves  to  that  gew-gaw  continued  to   bring 
their   mares  in   unremitting   rotation,   and 
never  discovered  their  cm n  want  of  sight,  ov 
common  comprehension,  till  the  third  or  fourth 
year,  when  the  major  part  of  the  produce  be- 
came as  blind  as  the  sire. 

Still  anxious  to  ascertain  to  some  state  of 
certainty,  an  object  of  so  much  consequence 
(not  only  to  the  sporting  people,  but  the 
world  at  large)  as  the  hereditary  transmis- 
sion of  this  defect,  I  was  constantly  upon  the 
watch  to  enlarge  my   inquiries  to  some  de- 
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gree  of  satisfaction  ;  I  remained,  however^ 
without  any  thing  perfectly  conclusive  till 
the  spring  of  the  year  1780,  when  a  grey 
horsc  called  Jern/ Swea/c  (that  had  proved  a 
tolerable  runner,  in  the  possession  of  Loro 
Spencer  Hamilton)  coming  into  my 
hands  upon  very  easy  terms  just  as  his  eyes 
were  failing,  I  covered  a  few  marps  grati$ 
with  him  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Frimky 
near  Bagshof,  which  having  made  memo-? 
randum  of,  with  a  design  to  purchase  any  of 
the  produce  that  appeared  tolerably  promis- 
iijg,  and  making  my  excursion  through  the 
dift^rent  parishes  to  obtain  from  the  parties 
the  necessary  information,  I  found  in  the 
fourth  year  many  of  the  produce  totally  blind ^ 
and  the  remainder  nearly  so  without  excep- 
tion. 

Facts  (it  is  universally  admitted)  are  stub- 
born things,  and  to  the  establishment  of 
this  fact  I  have  been  anxiously  labouring 
a:i  to  the  acquisition  of  individual  emolu- 
ment, though  I  have  ever  considered  it  a  pro- 
motion of  general  good,  in  which  the  com- 
munity is  so  much  interested,  that  it  would 
be  an  absolute  want  of  philanthropy  to  con- 
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jCeal  whatever  could  in  the  least  tend  to  an 
additional  discovery  upon  the  subject. 

It  is  not  the  purport  of  the  present  work 
(nor  is  at  all  applicable  to  the  purpose) 
to  enter  into  physical  researches,  leading 
the  reader  through  a  long  chain  of  philo- 
sophical disquisition  upon  Lewenhoeck's 
microscopic  investigation  of  the  animalcwlu 
contained  in  the  semen  of  animals,  foundinsf 
upon  such  inquiry  a  thousand  conjectures 
respecting  this  abstruse  process  of  nature, 
that  may  very  much  perplex  the  mind,  but 
can  neither  tend  to  entertain  or^  improve  the 
judgment. 

Of  as  little  consequence  or  advantage  it 
must  certainly  prove,  to  attempt  any  exact 
decision  by  what  nice  and  undiscovered  ope* 
ration  in  the  animal  system,  a  horse  is  ren- 
dered fix^t partially ,  then  totally  blind  by  too 
frequent  or  hard  racing ;  as  well  as  the  very 
common  occurrence  of  a  stallion's  becomin<r 
equally  so  by  too  constant  and  repeated  cover^ 
ing,  though  the  act  itself  is  a  spontaneous 
effort  of  nature » 
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However  difficult  it  may  be  to  furnish  an 
opinion  applicable  to  every  idea,  I  believe 
with  the  scientific  investig-ator  there  need  be 
little  scruple  to  hazard  a  professional  descrip- 
tion, by  what  means  so  serious  a  revolution 
in  the  frame  is  effected  ;  for  the  brain  being 
the  very  basis  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
the  nerves  the  acknowledged  seat  of  pain  and 
pleasure^  any  exquisite  or  preternatural  ex- 
treme in  either  may  be  productive  of  great 
debilitation,  and  the  optic  nerves  being  nearest 
the  origin,  may  become  more  sensibly  affect- 
ed in  a  paralytic  or  some  other  degree,  than 
any  subsequent  part,  and  the  sight  gradually 
decline  from  a  partial  vision  to  total  blindness. 

For  the  honour  of  human  nature,  I  can 
but  most  earnestly  wish  the  applicable  intro- 
duction of  these  remarks  may  induce  the  pari- 
ties interested  in  the  event,  to  be  in  future  a 
little  less  strenuous  in  their  different  exer- 
tions, whether  for  credit  or  emolument ;  the 
first,  never  to  distress  one  of  the  noblest  ani- 
mals on  earth,  by  those  frequent  and  severe 
runnings  that  evidently*  exhaust  nature  to 
such  a  state  of  mortification  ;  or  the  latter, 
in  the  truly  contemptible  method  of  letting  a 
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.hoi-se  cover  such  an  infinity  of  mares,  as  not 
uncommonly  terminates  in  the  irretrievable 
loss  of  his  eyes,  but  the  inevitable  loss  of  his 
reputation  also  as  ^*  a  certain  foal-getter  ;" 
for  the  great  number  of  mares  covered  by  him 
without  produce  brings  his  character  the  fol- 
lowing season  into  disrepute,  should  even  the 
state  of  his  bodily  strength,  constitution,  or 
chance,  preserve  his  eyes  from  the  great 
probability  of  annihilation  :  this  remark  ap- 
pertaining only  to  the  owners  of  stallions 
who  attend  the  markets  of  different  towns 
every  day  in  the  week  during  the  whole  sea- 
son, exclusive  of  the  additional  portion  of 
business  in  their  own  neighbourhood  on  the 
Sunday  morning. 

Of  these  there  are  so  great  a  number,  and 
in  their  performance  so  genera!  a  failure,  that 
it  is  absolutely  wonderful  how  so  many  can 
become  dupes  to  the  customary  infatuation 
of  leading  a  mare  to  any  ma>ket  town,  to  be 
served  by  a  horse  who  is  continually  cover- 
ing from  four  or  five,  to  eight  or  ten  mares 
in  every  twenty-four  hours,  during  the  sea- 
son ;  With  the  additional  consideration,  that 
these    extra    exertions    are    most    frequently 
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made  under  the    corrupt    influence   of 

stimulants,  provocatives,  and  cordials  adapted 
to  the  purpose,  and  supposed  to  act  with  the 
same  excitement  as  cantharides  upon  the 
human  body.  Incredible  as  it  may  appear 
to  those  whose  situation  in  Hfe  has  rendered 
them  Httle  sul^ject  to  discoveries  of  this  kind, 
I  have  been  repeatedly  called  upon  in  my 
professional  department,  to  dispense  large 
quantities  of  this  very  article  to  many  of 
those  who  travel  the  country  with  stallions 
of  such  denomination  ;  first  obtaining  from 
them  a  communication  of  the  use  it  was  in- 
tended for  before  they  were  intrusted  with 
it,  upon  an  experimental  conviction  of  its 
danger  ;  having  in  the  course  of  my  private 
medical  practice  known  one  life. lost,  and 
another  miraculously  saved,  where  it  had 
been  given  under  the  denomination  of  love 
powder  iov  the  unfair  gratification  of  the  worst 
of  purposes. 

Without  entering  again  upon  the  act  of 
generation,  the  semen,  or  animalcula  con-s- 
tained in  it,  as  before  adverted  to,  can  any 
intelligent  reader,  to  whose  deliberate  atten- 
tion these  pages  may  become  subject,  be  at 
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all  surprised,  that  in  such  a  constrained  and 
prostituted  state  of  nature,  so  few  of  her 
attempts  should  be  productive  of  success? — 
Here  we  might  be  readily  induced  to  enter 
another  large  field  for  scientific  disquisition  ; 
but  as  it  would  evidently  extend  not  only 
beyond  the  present  purpose,  but  prove  *'  ca:- 
viar  to  the  ?7iultitude,*'  our  inferior  class  of  lea- 
ders might  occasionally  exclaim  with  Mungo 
m  the  Padlock,  *'  What  signify  ?ne  read^  if 
me  no  understand  P* 

Avoiding,   therefore,    the    indifference    in 
general  shown  to  remote  medical  explanation, 
and  dull  anatomical  descriptive,  I  come  di- 
rectly to  a  question  founded  in  reason,  upon 
the  merits  of  which   the  interested  part  of 
the  world  will  he  enabled  to  decide,  at  least 
so  far  as  corresponds  with  their  own  opinions 
upon  the  subject.     Can   it  be  possibly  be- 
lieved or  expected   (but  by  the  most  illite- 
rate, who  \\\  fact  possess  the  «:ross  comforts  of 
life  0/2 /j/,  and  never  enjoy  the  sublime  gratifi- 
cation oithinkingj,  that  horses  thus  eternally 
jaded  and  harassed,  not  only  with  the  diurnal 
routine  of  copulation,  but  the  incessant  fa- 
tigue of  travelling  perpetually,  can  be  at  all 
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equal  to  the  Herculean  task  assigned  them  ? 
Can  it  be  matter  of  surprize^  that  not  more 
than  one-third,  or,  upon  a  more  favourable 
computation,  one-half  at  most,  of  the  mares 
covered  in  this  way  produce  a  colt,  and  that 
the  half  of  those  so  produced  never  come  to 
a  proper  size,  bone,  or  strength  ?"  Then  can 
there  remain  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  un- 
prejudiced man  living,  but  to  these  causes 
may  be  attributed  some  portion  of  that  de- 
ficiency so  generally  complained  of,  and  tod 
frequently  attributed  to  the  ivant  of  bone  in 
sire  or  dam  ? 

Having  hitherto  introduced  what  I  con- 
ceive to  be  the  leading  qualifications  in  horse 
and  mare  to  render  the  business  of  breeding 
pleasant  and  advantageous,  we  come  next  to 
consider  the  season  most  proper  for  bring- 
ing them  together:  as  it  must  be  admitted, 
an  inconvenience  will  certainly  arise  to  the 
mare  by  foaling  too  early  in  the  spring, 
or  to  the  produce  by  falling  too  late  in  the 
summer,  it  w^ill  undoubtedly  prove  more 
eligible  to  adhere  a  little  to  the  line  of  me- 
diocrity, letting  either  extreme  be  carefully 
avoided. 
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Nevertheless,  it  must  be  understood,  this 
circumstance  can  by  no  means  be  altogether 
imiversal,  as  it  depends  in  some  measure  upon 
the  country  and  situation :  the  pasturage 
being  of  different  states  in  different  counties, 
and  dependent  upon  the  fertility  of  soil  as 
well  as  the  temperature  of  climate,  the  sea- 
son is  consequently  forwarder,  at  least  the 
herbage,  (by  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks)  in 
one  part  of  the  kingdom  than  another, — a 
circumstance  that  should  always  be  properly 
attended  to  by  the  parties  concerned. 

It  will  therefore  prove  perfectly  consistent 
in  all  counties,  however  they  may  be  situated, 
to  have  the  produce  and  pasture  appearing 
at  the  same  time  as  nearly  as  fluctuating  or 
unavoidable  circumstances  will  allow ;  for 
when  mares  are  permitted  to  take  the  horse 
too  soon  in  the  season,  they  bring  forth  be- 
fore there  is  sulficient  grass  for  their  support, 
and  being  necessarily  assisted  with  dry  food, 
the  lacteals  (or  milk  vessels)  for  want  of 
gradual  supply  and  e-xpansion,  become  con- 
tracted ;  the  very  sharp  winds  early  in  the 
spring,  with  a  restraint  in  food,  sometimes 
*o  stint  the  colt  (particularly  should  a  wet 
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unfavQurable  summer  and  severe  winter  (oU 
low),  that  he  never  reaches  a  proper  size  in 
growth,  but  displays  the  disadvantage  of  his 
earliest  state  when  arrived  at  maturity, 

it  is  no  uncommon  tiling  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  to  observe  mares  that  have 
dropped  their  foals  early,  (before  there  is  a 
blade  of  grass  for  their  support)  placed  in  a 
rick  yard,  where  by  incessantly  tugging  out 
a  scanty  living,  it  is  ridiculously  believed 
both  mare  and  colt  are  indulging  most  luxu- 
riously, though  the  direct  contrary  is  really 
the  case:  hay  may  undoubtedly,  if  admi- 
nistered in  due  supplies,  contribute  a  suffi- 
ciency of  support  for  the  mare,  but  is  not 
calculated  to  yield,  even  in  almost  constant 
mastication,  any  great  nutritious  superflux 
for  the  subsistence  and  desirable  improve- 
ment of  the  colt.  As  there  is  a  very  great 
difference  in  the  nutritive  qualities  of  food, 
so  there  is  a  very  material  difference  in  the 
milk  it  produces :  indifferent  or  sparing  ali- 
ment will  certainly  produce  a  thin  aqueous 
impoverished  milk,  of  quality  and  in  quan- 
tity, to  sustain  and  barely  subsist  nature,  but 
by   no  means    to    give    it   strength^    vigour, 
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grozvth,  or  the  formation  of  flesh  and  bo?ic  so 
generally  desirable. 

However  hastily  some  part  of  the  world 
maybe  inclined  to  decide,  (as  every  observer 
has  a  right  to  indulge  his  own  opinion)  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  to  the  inconsiderate 
practice  of  inadvertently  leaving  mares  and 
colts  to  subsist  upon  bare  land,  or  barren 
pastures,  for  the  first  summer,  and  a  succes- 
sive scene  of  poverty  in  the  ensuing  winter, 
are  we  in  some  degree  indebted  for  a  propor- 
tion of  those  horses  I  have  before  described, 
as  coaling  under  no  denomination,  applica- 
ble to  no  particular  purpose,  never  rising  to 
any  considerable  worth,  and  doing  so  little 
credit  to  the  breeder,  that  you  can  never 
discover  (if  you  were  so  inclined)  from  whence 
they  came,  after  they  are  once  out  of  his 
possession. 

In  this  mistaken  notion  and  ridiculous  sys- 
tem of  breeding  fails  every  penurious  aiid 
77iercenary  breeder,  who,  prompted  by  his 
owm  narrowness  of  disposition,  affects  to  be- 
lieve there  is  little  or  no  difference  between 
filling  and  feeding,    considering-   a  run   ajhr 
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the  cozes  as  good  as  a  run  with  thoh  ;  that  chaffs 
is  a  much  more  profitable  and  healthy  food 
than  oaiSy  and  that  an  open  farm-yard,  with 
a  crib  of  barley  or  oat  straw,  during  the  se- 
vere frost  and  snow  of  a  long  dreary  winter^ 
are  preferable  to  all  other  accommodations 
of  food  and  shelter,  as  (to  make  use  of  his 
own  justification)  they  are  then  in  the  most 
proper  state,  '^  a  state  of  nature!'  These  are 
the  persuasive  motives  assigned  also  by  those 
strenuous  advocates  for  general  improvement, 
who  barely  subsist  their  mares  during  the 
tedious  months  of  gestation,  under  an  idea 
perfectly  coincident  with  the  principles  just 
described,  that  a  mare  after  having  been 
covered,  requires  but  ^^  little  or  no  keep*'  as 
(vv^ith  such  contemptible  speculators)  the  act 
itself  is  ridiculously  supposed  to  make  the 
mare  fat.  This  is  the  invariable  opinion 
amons^  the  less  enliditened  class  of  rustics  r 
and  though  the  act  and  its  consequence  may- 
be justly  said  to  make. the  mare  big,  yet  the 
original  remark  is  certainly  too  ludicrous^  fpr 
serious  consideration. 

After  the  necessary  introduction  of  such 
©bservation*  as  are  evidently  connected  witb^^ 
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and  branch  directly  from  the  subject,  we  re- 
turn to  the  tiaie  best  adapted  by  nature  and 
the  season  to  the  foahng  of  the  mare.  A  few 
words  having  been  already  interposed  upon 
the  inconvenience  of  dropping  her  foal  too 
early,  something  consequently  appertains  to 
its  falling  too  late ;  this  should  never  happen 
when  the  year  is  too  far  advanced,  as  the 
produce  then  has  to  encounter  hourly  increas- 
ing difficulties :  the  daily  declination  of  the 
genial  sun,  the  decaying  state  of  the  verdure, 
the  impending  rains,  bleak  winds,  long  nights, 
foggy  days,  and  the  lank  weak  grass,  form  so 
strong  a  combination  against  improvement^ 
(particularly  if  the  winter  should  prove  an 
additional  stroke  of  severity)  that  the  colt 
frequently  feels  the  disadvantage,  and  con- 
stantly displays  it  by  the  deficiencies  in  frame 
and  figure,  as  before  described. 

Taking,  however,  the  variation  of  different 
counties  into  the  a^'^reo;ate,  to  fix  a  criterion 
of  time  applicable  to  all  parts,  I  shall  not 
hesitate  a  moment  to  pronounce  the  last  week 
in  April,  and  the  three  first  in  -May,  the  most 
proper  months  in  the  year  for  mares  to  take 
the  horse,  provided  it  can  be  by  any  means 
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effected ;  to    promote    wliich    the  following 
methods  should   be  adopted  :  it  is  generally- 
perceptible  when  a  mare  is  horsings  and  it  is 
likewise  universally  known  she  will  then  take 
the   horse   without  further  trouble  ;  mutual 
consent  therefore  renders  animadversion  unne- 
cessary ;  but  should  the  mare,   upon   being 
brought  to  the  horse,  not  make  any  shcWy  on 
the  contrary,  give  proofs  of  denial  by  repeated 
kicking  and  other  violent  exertions,  let  her 
(after  sufficient    trials)  be  taken  away,  and 
some  addition  be  made  to  her  keep  ;  give  her 
a  substantial  feed  of  good  oats  and  a  pint  of 
old  beans  twice  a  day,   continuing  to  offer 
her  the  horse  once  in  three  days  till  a  com- 
pliance is  effected. 

After  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  ofter 
her  the  horse  at  the  expiration  of  eight  days 
(that  is,  on  the  ninth  J  from  the  day  of  her 
having  been  covered  ;  if  she  again  take  the 
horse  (which  is  not  at  all  uncommon)  you 
reckon  from  the  last  time  of  covering,  upon 
a  supposition  no  conception  took  place  from 
the  first  copulation,  and  that  it  is  consequent- 
ly obliterated.  On  the  contrary,  should  she, 
after  repeated  offers ,  persevere  in  rejecting  the 
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horse,  the  first  covering  is  then  supposed  to 
have  been  effectual  ;  notwithstanding  which, 
the  mare,  in  either  case,  is  to  be  produced  and 
tried  with  the  horse  at  the  end  of  a  second 
eight  days,  when  circumstances  must  be  re- 
gulated as  at  the  end  of  the  first,  entirely  by 
her  compliance  or  rejection. 

Sentiments  have  varied  exceedingly  upon 
the  little  probability  of  a  mare  conceiving 
when  the  act  of  copulation  has  been  forcibly 
committed  without  the  least  external  display 
of  desire,  and  in  opposition  to  the  most  vio- 
lent exertions  of  the  mare.  However  my 
'opinion  might  have  originally  fluctuated 
with  the  various  representations  of  others 
upon  this  subject,  I  availed  myselfof  an  early 
opportunity  to  ascertain  the  fact,  and  remove 
any  doubts  that  may  have  arisen  v/ithin  my 
own  mind,  although  the  recital  will  not  per- 
haps render  a  repetition  of  the  trial  equally 
successful  in  the  opinion  of  others;  yet  I 
have  been  since  repeatedly  informed  the  ex- 
periment is  very  frequently  made,  and  not 
without  its  share  of  success. 

Ja  the  year  177^^,  (residing  then  at  Hor^ 
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sel,  near  Chobham,  in  Surrey)  I  intended 
covering  two  mares  by  Woodcock,  half-bro- 
ther to  EcUpse,  who  then  remained  at  Eg- 
ham  for  the  season  ;  one  of  the  mares  took 
-the  horse  without  reluctance,  the  other  re- 
jected him  with  the  greatest  violence  :  at  the 
expiration  of  the  time  before  mentioned,  they 
were  again  offered  the  horse,  and  both  refused. 
On  the  ninth  day  I  made  the  same  journey 
with  the  same  success,  and  then  concluded 
the  mare  that  had  been  covered  to  be  per- 
fectly safe  ;  determined,  how^ever,  to  make 
no  more  journeys  of  uncertainty  upon  the 
business,  I  asked  Townshend,  the  owner  of 
the  horse,  if  he  had  any  objection  to  let  the 
horse  cover  the  mare  compulsively,  upon 
condition  she  was  so  completely  trammeled 
as  not  to  injure  the  horse?  This  being  readily 
agreed  to  on  his  part,  and  the  mare  strongly, 
hobbled,  the  horse  was  brought  out  ;  and  be- 
ing luckily  very  fresh,  full  of  vigour,  and 
eager  as  she  was  reluctant,  the  leap  was  ob- 
tained with  much  les8  difiiculty  than  could 
be  possibly  expected  :  at  the  end  of  the 
eight  days  I  again  attended  with  the  mare, 
and  found  she  rejected  the  horse  w^ith  more 
inveteracy  than  in  any  of  my  former  jour- 
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neys  ;  I  now  made  up  my  mind  to  take  no 
more  trouble  in  the  business,  but  leave  the 
rest  to  chance  :  in  a  very  few  months  she 
was  visibly  in  foal ;  and  produced  me  an 
exceeding  handsome  colt,  that  I  disposed  of 
at  a  high  price  to  a  gentleman  in  Norfolk, 
when  rising  two  years  old. 

This  circumstance  I  have  related,  to  esta- 
blish by  proof  the  consistency  of  adopting 
the  alternative,  when  the  season  is  so  far  ad- 
vanced as  to  hazard  the  loss  of  the  year  by 
longer  delay:  for  my  own  part,  (and  it  is 
clear  I  speak  experimentally)  I  should  never 
hesitate  to  cover  a  mare  in  this  Vvay,  if  she 
continued  to  refuse  the  horse  till  the  last 
week  in  Maij,  or  the  first  week  in  Jime^  much 
rather  choosing  to  ravish  the  mask  of  delicacy 
from  her  disposition,  than  lose  her  contribu- 
tion to  the  stock  for  that  year,  or  liave  a  colt 
fall  six  Aveeks  or  two  months  toe;  late  in  .the 
season. 

It  will  become  perfectly  applicable  here  to 
introduce  a  few  words  respecting  the  exact pe^ 
riod  of  gestation  in  mares,  upon  which  I  never 
I'emember  to   have  heard  or  read  any  thing 
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clictatorially  decisive,  more  than  tlie  sjeneral 
assertion  of  their  going  chven  months  ( >r  the 
coniuion  witticism,  that  ''  a  hiue  and  a  mare 
or.)  a  fwelveinonth :'')  but  whether  it  is  uiider- 
s'ojd  eleven  lunar  or  cakndar  months,    I  be- 
lijve  has  never  been   crili  aily  explaine^i  (at 
least  gerierally  known) :  and  ihi-^  is  in  ftiet  the 
m  ne  extraordinary,   when  we  recollect  that 
eleven  calendar  months  make  within  two  days 
of  tzcelve  of  the  ether;  nor  indeed  an*  there 
but  few  instances  in  which  tiie  knowledge  of 
such  nice  distinction  can   be   productive  of 
much  utihty  ;  yet   it  creates   some  surprize 
that  it  lias  not  been  particuiaiiy  noticed  by 
successive  naturahsts,  as  circunrstances  have 
arisen  and   may  sometimes   happen,   where 
such   precision   would  effectually  remove  a 
doubt  or  estabHsh  a  fact. 

A  want  of  eaily  attention  to  a  discovery  of 
this  minutia  was  attended  with  a  tritiing  loss 
to  me  some  years  since  in  my  first  breeding 
embarkation,  when  in  possession  of  much  less 
observation  and  experience  ;  for,  having  ob- 
tained the  loan  of  a  strong-  bonv  mare  from 
a  friend  in  Windsor  Great  Park,  for  the  purr 
pose  of  breednig,  I  had  her  covered  by  a  large 
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powerful  horse  then  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  booked  the  leap,  accordinor  to  custom  : 
but  having  made  no  calculation  of  the  calen- 
dar months,  I  kept  her  eleven  lunar  mouths 
and  a  fortnight  (by  the  almanack),  and  not 
perceivijiig  her  to  spring  in  the  udder,  or  grow 
larger  in  the  carcase,  I  returned  her  (after 
taking  the  opinion  of  almost  every  farmer 
and  breeder  in  the  country),  upon  an  univer- 
sal decision  that  "  slie  had  no  foal  within 
her."  The  Ultimate  event  proved /or  07ice 
the  ei'r->r  of  gf^ueral  judgment ;  for  the  owner 
(Mr,  Johnson,  then  one  of  the  keepers  of  the 
Gr^at  Park)  taking  a  morning's  waik  among 
his  -tock,  found  her  with  a  line  colt  at  her 
foot  in  about  ten  days  after  her  return,  which 
proved  a  vaUiabie  horse  to  him  at  live  years 
old,  that  I  had  lost  entirely  by  my  inadver- 
tency and  impatience. 

The  mare  having  taken  the  horse  but  once, 
and  that  under  my  own  eye  (a  trust  I  never 
delegated  to  another),  added  to  the  strictest 
attention  m  point  of  time,  formed  a  com- 
bination to  give  proof,  that  a  mare  carries 
her  young  twelve  lunar  or  eleven   calendar 
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months  (which  accurately  taken  are  just  the 
same) ;  or  that  the  exact  given  time  varies  in 
different  subjects,  and  is  so  regulated  by  age 
or  constitution,  that  there  has  yet  been  no 
criterion  fixed  for  a  nice  distinction.  The 
matter,  however,  if  at  all  entitled  to  consi-^ 
deration,  may  be  most  easily  reduced  to  a 
certainty,  by  any  gentleman  having  a  variety 
of  brood  mares  in  his  possession,  who  will 
note  those  who  have  taken  the  horse  but  once 
in  the  season,  and  take  the  trouble  to  book 
the  day  of  their  brhiging  forth;  when,  by, 
comparing  the  zohoh,  the  exact  time  of  ges^ 
tation  will  be  nearly  demonstrated,  wherq 
no  second  covering  has  intervened  to  render 
the  decision  imperfect. 

The  treatment  of  mares  after  being  co-' 
vered  is  regulated  entirely  by  the  class  to 
which  they  belong  ;  for,  having  twice  refused 
the  horse  at  the  periods  of  time  before  stated, 
they  are  then  said  to  be  stinted,  and  conclud- 
ed in  foal.  But  this  is  by  no  means  always 
the  case,  for  it  frequently  happens  that  such 
mares  produce  no  foals,  although  appear- 
ances are  so  much  in  their  favour.  Thorough 
br^d  mares   (that  is,    mares  whose  blood  i« 
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entirely  untainted  Vv^ith  any  inferior  cross, 
and  kept  as  brood  mares  for  the  turf  only) 
are  thrown  out  to  grass  for  the  summer  sea- 
son without  farther  consideration  ;  only  tak- 
ing particular  care  that  no  geldings,  or  year- 
ling colts,  are  suffered  to  accompany  them 
in  or  near  the  same  pasture,  for  some  few 
weeks  after  conception. 

Mares  of  an  inferior  description  in  gene- 
ral use  for  the  saddle,  or  those  for  agricul- 
ture, may  be  continued  in  their  common  em- 
ployment with  moderation  ;  they  seldom  suf- 
fer abortion  but  by  great  and  improper  exer- 
tions ;  they  are  therefore  very  frequently  used 
till  within  a  few  weeks  of  dropping  their  bur- 
then, without  the  least  fear  of  inconv^enience. 
This  is  a  fact  so  universally  established,  that 
instances  have  repeatedly  happened  of  mares 
obtaining  stolen  leaps  when  out  at  pasture, 
without  the  knowledge  and  very  much  against 
the  inclination  of  the  owners  :  this  circum- 
stance, froQi  various  motives,  has  been  con- 
sidered so  prejudicial,  where  breeding  has  not 
been  intended,  that  different  and  powerful 
ii\ethods  have  been  adopted,  as  the  adminis- 
tration of  sarinc  in   large  quantities,  violent 
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exertions  in  drawing,  or  long  and  very  speedy 
journeys  taken  to  promote  abortion,  and 
those  without  the  least  effect ;  to  corrobo- 
rate which,  the  introduction  of  one  only  be- 
comes at  all  necessary,  as  it  is  too  well  au- 
thenticated to  admit  a  doubt  of  its  certainty- 
Some  few  years  since,  Sulphur,  a  well- 
known  running  horse  of  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland'8,  having  leaped  the  paddock  paling, 
of  an  immense  height,  in  Windsor  Park,  co- 
vered a  hunting  mare  of  Mr.  Jephs's  (then 
resident  at  Sandpit  Gate)  in  the  sight  of 
many  labourers,  who  reported  the  occur- 
rence. As  the  hunting  season  approached 
she  was  perceptibly  in  foal  ;  this  was  what 
he  by  no  means  wished,  and  was  so  much 
hurt  at  the  awkwardness  of  the  circumstance, 
that  he  continued  to  hunt  her  incessantly, 
covering  the  strongest  leaps  and  taking  the 
deepest  ground  to  obtain  abortion. 

The  event,  however,  sufficiently  proved 
the  foil)/  (not  to  add  cruelty  or  presumption) 
of  opposing  nature  in  her  nicest  operations  ; 
for  all  the  severity  so  inconsiderately  put  in 
practice,  never  in  the  least  hurt  the  mare  ox 
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debilitated  the  foetus  :  at  her  proper  time  she 
produced  'd.  foal,  that  (to  render  the  circum- 
stance more  remarkable)  at  five  years  old 
won  the  jifty  "pound  plate  annually  given  for 
the  keepers  and  yeoman  prickers  to  be  run 
for  over  Ascot. 

This  invincible  stamen,  or  hardiness  of 
constitution,  so  worthy  recital  in  this  instance, 
is  not  (let  it  be  understood)  so  entirely  gene- 
ral as  to  be  applicable  to  all  the  class  with- 
out exception ;  it  therefore  becomes  per- 
fectly in  point  to  introduce  a  case  in  direct 
contrast,  that  may- be  likewise  productive  of 
utility,  in  preventing  too  great  exertions  with 
mares  in  such  state,  under  a  firm  opinion 
that  the  loss  is  less  likely  to  happen  than  it 
really  is,  and  actually  may. 

Having  about  seven  years  since  purchased 
of  the  breeder  at  Horton  in  Buckhi^hamshire, 
a  four  year  old  mare,  got  by  Bell's  Denmark, 
I  observed  to  hun  (during  the  negotiation 
for  purchase)  that  from  the  depth  of  her  car- 
case and  hoilowness  of  the  flank,  she  was  cer- 
tainly early  in  foal ;  on  the  contrary,  he  as- 
sured me,  positively,  no  horse  had  ever  been 
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near  her,  and  that  it  was  merely  the  effect  of 
lying  at  grass.  This  mare,  though  so  young, 
was  a  very  excellent  trotter  ;  and  having  soon 
after  occasion  to  take  a  professional  journey 
with  some  expedition  (the  road  being  ex* 
ceedingiy  good),  I  made  observation  by  my 
watch  that  she  trotted  the  seven  yniles  in  five- 
and  thirty  minutes,  without  the  least  seem^ 
ing  inconvenience ;  but  on  the  morning  fol- 
lowing I  found  she  had  slipped  a  colt  foal  very 
perfect,  of  about  three  months'  conception, 
though  no  extraordinary  exertions  were  used 
on  the  occasion. 

The  recital  of  cases  so  exactly  in  point  lays 
claim  to  the  attention  of  breeders  in  general, 
as  they  undoubtedly  constitute  a  basis  in  ex- 
perience, upon  which  the  judgment  may  be 
discretionally  formed  at  what  time  it  will  be 
proper  to  discontinue  the  working  of  such 
mares,  when  it  is  clearly  ascertained  how 
slight  a  portion  of  labour  may  endanger  the 
dam,  and  prove  destructive  to  the  progeny. 

The  necessary  qualifications  for  procreation 
in  both  sire  and  dam  having  been  fully  inves- 
tigated, and  the  blemishes,  defects,  and  local 
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contingencies,  that  tend  to  forbid  the  attempt 
fairly  explained,  \?e  now  come  to  the  crisis 
of  deUvery,  or  the  mare's  bringing  forth  ;  an 
event  so  wonderfully  accomplished  by  the 
almost  unerring  efforts  of  Nature,  that  upon 
the  fairest  calculation,  not  one  maie  in  ^ 
hundred  suffers  in  any  respect,  more  than  the 
temporary  disquietude  from  an  exertion  of 
so  much  magnitude,  although  in  the  mo- 
ments of  reflection  it  absolutely  becomes  a 
matter  of  admiration  how  the  shock  is  sus- 
tained, without  a  much  greater  frequency  of 
the  danger  that  so  seldom  ensues. 

Notwithstanding  this  providential  inter- 
position for  the  safety  of  animals  so  little 
enabled  to  relieve  themselves,  it  is  worthy 
remark,  that  where  diiiitulty  and  danger  once 
occur,  the  case  becoming  preternatural,  it 
generally  terminates  in  the  death  of  one  or 
the  other,  and  not  unconmionly  in  the  de- 
struction of  both  ;  this  may  probably  pro- 
ceed from  the  construction  of  parts  not  being 
generally  understood,  and  the  little  chance 
of  assisting  nature  with  the  same  ease  and 
accuracy  as  some  other  parts  of  tlie  crea- 
tion o 
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A  loss  of  this  description,  after  a  year  or 
more  of  tedious  hope  and  expectation,  con- 
sequently produces  temporary  gloom  and  se- 
rious disappointment ;  in  some  instances  the 
dam  becomes  the  victim,  in  others  the  foal; 
to  the  latter  there  is  no  palliative,  to  the  for- 
mer but  one  alternative  :  it  is  a  custom  almost 
universal,  upon  the  death  of  the  mare  (soon 
after  relief  from  her  burthen),  to  despair  of 
success  in  raising  the  foal  by  art,  and  it  is 
frequently  disposed  of  without  delay,  that  a 
circumstance  so  unlucky  may  be  the  sooner 
erased  from  memory  and  buried  in  oblivion. 

This  hasty  decision  is  by  no  means  to  be 
commended,  although  it  is  most  generally 
known  the  power  of  instinct  is  so  very  pre- 
dominant in  this  species,  that  it  must  be  a 
fact  exceedingly  rare,  to  find  a  mare  that  will, 
by  whatev^er  stratagem  you  can  put  in  force, 
cherish  any  other  foal  than  her  own  :  this 
most  undoubtedly  arises  from  their  seldom  or 
never  producing  a  plurality  of  young  at  one 
time ;  a  circumstance  by  no  means  uncomanon 
with  almost  every  other  ajiimal  in  the  crea- 
tion, who  are  the  more  easily  imposed  upon 
to  nourish  and  protect  a  spurious  oftspring. 
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The  general  despondency  before  mention- 
ed, respecting  the  survivor,  is  not  to  be  jus- 
tified where  the  foal  is  of  value  adequate  to 
the  trouble  ;  nor  indeed  to  be  neglected  up- 
on the  score  of  hwnanity,   when  unremitting 
industry  and  perseverance  can  so  readily  fur- 
nish an  artificial  substitute  for  maternal  care 
and  nutrition.  It  may  be  naturally  concluded 
I   allude  to  the   great  probabihty    (and   in 
some  case  certainty)  of  bringing  the  foal  up 
by  hand ;  a  remarkable  instance  of  which  be- 
comes immediately  applicable,  in  the  perfect 
recollection  of  a  horse  bred  by  his  late  Royal 
Highness    William    Duke   of    Cumberland, 
that  at  his  death  became  the  property  of  the 
celebrated  Captain  O'Kelly,  and  in  the  suc- 
cessive possession  of  both,    for   a   series  of 
years,  won  more  give-and-take  plates  than 
any  other  horse  in  the  kingdom. 

The  fact  was  exactly  thus  :  the  colt  being 
the  first  foal  of  a  young  mare  that  had  been 
taken  into  the  brood  stud  without  training, 
upon  the  produce  of  which  his  Royal  High- 
ness had  formed  great  expectations,  it  proved 
matter  of  much  surprize  and  disappointment 
(being  totally  repugnant  to  the  reciprocal  af- 
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fectioii  in  nature)  that,  so  soon  as  the  colt 
had  fallen,  the  mare  absolutely  took  fright  at 
her  own  offspring,  and  never  couid  be  once 
brought  to  the  least  association  witli  it  what- 
ever. Every  stratagem  that  could  be  devised 
w^as  put  into  practice  under  the  immediate 
inspection  of  his  Royal  Highness,  to  effect  a 
natural  union  between  the  dam  and  her  foal, 
but  without  the  least  probability  of  success  ; 
those  fruitless  efforts  were  therefore  relin- 
quished, and  alternate  attempts  made  to  ren- 
der the  abandoned  orphan  a  son  of  adoption 
with  different  mares  in  rotation,  but  with  no 
prospect  even  of  hope.  In  this  dilemma  the 
Duke,  whose  humanity  in  matters  of  much 
greater  importance  will  stand  recorded  to  the 
end  of  time,  fully  intent  upon  pi'eserving  the 
colt  if  possible  (with  a  declared  presenti- 
ment of  his  future  eminence),  determined 
upon  his  being  brought  up  bj/  hand,  if  passi- 
ble, without  a  relative  consideration  to  trou- 
ble or  e^^pense,  and  issued  his  orders  accord- 
ingly.  The  event  justified  the  endeavour, 
and  the  success  of  the  undertaking  was  trans- 
mitted to  posteritj^  by  the  Ro}'ai  Sponsor, 
with  the  name  of  the  horse ;  for,  under  the 
appellation  of  MiLKSoPj  his  very  capital  per- 
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formances  may  be  found  in  the  '^  Racing 
Calendar,''  so  long  as  it  shall  retain  a  place  in 
the  sporting  libraries. 

Circumstances  of  this  kind  happen,  how- 
ever, so  very  rarely,  that  instructions  respect- 
ing casualties,  remote  and  unlikely,  might  be 
deemed  superfluous,  did  not  a  vindication 
immediately  arise  from  the  exulting  consola- 
tion of  knowing  by  what  means  to  encoun- 
ter such  ditificulties  whenever  they  occur. 

Returning,  therefore,  to  the  act  of  foaling, 
which,  as  before  observed,  generally  happens 
without  the  least  danger  or  difficulty,  and 
nine  times  out  of  ten  in  the  night,  it  be- 
comes the  business  of  the  owner  or  super- 
intendant,  to  dispose  the  mare  in  such  place 
of  safety,  that  mischief  is  at  least  not  likely 
to  ensue ;  and  this  caution  may  prove  the 
more  acceptable,  when  it  is  recollected  by 
every  breeder,  sportsman,  or  resident  in  the 
country,  how  very  common  it  is  in  the  sea- 
son to  hear  of  foals  beini^j  smothered  in  a 
ditch,  or  droivned  in  a  rivulet,  to  the  possible 
lity  of  xvhich,  the  attention  of  the  inadvertent 
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owner  had  never  been  even  for  a  moment  di- 
rected. It  is  likewise  by  no  means  inappli- 
cable to  observe,  that  for  some  days  previous 
to  the  expected  foaling  of  the  mare,  she  should 
be  kept  in  rathei:  a  sparing  than  plentiful 
situation,  to  prevent  a  too  great  repletion  of 
the  intestines,  and  consequent  compression 
upon  the  uterus,  producing  extreme  pain^ 
difficulty,  and  delay,  in  the  delivery,  which 
might  otherv/ise  never  occur. 

The  mare  having  (as  is  generally  the  case) 
been  freed  from  her  burthen  v/ithout  incon- 
venience, and  no  circumstance  arising  to  for- 
bid it,  let  her  be  immediately  removed  to  a 
healthy  and  luxuriant  pasture,  calculated  to 
furnish  not  only  a  sufficiency  of  support  for 
her  own  frame,  but  affording  a  superflux  for 
the  substantial  and  nutritious  support  of  her 
young.     In  this  a  proper  discrimination  is 
absolutely  necessary ;    lank,   swampy,    sour 
grass  will  certainly  expand  the  frame,  subsist 
the  dam,  and  contribute  a  flow  of  milk  for 
the  foal,  but  not  of  tliat  rich  and  luxurious 
quality  that  is  derived  from  feeding  upon 
the   succulent  herbage  of  maiden  meadow. 
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or  upland  grass  in  high  perfection ;  both 
M^iich  contribute  so  very  much  to  the  daily 
growth  and  improvementof  the  colt,  that  it  is 
a  matte:'  of  the  utmost  con'^equence  to  the 
breeder,  whose  principal  oln^ct  stiuuid  be  to 
attain  every  possible  advantage  in  height^ 
bone,  diViA condition,  previous  to  the  commence- 
ment of  severe  weather,  during  which  growth 
is  in  general  suspended,  unless  liberady  pro- 
moted by  the  sakitary  interposition  of  good 
food,  and  proper  shelter  to  encounter  the  in- 
clemency of  the  season. 

This  is  the  first  step  to  be  taken  where 
no  disagreeable  traits  intervene  to  require  a 
different  mode  of  treatment ;  but  should  the 
mare  (by  foaling  before  her  time,  or  in  severe 
sharp  winds,  a  cold  wet  night,  long  and 
painful  deliv^ery,  or  other  circumstances  too 
abstruse  to  bs  discovered)  visibly  labour  un^ 
der  Jixed  dejection,  bodily  languor,  loss  of  appe- 
tite, lying  down  as  if  painfully  weary,  and 
totally  inattentive  to  the  infantile  fondness  of 
her  foal;  it  may  be  justly  presumed,  na- 
ture has  sustained  a  severe  shock  from  some 
one  of  the  causes  just  recited,  that  cannot 
be  too  soon  attended  to  and  counteracted. 
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for  the  prevention  of  more  distressing  conse- 
quences. 

Fate  is  in  general  rapidly  decisive  in  cases 
of  this  complexion,  therefore  delay  (under 
any  pretence  whatever)  may  prove  not  only 
dangerous  but  destructive  ;  the  mare  upon 
such  discovery  should  be  immediately  re- 
moved, with  her  foal,  to  a  still  and  com- 
fortable situation,  as  a  large  open  stable, 
close  cow-house,  or  bay  of  a  barn,  where 
she  should  be  expeditiously  supplied  with 
such  articles  as  invigorate  the  system,  in- 
crease the  circulation,  and  recruit  exhausted 
nature.  About  a  gallon  of  water  made  M^arm 
and  impregnated  with  a  portion  of  bran, 
or  oatmeal,  may  be  directly  given  to  allay 
the  thirst,  which  pain,  fatigue,  or  disquie- 
tude never  fail  to  excite,  as  well  as  to  form  a 
kind  of  substitute  during  the  preparation  of 
a  plentiful  mash  of  malt,  oats,  and  bran, 
equal  parts,  into  which  should  be  stirred  six 
ounces  of  honey  :  this  being  given  to  the 
mare,  of  consistent  warmth,  will  not  only 
gently  stimulate  the  debilitated  powers, 
and  gradually  assist  the  strength,  but  pro- 
mote an  early  flow  of  milk  for   the  gratis 
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fication  of  the  exp^c'riit  foal,  which  is  al- 
ways ill  some  ^'  .;.,  -e  obstructed,  if  not  to- 
taily  suppressed,  by  the  least  indispoiiitionof 
tiie  dam. 

The  mash  may  be  repeated  twice  every 
day,  with  pleaty  of  the  best  hay,  and  occa- 
sional supplies  of  the  water  before-men- 
tioned, till  her  recovery  is  sufficiently  esta- 
blished, a.^l  the  weather  proportionably 
calm  for  her  enlargement,  in  the  way  above 
described,  had  no  dirlicuity  intervened. 
Should  the  same  lassitude  and  dejection  con- 
tinue more  than  four-and-t\venty  hours 
after  these  methods  have  been  adopted, 
bring  into  immediate  use  a  dozen  of  the 
cordial  pectoral  balls  from  **  The  Gentle- 
man*s  Stable  Directory,  Vol.  I.'*  and  let  one 
be  given  every  night  and  morning  in  its  pre- 
pared state,  or  dissolved  in  half  a  pint  of 
gruel,  and  administered  as  a  drink,  or  incor- 
porated with  each  mash  at  the  stated  pe- 
riods, till  the  whole  eire  taken;  continuing 
the  aids  of  mashes^  icarm  water,  nursingy 
2ind  clothing  (if  symptoms  of  great  cold 
appear),    till    every    appearance    of    com- 
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plaint  is  removed,  and  nature  perfectly  re- 
stored. 


Some  mares,  whether  from  a  rigidity  of  the 
vessels  in  not  having  their  first  foals  till  an 
advanced  age,  slight  colds  that  obstruct  the 
secretions,  or  whatever  cause  unassigned,  are 
very  deficient  in  a  necessary  flow  of  milk,  by 
which  means  the  foal  is  deprived  of  perhaps 
half  the  sustenance  necessary  for  his  support 
and  expected  improvement ;  this  is  a  matter 
well  worthy  minute  inspection  for  the  first 
three  or  four  days  after  foaling,  by  which 
time  the  food  should  be  perfectly  assimilated, 
the  lacteals  expanded,  and  an  ample  secre- 
tion furnished  for  the  full  feed  oi  the  foal. 
This  not  being  the  case,  such  deficiency 
should  be  very  early  discovered,  and  as 
eagerly  assisted  when  knovyn. 

The  ricliest  and  most  luxuriant  pasture 
that  can  be  obtained,  with  good  soft  water 
at  will,  is  the  first  and  best  natural  step  to 
remove  such  obstruction  in  its  infancy:  that, 
upon  observation,  not  succeeding  in  the  de- 
sired degree,  and  the  colt  becoming  percep- 
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tibly  stinted  (v/hicb  may  be  plainly  per- 
ceived not  or?Iy  by  bis  external  appearance, 
but  incessahl  attempts  to  obtain  supplies 
without  success),  artificial  means  must  be 
adopted  to  solicit  a  due  discharge  of  this  very 
necessary  fluid,  Avithout  which  ever}^  expec- 
tation of  the  foal's  o;rowth  and  oradual  im- 
provement  must  be  rendered  abortive.  , 

This  object  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
enlai  o'ino-  the  mode  and  increasing  the  means 
of  conveying  a  larger  portion  of  more  nutri- 
tious ahment  into  the  syst-r^m  :  from  the 
general  diffusion  of  which  the  lymphatics 
and  lacteals  become  proportionably  distend- 
ed, and  are  consequently  enabled  to  secrete 
and  discharge  a  much  greater  quantity  than 
nature,  in  her  more  reluctant  state,  seems 
inclined  to  bestow. 

This  systematic  process  of  nature  may,  to 
the  less  enhghtened  reader,  seem  matter  of 
so  much  ambiguity,  that  somev/hat  more  in 
explanation  may  be  probably  required  ;  but 
as  abstruse  reasoning  and  physical  definition 
(it  has  been  before  said)  are  not  the  }»urpose 
of  the  present  publication,  every   irrelative 
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matter  will  be  carefully  avoided  that  can 
tend  to  perplex  the  mind  or  embarrass  the 
judgment.  It  would,  therefore,  be  deviating 
widely  from  the  plan  originally  formed  for 
the  accommodation  of  general  comprehen- 
sion, were  we,  by  unnecessary  introduction, 
to  enter  into  the  very  extensive  field  of  ana- 
tomical structure  and  animal  mechanism,  de- 
monstrating physically  by  what  adnnrable 
means  the  excrementitious  part  of  aliment  is 
ejected  from  tlie  stomach  and  conveyed 
throus^h  the  intestinal  canal,  when  divested 
of  its  more  subtle  and  nutritious  properties  ; 
which  being  totally  absorbed  by  an  infinity 
of  vessels  in  the  very  work  of  digestion,  is 
carried  into  the  circulation,  and  there  con- 
stitutes, by  its  different  secretions,  the  source 
of  life  and  support ;  from  which  systematic 
transformation  is  derived  that  formation  of 
blood,  that  gradual  enlargement  of  flesh  and 
bone,  only  to  be  explained  by  much  literary 
information  on  one  side,  and  understood  by 
no  small  portion  of  medical  knowledge  on 
the  other. 

It  will  consequently  suffice  to  say,   that 
the  reader,  whose  mind    is   more  enlarged. 
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whose  views  are  more  extensive,  and  who 
cannot  reconcile  his  opinion  or  found  his 
juclo'meiit  upon  the  quality  of  aliment,  the 
pi'(i;'ess  of  digestion,  or  the  effect  of  nutrition^ 
by  what  has  been  concisely  introduced  upon 
those  subjects,  must  derive  more  substan- 
tial assistance  from  the  variety  of  excellent 
professional  publications  more  particularly 
adapted  to  such  investigation  and  inquiry; 
as  the  majority  of  those  who  do  me  the  ho- 
nour of  occasional  mspection,  will  certainly 
expect,  under  the  head  we  now  write  upon, 
to  tiud  much  more  matter  of  amusement 
and  rural  instruction  than  scientific  disqui- 
sition. 

Declinins:,  therefore,  a  matter  of  so  much 
extent,  and  so  little  applicable  to  the  present 
purpose,  we  naturally  revert  to  the  state  of 
the  mare,  and  the  means  of  enlarging  the 
powers;  from  which,  alone,  the  foal  is  to  re- 
ceive not  only  a  suihciency  of  nutriment 
for  bare  subsistence,  but  an  absolute  abun- 
dance or  superflux  for  tlie  promotion  of  ad- 
vantages we  have  so  particularly  explained. 
^I'he  deiiciencj^  before  mentioned  having  been 
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attentively  ascertained,  and  excellent  pasture 
M^ith  <rood  water  not  beinc^  found  to  increase 
the  flow  of  milk  so  much  as  is  evidently  re- 
quired, an  addition  of  more  substantial  and 
nutritive  food  must  be  associated  with  what 
has  been  always  considered  the  first  and  most 
natural  aliment  for  equestrian  improvement. 

All  rules,  however  established,  are  perpe- 
tually liable  to  some  exception,  and  nature  is 
not  uncommonly  assisted,  or  counteracted, 
by  ways  and  means  the  very  least  expected  ; 
for  every  constitution  will  not  be  acted  upon 
in  the  same  manner  either  in  the  human  or 
brute  creation.  In  fact,  daily  experierice 
with  the  human  species  aiffords  ample  proof, 
that  the  same  articles  in  physic  or  food  shall 
act  in  a  direct  contrary  w^ay,  and  produce 
a  very  different  effect  vipon  one  habit  to 
what  it  shall  in  another ;  a  circumstance  so 
generally  known  and  admitted,  v/ouid  fur-- 
nish  sufficient  latitude  for  conjecture  respect- 
ing the  animal  we  now  treat  of,  were  proof 
really  wanting  to  e:itablish  such  opinion  ; 
which  is  by  no  means  the  case,  as  numerous 
instances  might  be  quoted  to  corroborate  a 
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variety  of  similar  contrasts,  were  they  at  all 
necessary,  to  confirm  a  belief  of  what  in  re- 
ality there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt. 

Convinced,  therefore  of  such  facts,  it  is 
but  a  natu^ral  inference  to  conclude,  the 
best,  or  indeed  pasture  of  any  kind,  may  not 
be  so  equally  conducive  to  the  improvement 
and  condition  of  all  immediately  after  foal- 
ing, but  that  it  may  act  as  a  .powerful  re- 
storative upon  one,  while  it  relaxes  and  de- 
bilitates the  system  of  another;  particularly 
where,  from  a  vitiated  or  diseased  state  of  the 
stoniach  and  intestines,  it  passes  so  rapidly 
and  indigested  through  the  body,  as  to  de- 
posit but  little  of  either  essence  or  substance 
for  the  subsistence  of  the  frame  or  support  of 
the  foal. 

This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  predomi- 
nant causes  of  the  defect,  and  should  be 
counteracted  by  such  means  as  are  calculated 
to  strengthen  the  digestive  powers,  animate 
the  circulation,  and  diffuse  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  chyle  to  preserve  the  necessary  secre- 
tions, without  which  a  healthy  and  im- 
proving state   is  not  to  be  expected.     To 
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effect  this,  give  a  warm  mash  every  mornmg, 
composed  of  brown  malt  three  quarts,  and 
one  of  cracked  oatmeal  (commoniy  called 
grits),  let  the  water  be  poured  on  boiling 
hot,  and  repeatedly  stirred  up  till  of  a  pro- 
per warmth,  when  it  may  be  given  in  either 
field  or  stable,  unless  any  severity  of  wea- 
ther should  render  the  latter  most  eli<^ible. 
In  the  evening  of  each  day,  give  half  a 
gallon  of  good  sound  mealy  oats,  with  the 
addition  of  a  pint  of  old  beans,  either  whole 
or  split,  as  will  be  most  readily  taken  by  the 
subject  for  whom  they  are  intended  :  these 
feeds,  exclusive  of  their  great  nutritive  pro- 
perty, will  powerfully  assist  in  retaining  the 
aliment  in  the  stomach  by  their  restringent 
quality,  thereby  contributing  largely  to  tiie 
general  purport  of  the  whole. 

This  plan  should  be  persevered  in  for  six 
days  without  intermission,  when  an  increased 
supply  of  milk  from  the  inare  may  be  ear- 
nestly expected  :  birt  should  that  improve- 
ment not  become  perceptible,  she  may  be 
reasonably  deemed  a  very  poor  nurse,  and 
no  other  extraordinary  means  be  attempted 
to  assist  the  imperfection  ;  but  care  must  be 
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taken  to  wean  the  foal  very  early  in  the  en- 
suino;  winter,  (as  will  be  hereafter  explained) 
upon  a  well  justified  presumption,  that 
at  the  autumnal  declination  of  grass,  her 
slender  portion  of  support  for  the  foal  will 
disappear  also. 

How  far  it  may  be  consistent,  at  least 
prudent,  to  breed  a  second  time  from  mares 
whose  powers  are  evidently  deficient  in  fur- 
nishing such  portion  of  milk  as  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  stamp  the  attempt  with 
success,  must  be  left  entirely  to  the  decision 
of  the  parties  interested  in  the  event ;  some 
of  whom,  I  have  before  observed,  are,  from 
diifcTent  motives,  too  much  attached  to 
undeserving  favourites  ever  to  suffer  their 
opinions  to  be  warped  by  any  consideration 
or  remonstrance  whatever.  For  my  own 
part,  I  feel  justified  by  personal  experience 
and  attentive  observation,  in  again  making 
public  declaration,  that  in  so  serious  and 
expensive  a  business  as  breeding  for  either 
the  turf,  field,  road,  or  draft,  no  blind  pre- 
judice or  infatuating  prepossession  should  in- 
fluence me  to  persevere  in  the  practice  with 
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palpable  points,  defects,  or  disqualifications 
against  me  in  either  horse  or  inare ;  and  I 
have  not  the  least  shadow  of  doubt  remain- 
ing, but  those  who  confidently  make  the  ex- 
periment will  have  sufficient  reason  to  repent 
the  hazard  of  the  undertaking. 

Returning  now  to  th.e  successful  foaling^ 
of  the  brood  mare,  properly  adapted  to  a 
continuation  of  breeding,  we  revert  to  the 
accustomed  method  of  soon  taking  her  again 
to  horse:  upon  which  a  variety  of  opinions 
have  been  transmitted  from  sire  to  son,  and 
re-echoed  from  one  generation  to  another. 
It  has  been  the  invariable  practice  with  some, 
to  offer  the  maie  a  horse  on  the  fourth  day 
after  foaling,  to  insure  "  the  greater  chance 
of  immediate  conception  ;"  w^ith  others,  "  to 
promote  an  increased  flow  of  milk  ;'*  and  an 
established  opinion,  "  that  the  horse  will  be 
more  readily  taken  at  that  time  than  at  any 
future  part  of  the  season." 

These  are  opinions  in  themselves  so  per- 
fectly inotlensive,  and  of  so  little  conse- 
quence, that  they  require  not  the  least  ani- 
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iiiadversion  ;  on  the  contrary,  are  left  open  to 
the  judgment  of  every  reader,  upon  the  con- 
sistency of  which,  he  may  determine  as  most 
coincident  with  his  own  wish,  or  the  practice 
of  the  place  he  lives  in.  As  it  is  my  invaria- 
ble plan  not  to  enlarge  upon  points  that  are 
unneces,sary^  or  start  obstacles  and  condemn 
customs  that  can  be  attended  with  no  palpa- 
ble prejudice,  I  shall  only  introduce  some 
slight  remarks  as  occur,  without  obtruding 
any  thing  dictatorially  decisive  to  affect  or 
discourage  the  local  customs  of  others. 

To  prevent,  however,  such  inconvenience 
as  may  probably  arise  from  too  hasty  a  de- 
termination, let  it  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, that  by  having  the  mare  covered  so  very 
soon  after  foaling,  you  bring  her  (should 
such  covering  be  productive)  full  three  weeks 
or  a  month  sooner  the  next  season  than  the 
year  preceding ;  and  should  that  have  been 
*only  in  proper  season,  (viz.  the  latter  end  of 
April  or  beginning  of  May),  you  encounter 
the  probability  of  much  inconvenience  ;  for> 
this  calculation  remaining  unattended  to, 
your  produce  may  fall  early  in  the  month  of 
March,  not  only  under  the  disadvantage  of 
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bleak  winds  and  frigid  showers,  but  before 
there  is  a  single  blade  of  exuberant  pasture 
to  subsist  the  dam,  or  encourage  the  growth 
of  twelve  months  tedious  expectation. 

From  what   has   been   so  lately   and  re- 
peatedly urged,  respecting  the  properties  of 
different   kinds  of  aliment,    and    its    effect 
upon  the  aliment  system,  little  more  can  be 
required  to  prove,  that  whenever  a  necessity 
absolutely  exists  for  subsisting  the  mare  en- 
tirely upon  dry  food^  the  secretion  of  milk 
must  be  mevitably    reduced,   and   tlie    im- 
provement  of  the   foal  proportionably  ob- 
structed.    Taking  this,   then,    as  a  matter 
universally  admitted,  and,  in  fact,  what  no 
man  living  will  attempt  to  disprove,  we  may 
naturally    conclude    no    rci,tional    investiga- 
tor of  truth  and  consistency  will  ever  deviate 
so    much    from    the   line    of  his    own    in- 
terest,  as  to    promote    the    propagation   of 
what  must,  at  the  time  of  its  birth,  be  in 
a  great  degrt^e  deprived  of  its  most  natural 
means  of  existence ;  a  deficiency  not  in  his 
power  to  supply  by  any  adequate  substitute 
whatever* 
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JRelinquishiilg,  therefore,  so  extravagant 
an  idea,  we  proceed  to  the  time  most  natural 
for  bringing  the  mare  to  the  horse  after  her 
foaling,  if  she  is  intended  to  continue  her 
services  as  a  brood  mare,  and  to  be  managed 
accordingly.  The  time  most  applicable  in 
one  respect,  may  not  prove  always  the  most 
convenient  in  another,  as  it  should  be  regu- 
lated, if  possible,  to  avoid  the  before-men- 
tioned extremes  of  the  foal  falling  too  early 
or  late  in  the  season.  Most  mares  will  take 
the  horse  on  either  the  ninth,  fifteenth, 
fxoentij'- first,  or  twentij- seventh  day  after  foal- 
ing; of  these,  neither  will  occasion  any  great 
variation  in  the  time  of  her  foaling  the  next 
season,  though  I  should  adhere  to  either  of 
the  two  last,  unless  the  mare  had  foaled  late 
in  the  year,  when  the^^V^^  or  second  should 
Certainly  be  preferred.  After  which  cover-^ 
ing,  or  refusal  of  the  horse,  she  should  corl- 
tiime  to  be  tried  at  the  stated  periods  so  par- 
ticularly specified  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
work  ;  always  concluding  the  mare  to  be 
stinted,  and  in  a  state  of  conception,  when 
she  has  repeatedly  declined  the  horse  in  the 
manner  there  described. 

g9       ^ 
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Before  we  take  leave  of  this  part  of  our 
subject,  it  conies  directly  in  point  to  offer  a 
few  w^ords  upon  the  ahnost  universal  prac- 
tice of  continuing  to  breed,  year  after  year, 
from  the  same  mare,  till  nature,  over -driven, 
thwarts  the  attempt  by  the  occasional  in- 
troduction of  a  barren  year^  in  direct  oppo« 
gition  to  the  intent  of  the  b;reeder,  demon- 
strating upon  cGmpuhion  the  necessity  of 
what  he  did  not  intend  to  comprehend  by 
choice. 

The  very  means  by  which  the  embryo  is 
generated,  and  the  nutriment  required,  not 
only  to  support  its  growth  during  the  months 
of  gestation,  but  the  subsequent  term  of  its 
suction  evidently  point  out  the  consistency 
of  some  portion  of  rest  or  respite  for  tlie 
dam,  to  acquire  additional  strength,  after  the 
incessant  labour  of  continually  collecting  a 
double  portion  of  food  to  subsist  herself  and_ 
support  her  offspring. 

The  fashionable  and  preddminaht  plea  of 
attachment  to  interest  and  self-preservation, 
will  render  deaf  to  this  remonstrance  num-^ 
bers,  who,   ''  unwilling  to  lose   the   y^ar/' 
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and  incapable  of  imbibing  instruction  from 
the  nicest  laws  of  nature,  will  be  regulated 
implicitly  by  the  dictates  of  tlieir  own  mer- 
cenary sensations  ;  affecting  to  believe,  that 
the  mare,  producing  a  foal  every  year,  will 
continue  her  stock  equally  strong,  healthy, 
and  valuable,  with  those  that  are  favoured 
with  occasional  and  necessary  intermissions. 
This  is  not  the  fact ;  attentive  observation, 
accurate  estimate,  and  impartial  decision,  will 
clearly  prove  such  succession  to  degenerate  in 
bone,  size,  strength,  and  value,  when  pro- 
duced from  the  same  mare  for  a  series  of 
years  without  the  least  cessation  ;  Avhile,  on 
the  contrary,  a  single  years  fallow  in  every 
three  or  four^  will,  upon  comparison,  criti- 
cally made,  prove  in  the  aggregate  decidedly 
in  favour  of  the  breeder. 

Having  gone  regularly  tUrou^h  every 
branch  of  information  at  all  appertaining  to 
the  propagation  and  preservation  of  stock, 
we  now  come  to  the  time  and  manner  of 
weaning ;  a  matter  that  must  ever  be  regu- 
lated much  more  bj'^  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  than  the  state  of  the  ^^ason,  depending 
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in  a  great  degree  upon  the  conditions  we  prov 
ceed  to  explain.  Considerations  upon  this 
subject  are  so  unavoidab!}^  complex,  and  de- 
pend so  mucli  upon  contingencies,  that  a 
nicety  of  discrimination  is  upon  ail  occasions 
necessary  how  to  proceed  in  the  bqsiqes^  be- 
fore us. 

The  difference  of  a  mare  foaUng  early  or 
late  in  the  season ;  her  remaining  fallow, 
or  having  taken  the  horse  and  renewed  her 
conception;  the  forward  growth  nnd  rapid 
iiliprovement,  or  puny  and  backward  state  of 
the  foal,  are  all  conditional  matters  upon 
which  variations  are  to  be  formed.  For  in- 
stance, where  the  mare  has  dropped  her 
foal  early  in  the  season,  has  again  taken  the 
horse,  and  the  foal  at  her  foot  has  improved 
properly,  and  acquired  the  desired  strength 
apd  size  previous  to  the  commencement  of 
severe  weather;  such  foal  should  be  taken 
fiom  the  dam  so  soon  as  the  decay  of  pas- 
ture perceptibly  occasions  a  reduction  in  the 
supply  of  milk  ;  and  this  separation  becomes^ 
the  more  immediately  necessary  upon  an  esta- 
blished truth,  that  thelongerafoalispermittec| 
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to  oppress  nature,  by  a  compulsive  secretion 
and  evacuation  of  milk  from  a  mare  again 
advanced  in  foal,  the  more  will  the  subject 
in  emhrijo  be  consequently  impoverished  and 
restrained,  when  deprived  o(  its  portion  of 
nutriment,  then  converted  through  another 
channel,  and  appropriated  to  a  different  use. 
This  incontrovertible  system  of  the  animal 
economy  must  be  so  evidently  clear  to  the 
most  uncultivated  comprehension,  (accus- 
tomed to  dedicate  but  little  attention  to  the 
slightest  indications  of  nature),  that  it  be- 
comes matter  of  admiration  how  so  absurd  a 
practice  can  ever  be  supported  upon  the 
basis  of  inadvertency ;  when  it  would  be  ren- 
dering nature  accessary  to  a  perversion  of  her 
ow^n  laws,  even  to  suppose  it  w^a^  ever  intend- 
ed, that  any  animal  existing  should  longer 
sub>ist  or  preij  upon  the  very  vitals  of  its  dam, 
when  the  frame  was  again  advancing  in  preg- 
nancy with  another. 

From  this  necessary  allusion  to  a  practice 
that  is  not  only  exceedingly  common  and 
too  little  attended  to,  but  is  also  prejudi- 
cial to  the  subjects  themselves  in  a  greater 
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degree  than  generally  understood,  (merely 
for  want  of  a  little  scientific  reflection  upon 
the  properties  of  food  and  its  different  ef^ 
fects)  we  come  to  a  case  apposite  in  itself, 
that  must  be  regulated  accordingly;  as, 
where  the  mare  has  foaled  late  in  the  year^ 
and  has  not  been  again  put  to  horse,  or 
where  the  retarded  and  unpromising  state  of 
the  f  )al  renders  extra  care  and  nursing  ab- 
solutely necessary  ;  in  either  of  which, 
every  encouragement  should  be  given  to  pro- 
mote the  strength  and  orowth  of  the  foal, 
during  the  inclemency  of  the  winter  season, 
which  it  should  be  remembered,  he  is  not 
nearly  so  weli  enabled  to  encounter,  as  those 
of  a  greater  age  possessing  the  advantages 
before  described.  In  such  instances  as  these, 
although  the  flovv  of  milk  from  the  dam  will 
be  \ery  considerably  checked  by  the  alte- 
ration of  food  dependent  upon  the  different 
seasons,  yet  witli  frequent  supplies  of  good 
liay  to  the  mare,  it  may  be  proportionally 
assisted,  and  with  occasional  aids  of  proper 
food  to  the  foal,  great  advantages  may  be 
derived  from  letting  them  run  together 
through  the  severest  months  of  the  winter  ; 
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to  evade  the  ill  effects  of  which,  nocturnal 
shelter  will  very  much  contribute. 

Notwithstanding  every  possible  informa- 
tion that  can  be  introduced,  such  variety  of 
case  may  occur,  with  so  great  a  complication 
of  circumstances,  that  no  literary  description, 
however  diffuse,  can  prove  completely  ade-. 
quate  to  every  idea  upon  the  subject  ;  condi- 
tional instructions  must  always  become  sub- 
servient to  the  discriminating  judgment  of 
the  owner  or  superintendant,  upon  whose  fa- 
vourable opinion  or  prejudice,  caprice  or 
compliance,  will  depend  the  effect  of  the 
whole  ;  and  to  such  precarious  decision  alone 
must  the  w^riter  ultimately  submit  the  con- 
sistency and  execution  of  his  directions, 
though  he  were  to  produce  an  immaculate 
volume  upon  the  subject. 

Conscious,  however,  of  the  compulsive 
necessity  for  such  dependence,  and  the  diver- 
sity of  cases  requiring  conditional  changes  to 
the  variety  of  circumstances  that  may  occur, 
no  particular  zveek  or  ??io}ifk  can  be  invaria- 
bly fixed  for  weaning ;  as  some  of  the  con- 
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tingencies  before  raentioned  may  render  it 
unavoidably  necessary  in  the  earliest  month 
of  the  winter,  or  protract  it  to  the  latest  in 
the  spring  ;  Avhich  must,  after  all  that  cau 
be  offered  in  print,  depend  entirely  upon  the 
discretion  and  interest  of  the  parties  more 
immediately  concerned, 

Wa^ang,  for  those  reasons,  farther  ani^ 
madversion  respecting  the  time,  we  advert  to 
the  7nanner  of  effecting  a  change,  sometimes 
attended  with  difficulty,  but  seldom  or  never 
with  danger,  particularly  when  regulated  by 
due  attention  to  circiwistunces,  season,  states 
and  condition  ;  considerations  that  never 
escape  the  eye  of  vigilance,  and  generally 
insure  their  own  reward.  Towards  the  con- 
clusion of  the  year,  the  foal  acquires,  by  in- 
stinct and  observation^  some  relish  for  pas- 
ture, but  unluckily  begins  to  enjoy  it  just  ^t 
its  autumnal  declination,  when  long  dreary 
nights,  damp  fogs,  and  frequent  rains  have 
succeeded  the  eiihvening  rays  of  the  genial 
sun,  depriving  it  of  its  former  substance 
and  verual  sweetness ;  at  this  critical  period 
all    nature    undergoes   a   visible   alteration, 
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and  the  change  is  as  severe  in  its  effects 
upon  the  animal  as  th^  vegetative  part  of 
the  world/ 

In  this  general  revolution,  the  expected 
and  former  nutriment  from  the  dam  becomes 
not  only  reduced  in  quantify,  but  impaired  in 
qualit\)\  divested  in  a  great  degree  of  its 
balsamic  and  nourishing  property,  it  wisely 
points  out  to  the  foal  the  feeling  necessity 
of  an  adequate  substitute  for  such  defi- 
ciency ;  under  so  predominant  a  sensation  as 
hunger,  he  readily  submits  to  an  alteration  in 
the  means  of  subsistence,  and  in  a  few  days 
becomes  perfectly  reconciled  to  the  food 
allotted  him,  provided  it  is  applicable  to  the 
state  of  his  infancy,  good  in  its  kind,  and 
properly  selected  t^o  gratify  the  calls  of 
jiature. 

Of  these  there  are  various  kinds,  that  have 
each  their  different  advocates,  whether  in 
oats^  bran^  chaff]  barley,  wheat,  hay,  or  strait'^ 
and  each  advocate  loaded  with  reasons  of 
the  first  .importance,  and  self-consequence, 
(regulated  perhaps  by  pecuniary  sensation) 
to  justify  the  opinion  he  has  formed  :  but  ^s 
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it  is  by  no  means  the  purpose  to  lead  our 
readers  through  a  dull  and  tedious  labyrinth 
of  perplexities,  v/ithouta  ghmmering  of  either 
jitififi/  or  htformation,  we  shall  endeavour  to 
ascertain  the  preference  without  animadvert- 
ing upon  the  judgment  and  opinion  of  others, 
wisliing,  upon  the  basis  of  truth  and  con- 
sistency, only  to  establish  the  criterion  of  our 
ovv^n. 

It  has  been  generally  said  of  Oats  (al- 
though the  universally  established  food  for 
horses)  that  they  are  dangerous  to  foals  at 
the  time  of  weaning,  under  an  idea  of  the 
optic  nerves  being  so  violently  affected  by  the 
strength  required  in  mastication,  as  to  occa-^ 
sion  future  disease,  debilitation,  and  some- 
times loss  of  the  eyes  :  as  this  is,  however, 
a  matter  that  never  can  be  reduced  to  cer- 
tainty, but  must  always  remain  dependent 
upon  conjecture,  without  even  the  possibility 
of  proof,  it  may  be  perfectly  applicable  to 
the  disposition  of  those  who  entertain  doubts', 
to  adopt  the  alternative  of  feeding  with  the 
grain  or  grits  only  first  divested  of  the  hulls, 
as  in  the  shell  ox  husk  such  difficulty  must  be 
resident,  and  not  in  the  meal. 
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Bran  may  have  its  occasional  use,  when 
called  111  aid  of  other  aliment,  but  is  en- 
titled to  little  or  no  estimation  on  the  score 
of  nutriment y  be^iig  like  the  different  kinds 
oistrazv  or  ci^fl^,  evidently  calculated  more  to 
amuse  the  appetite  and  expand  the  frame 
than  subsist  the  body.  Barli^y,  (particu- 
larly when  manufactured,  and  meliorated 
into  malt)  as  well  as  Wheat,  commands  the 
priority  of  invigoration  with  almost  eveVy 
part  of  the  creation  ;  for,  whether  the  expe- 
riment be  made  on  ??2an,  beast,  or  the  more 
inferior  classes  oi  foxcl  or  vermin,  it  becomes 
every  way  conspicuous.  The  great  salubrity 
and  nutritive  property  of  sound,  fragrant, 
well-made  Meadow  and  Clover  Hay  are 
too  universally  known  to  require  a  single 
line  upon  their  ex!3ellence. 

In  addition  to  these,  most  of  which  are  in 
constant  use,  may  be  introduced  two  articles 
equally  applicable,  though  not  in  such  ge- 
neral request :  they  are,  nevertheless,  in  the 
liighest  estimation  with  those  who  have 
proved  their  utility,  and  stand  entitled  to 
the  warmest  recommendation.      First,   the 
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pulse,  passing  under  the  denomination  of 
Horse  Beans,  which  from  their  great  sub- 
stance^ adhesive  quality,  and  known  invigo- 
rating power,  are  justly  supposed  to  convey 
a  greater  portion  of  nutriujfent  to  the  system 
than  any  other  corn  appropriated  to  the  same 
use.  Adn;itting  this  to  be  realiy  the  case, 
they  likewise  retain  the  advantage  of  being 
feadily  adapted  to  horses  of  every  description, 
from  infancy  to  age,  and  may  be  given  as 
exi:;encies  require,  either  in  their  natural 
state,  whole  or  split,  as  is  the  usual  method 
when  given  with  bran  (a  feed  very  common 
with  horses  of  the  lower  class  of  mechanics) 
or  completely  ground,  (and  called  bean  meal) 
for  the  use  of  foals  or  colts,  so  young  that 
they  are  incapable  of  receiving  them  in  any 
other  state. 

The  other  article,  whether  recommended 
as  a  useful  winter  substitute  for  the  more 
succulent  herbage  of  the  summer,  or  only  as 
a  cheap  and  additional  method  of  subsist- 
ence, need  only  be  more  generally  known  to 
establish  its  own  reputation  :  whether  joined 
to  the  accustomed  food  of  draft  horses  used 
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in  agriculture,  colts  during  those  months  of 
the  year  when  the  growth  of  pasture  is  re- 
strained, foals  when  weaning,  or  in  addition 
to  the  keep  of  mar^s  whose  foals  are  required 
and  permitted  to  run  at  the  foot  all  the  zcin- 
ter,  it  is  of  equal  utihty,  particularly  to  the 
latter,  whose  flow  of  milk  it  greatly  enlarges 
if  given  in  sufficient  quantities  to  promote 
the  advantage. 

Carrots,  the  article  thus  highly  com- 
mended, after  fair  and  impartial  trial,  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  in  the  vegetable  v/orld, 
and  so  easy  of  cultivation,  that  in  a  light 
sandy  soil  no  crop  is  supposed  to  produce  a 
greater  share  of  emolument :  of  this,  certain 
adventurers  are  so  well  convinced,  that  the 
very  labourers  in  the  north-west  parts  of  the 
county  of  Surry  rent  from  the  neighbouring 
farmers  a  moiety  of  even  the  poorest  land 
upon  .the  verge  of  the  barren  heath,  at  the 
exorbitant  price  of  three  dLudfour  pounds  per 
acre  for  the  summer  season,  only  to  produce 
a  single  crop,  when  it  is  immediately  resigned 
to  the  landlord  for  his  season  gf  wheat  to 
follow. 
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Tlie  largesfe  and  handsomest  they  begin  ia 
pull  in  September  and  October;  these  are 
very  neatly  formed  into  bunches,  and  con- 
signed to  the  London  market  by  the  waggon 
load,  at  the  enormous  expense  of  tzvo  gui- 
?ieas  for  the  carriage  only,  which,  with  the 
additional  trouble  and  charge  of  double  hoe-^ 
mgy  pulliug,  zcashiifg,  and  bunching,  gives  it 
the  appearance  of  a  very  expensive  crop  : 
but  when  it  is  taken  into  the  calculation,  that 
three,  sometimes  /bz^r  loads  are  produced  from 
a  single  acre,  that  (according  to  the  season) 
sell  in  London  from  Jour  to  sk  pounds  per 
load,  the  great  advantage  becomes  palpably 
striking  even  to  the  most  indifferent  arithme- 
tician. But  the  emolument  ends  not  here  ; 
for,  upon  tiie  average,  no  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  produce  are  included  in  the' 
above  proportion,  as  turning  out  suSciently 
hatidsome  for  tlie  trade  before  described ; 
the  remaining^  proportion,  that  are  short,  ?'//- 
shaped,  d.nd  forked,  are  deemed  refuse,  and 
used  in  the  winter  by  such  growers  as  have 
stock  of  their  own,  or  disposed  of  by  those 
who  have  noiie,  to  their  neighbours,  at  a  very 
moderate  price.     To   the  corroboration    of 
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this  fact  I  speak  experimentally,  having  been 
a  consumer  among  niy  own  stock  oi fourscore 
bushels  in  one  winter,  purchased  at  only  six-^ 
pence  each  bushel,  exclusive  of  a  very  con- 
siderable quantity  produced  from  a  part  of 
my  own  land,  then  under  similar  cultivation, 
from  a  thorough  conviction  of  their  utility 
and  profit. 

.   The  method  to  preserve  them  for  the  win- 
ter consumption  is  as  follows :  let  them  be 
taken  up  early  in  the  autumn,  so  soon  as 
their  superficial  or  vegetative  parts  begin  to 
decline,  and  laid  upon  a  bed   of  new  xcheat" 
straw,  in  a  dry  room,  or  close  granary,  with- 
out cleaning,  just  as  they  are  taken  out  of 
the  ground  ;  they  are  then  to  be  plentifully 
covered  with  the  same  bedding,  to  protect 
them  fi'om  long  and  severe  frosts  tiiat  fre- 
quently ensue,  after  being  affected  by  wdiich, 
they  soon  decay  and  become  rotten  :  no  fear 
of  this  need,  nevertheless,   be  entertained, 
provided  proper  care  and  attention  be  paid  to 
the  bed  and  cdverino",  as  thev  theii  continue 
perfectl}'  soimd  to  the  expiration  of  a  very 
long  winter.     There  is  also  another  equally 
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effectual  method  of  preservation  much  in  use 
in  the  neighbourhood  aUuded  to,  by  substi- 
tuting sand  for  straw,  letting  them  be ,  very 
substantially  covered  to  exclude  the  external 
air  :  but  as  that  article  is  not  so  universal,  or 
to  be  obtained  by  any  means  in  many  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  straxi)  must  undoubtedly 
prove  most  convenient  for  the  purpose. 

During  the  season  required  for  consump-^ 
tion,  let  any  quantity  be  taken  from  the  heap 
and  placed  in  a  mash  or  other  tub,  there  co- 
vered with  water  from  a  pump  or  pond,  as 
maybe  most  convenient;  when  having  stood 
an  hour  or  two,  to  soften  the  surrounding 
earth  left  on  for  preservation,  they  should 
be  well  washed  with  a  heath  bjoom  for  a  few 
minutes,  till  properly  clean  ;  then  pouring 
off  the  foul  water,  and  washing  them  once 
more  with  a  pail  or  two  of  clean,  they  will 
soon  become  dry  enough  for  the  following 
operation  : 

Let  them  be  cut  first  longitudinally,  then 
transversely ;  or,  to  make  use  of  a  more 
comprehensible  term,  (at  least  rather  better 
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adapted  to  the  rustic  capacities  of  those  like- 
ly to  become  the  operators)  ^'  ailwart  and 
across,'*  into  small  squares  about  the  size  of 
a  horse  or  tick-bean  ;  in  which  state  they  will 
be  consumed  in  the  winter  with  the  greatest 
avidity,  by  any  class  of  horses,  mares,  or 
colts,  either  alone  or  intermixed  with  chaff, 
oats,  bran,  or  any  other  dry  food  to  which 
they  are  accustomed. 

To  remove  such  doubts  as  may  arise  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  pass  through  life  in 
the  true  mechanical  dog-trot  of  their  great 
grandsires,  and  who^  from  their  personal 
pride  and  innate  dulness,  never  condescend  to 
make  an  experiment,  or  sanction  an  improve- 
ment when  made  ;  I  think  it  necessary  to  re- 
peat the  fact,  that  I  have  with  the  greatest 
success  introduced  this  additional  article  oF 
food  to  all  the  different  horses  in  my  posses- 
sion (hunters  excepted)  during  a  long,  dreary, 
and  severe  winter,  never  remembering  to 
have  had  them  in  better  health,  vigour, 
and  condition.  Among  these  were  a  team 
of  draft  horses  in  constant  employment, 
not  only  in  agriculture,  but  occasional  hard 
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work  upon  the  road:  growing  colts  of  diffe- 
rent kinds,  as  well  as  brood  mares  and  foals, 
who  all  equally  enjoyed  a  participation  of 
the  experiment  in  every  kind  of  way  it  could 
be  offered  them  ;  tending  sufficiently  to  jus- 
tify every  thing  I  can  "presume  to  offer  in  re- 
commendation of  the  practice,  more  particu- 
larlj'^  with  stock  required  only  in  improving 
condition  during  the  winter;  and  not  destined 
to  any  kind  of  labaur. 

In  this  just  representation,  I  beg  by  no^ 
means  to  have  my  expressions  misconstrued^ 
or  my  meaning  perverted,  but  desire  it  should 
be  generally  understood,  I  urge  their  utility 
in  applicable  proportions  as  a  cheap  auxiliary 
to  other  food,  without  indulging  an  idea  of 
their  being  used  alone ;  as  well  as  to  have  it 
held  in  remembrance,  however  serviceable 
and  healthy  tliey  may  have  proved,  and  cer- 
tainly are  to  the  unemployed  part  of  stock, 
it  was  never  my  intent  to  declare  them  ca- 
pable of  constituting  the  basis  of  nutrition  and 
support  for  horses  in  constant  and  laborious 
work.  On  the  contrary,  knov/ing  experi- 
mentally the  great  expense  of  breeding,  and 
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how  necessary  it  is  to  acquire  occasional  aid 
from  the  frequent  interpositions  of  economy ^ 
I  earnestly  recommend  the  culture  of  them, 
upon  that  score,  (in  those  parts  of  the  king- 
dom not  so  favourably  adapted  to  breeding) 
as  a  very  useful  and  profitable  associate  with 
other  food  for  brood  mares,  foals,  and  grow- 
ing colts,  in-»  severe  or  long  winters,  when 
hay  and  corn  are  at  an  exceeding  high  price 
from  a  general  failure  in  the  crop,  or  an  in- 
different season  for  the  harvest.  ' 

From  this  unavoidable  deviation  we  return 
to  the  business  of  Weaning,  a  matter  that 
will  be  in  some  degree  more  easily  reconciled 
by  permitting  the  foal  to  feed  with  the  mare 
for  a  few  days  upon  .the  dry  food  previous 
to  the  entire  separation.  The  question  natu- 
rally, and  indeed  generally,  arising  at  this  pe- 
riod, is  not,   what  food  is  the  most  salutary 
for  the  subject  in  question  ;  but,    which  is 
the  kind  of  food  most  applicable  to  the  sen- 
sations  of  the  owner?  Though  were  reason 
or  prudence    consulted,  that  food  would  be 
adopted  most  adequate  to  the  probable  value 
of  the  foal  ;  for,  notwithstanding  alKthat  can 
be  urged  in  the  defence  of  breeding  systema-^ 
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tically,  to  produce  stock  of  shape,  strength^ 
figure,  fashion,  bone,  or  speed,  (according 
to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  designed) 
there  will  still  remain  a  more  than  moderata 
proportion  of  the  breeders  formerly  described, 
who  must  inevitably  continue  to  propagate 
stock,  not  Avorth  the  proper  support  of  even 
the  first  twelve  months,  was  their  intrinsic 
value  to  be  brought  into  arbitrative  compe- 
tition with  the  year's  consumptiouo 

No  doubt  can  be  entertained  but  the  sweet- 
est hay,  with  a  daily  portion  of  the  hulled 
oats,  and  a  trifling  addition  of  the  bean  meal, 
would  be  as  perfectly  grateful  to  the  weaning 
foal  of  2i^ve  pound  pony  mare  as  to  the  palate 
of  a  son  of  Highflyer  ;  bi|t  it  is  natural  to 
conclude,  in  the  present  hourly  increasing 
age  of  sagacity  and  penetration,  self-interest^ 
with  its  concorqitants,  will  never  he  so  totally 
obscured,  as  not  to  I'egulate  the  conduct  of  the 
majority,  and  that  mares  and  colts  will  in 
general  be  supported  with  a  political  refer- 
Qnce  to  projit  and  loss,  however  some  excep- 
tions (with  favourites  of  a  forn;er  description) 
may  produce  many  a  four-year  old  at  the  do- 
mestic expense  of  thirty ,  forty ,  ovfftij  poufids^ 
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whose  whole  accumulation  oi points  and  j^er- 
fections    will    never   exceed    five^and-ttventy ^ 
when  brought  to  the  test  of  inspection  at  a 
public  market. 

Conscious  how  many  rrill  continue  to 
breed  under  every  disadvantage,  and  to  per- 
sist under  every  pecujiarity,  I  shall  submit 
the  distinct  kind  of  aliment  to  be  selected, 
and  the  quantity  to  be  regulated  entirely  by 
the  judgment,  whim,  caprice,  experiment,  or 
local  custom  of  every  individual,  upon  a  per- 
fect conviction  he  will  justly  claim  and  exert 
that  privilege,  in  opposition  to  any  opinion 
or  dictation  of  mine  ;  whose  further  instruc- 
tions upon  this  head  might  be  candidly  con- 
sidered obtrusive^  where  conditional  direc- 
tions under  so  many  contingencies  (as  the 
state  of  various  subjects  and  temperature  of 
severity  of  different  seasons)  must  prove  to- 
tally inadequate  to  general  application. 

Convinced^  however^  on  the  contrary,  how 
very  many  there  are,  who,  anxious  for  infor- 
mation and  open  to  instruction,  possess  pa- 
tience to  receive,  and  judgment  to  adopt, 
.every  species  of  improvement  calculated  for 
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the  promotion  of  general  good  ;  it  is  entirely 
for  their  accommodation,  that  I  have  minutely 
descended  not  only  to  an  explanation  of  the 
quality  of  different  kinds  of  food^  but  repeat- 
edly to  the  Avork  of  digestion  and  effect  of 
nutrition,  that  the  very  means  of  groxvth, 
strength,  and  condition  may  be  more  rationally 
considered  and  fundamentally  understood. 

Presuming  on  the  care  taken  to  inculcate 
such  knowledge,  and  thoroughly  convinced 
of  the  advantages  that  arise  from  a  liberal 
distribution  of  provender  to  stock  of  every 
kind  upon  certain  emergencies,  I  beg  to  con- 
clude my  observations  under  this  head,  with 
an  additional  injunction  to  breeders  of  every 
denomination,  to  endeavour,  in  the  txvo  Jirst 
"winters,  to  acquire  all  possible  advantage  in 
size,  strength,  and  bone  ;  which  I  have  be- 
fore said,  and  again  assert,  depends  as  much 
upon  the  judicious  and  plentiful  supplies  of 
food,  as  the  qualifications  of  horse  and  mare, 
so  solely  relied  upon,Bnd  eternally  echoed  by 
those  subordinate  cavillists,  who  possess  the 
opinion,  but  not  the  means  to  justify  their 
assertion.  For  size,  strength,  and  bone,  bein^' 
thus  constantly  promoted  by  care  and  atten- 
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tion,  they  not  only  fortn  the  frame  for  a 
ready  acquisition  of  flesh  in  that  seasOH  of 
the  year  when  nature  dispenses  her  gift^  ^iiai 
a  more  Hberal  hand,  but  being  (yitce  obtained 
can  never  be  obhterated  ;  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  first  opportunity  of  acquirias^  those 
perfections  being  totally  lost  by  an  unfair 
restraint  in  sustenance  durinij  the  first  fxvo 
years,  the  stock  is  more  or  less  stunted^  and 
an  irreparable  deficiency  constituted  that  can 
never  be  suppUed  in  the  same  subjeciSy  by  ei- 
ther present  regret  or  future  repentance. 
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IT  will  not  come  witliin  the  limits  of  thi$ 
work,  or  the  intention  of  the  writer,  to  inter- 
fere with  the  operative  part  of  the  art,  offer- 
ing a  dissertation  upon  the  routine  oi  leading, 
lunging,  baching,  riding,  7nounting,  or  dis^ 
inounting,  with  ease,  grace,  and  agili'y  :  these 
are  the  professional  privileges  of  Breakers 
alone,  from  the  rustic  rough  rider  of  the  most 
obscure  village  in  the  country,  to  the  fashion- 
able and  accomplished    Menage   Master 
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General  of  the  metropolis.  Professing, 
therefore,  no  interference  with,  or  attack 
upon,  the  principles  of  the  science,  I  proceed 
to  such  allusive  remarks  and  inferences  as  in- 
terest not  only  breeders  and  sportsmen,  but 
all  those  who  have  any  immediate  intercourse 
%vith  the  species,  whether  from  the  motive  of 
attachment,  pleasure,  health,  or  business. 

The  first  object  for  general  consideration  is 
the  age  most  proper  for  bringing  into  work 
horsas  of  difterent  descriptions,  according  to 
their  distinct  appropriations  ;  but  this,  like 
most  other  matters,  has  become  subservient 
to  the  prevalence  of  fashion,  and  in  much 
less  than  half  a  century  undergone  a  total 
revolution.  Some  years  since  (and  not  a 
great  many)  colts  and  fillies  were  haltered 
and  handled  a  little  at  three  \  turned  out 
again,  and  completely  hvokeatfour ;  used  mo^ 
derately  during  their  Jifth  year,  and  thought 
to  be  sufficiently  matured  for  constant  work 
at  six :  such  system  has  been,  however,  gra^ 
dually  changing,  as  the  value  of  horses  con^ 
tinned  to  increase,  a  circumstance  that  in  all 
probability  effected  the  alteration,  by  tempt* 
ing  breeders  to  turn  their  stock  into  specie,^ 
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with  much  less  trouble,  expense,  and  anxiety, 
than  when  kept  so  long  upon  hand  before 
they  could  be  taken  to  market^ 

This  has  turned  so  much  to  advantage  in 
their  annual  transfer  to  the  London  dealers, 
who  purchase  at  the  famous  fairs  of  Banbury, 
Northampton,  Leicester,  Reading,  and  many 
others,  (exchisive  of  their  extensive  agencies 
in  Yorlyshire  and  other  distant  counties)  that 
they  are  now  broke  and  sold  ^s  soon  as  they' 
have  obtained  size,  and  undergo  the  most  in- 
famous practices  upon  their  teeth,  to  enable 
flie  conscientious  seller  to  dispose  of  two^ 
three,  four-year  old,  for  2i  Jour,  Jive,  or  six; 
which  he  frequently  does  with  such  assure 
^nces  of  truth  and  integrity,  that  the  cheat  is 
very  little  likejy  to  be  discovered  by  any  sa- 
gacity or  circumspection  whatever, 

A  similar  degree  of  refinement  has  been 
effected  upon  the  turf,  as  with  the  more  in- 
ferior classes  ;  for  what  lias  been  promoted 
by  interest  on  one  hand,  has  been  extended 
by  the  invincible  spirit  of  opposition  on  the 
.  other.  It  is  but  a  few  years  since  a  four  year 
pld  plate  was  considered  the  first  pubiic  trial 
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of  speed  and  bottom,  between  young  horses 
calculated  and  trained  for  racing:  but  horses 
(as  well  as  women)  are  by  the  great  and  il- 
lumnied  effect  of  mpdern  penetration,  found 
to  be  so  much  forwarder  in  the  natural  state 
of  their  constitution,  that  they  are  brought 
into  use  many  years  sooner  in  the  present 
than  the  past  century  ;  having  now  not  only 
plates  constantly  run  for  by  three  years 'old, 
but  frequent  matches  and  sweepstakes  with 
two  years  old  and  yearlings. 

In  this  general  improvement  (if  it  can  be 
so  termed)  I  believe  any  observant  or  experi- 
enced reader  will  coincide  with  me  in  opinion^ 
and  hazard  the  assertion,  that  many  hundred 
horses  are  annually  crippled  and  irrecoverably 
injured  before  they  arrive  at  maturity ;  that 
is,  before  they  arrive  at  a  proper  age  for  the 
work  to  which  they  are  so  frequently  most 
injudiciously  destined.  In  support  of  this 
fact,  no  greater  or  m.ore  indisputable  autho- 
rity need  be  adduced,  than  a  reference  to  the 
infinity  of  invalids  to  be  daily  seen  on  ail  the 
popular  roads  leading  to  the  metropolis  ;  but 
should  a  stronger  proof  be  required,  to  meet 
the  opinions  of  the  interested  and  iyicredulous^ 
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let  it  be  extracted  from  the  visible  effect  of 
the  burning  cautery,  or  rotational  multiplicity 
of  FiiiED  HORSES  iu  perpetual  liberation 
from  the  hands  of  every  eminent  operator  in 
the  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  As  this 
custom  is  now  too  far  advanced  in  practice, 
and  too  firmly  estabhshed  by  interest  (at  the 
original  source  of  circulation),  to  admit  of  cure 
or  palliation,  further  animadversion  upon  its 
ill  effects  cannot  be  productive  of  either  suc- 
cess or  utility:  continuing,  therefore,  our  de- 
termination to  avoid  remarks  extraneous  or 
desultory,  we  proceed  to  such  practical  ob-* 
servations  as  are  more  likely  to  excite  gene- 
ral attention. 

Of  these,  none  become  more  entitled  to 
the  consideration  of  horse-breakers  and  their 
employers,  than  the  natural  disposition 
and  temper  of  the  subject  they  are  taking 
in  hand  ;  for  it  is  a  positive  fact  that  more 
horses  have  been  injured  in  their  tempers 
and  dispositions  by  the  indiscretion,  impe- 
tuosity, or  professional  intoxication  of  those 
to  whose  management  they  are  unavoidably 
intrusted,  than  by  any  other  means  what- 
ever. 
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Reason  and  observation  afford  evident  de^ 
monstration  that  horses  have  their  different' 
degrees  of  sagacity  and  penetration  ;  their 
spontaneous  efforts  are  all  regulated  by  the 
most  impressive  and  inherent  sensations,  de-» 
pendent  upon  passions  conspicuous  as  our 
own;  subject  to  an  equal  display  of  fortitude^ 
fear,  joy,  grief,  courage,  timidity,  attachment^ 
and  prejudice,  as  any  of  the  human  species; 
and  this  is  so  perfectly  known  to  those  who 
have  made  nature  the  object  of  frequent  me- 
ditation, that  they  cannot  consider  the  com- 
munication a  matter  of  novelty  ;  while  those 
who  receive  the  information  under  an  impres- 
sion of  doubt,  must,  in  the  moments  of  reflec- 
tion, be  seriously  convinced  they  have  read 
but  little  in  the  fertile  volume  of  experience. 

Upon  the  most  palpable  conviction  that 
those  passions  havea  predominant  ascendancy 
over  their  different  subjects,  I  presume  to 
urge  the  consistency  of  rendering  the  animal 
obedient  to  the  will,  by  sucli  methods  as  are 
calculated  moretoacquirehis'submissionthan 
excite  his  anger ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  ac- 
complish the  business  more  by  gentle  means 
than  coercive  exertions.     The  necessity  for 
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earnestly  recommending  this  lenity  in  the 
practice,  has  arisen  from  innumerable  in- 
stances within  my  own  knowledge  of  horses 
rendered  invincibly  restive  by  the  dint  of  per- 
petual ill  usage  and  unjust  opposition  ;  when^ 
from  the  natural  bent  of  their  dispositions,  a 
different  mode  of  treatment  would  have  pro- 
duced a  direct  contrary  effect. 

To  this  part  of  the  subject  I  have  ever 
paid  the  greatest  personal  attention,  and  de- 
clare, with  the  strictest  adherence  to  truth,  I 
never  yet  saw  a  restive  liorse  made  better  by 
violence  and  abuse.  If  any  vociferous  dis- 
putant, fond  of  displaying  his  courage  and 
exerting  his  poAver,  feel  his  innate  cruelty  in 
some  degree  abridged  by  the  intervention  of 
humanity,  and  arrogantly  ask,  *' Whether  he 
is  to  abandon  his  purpose,  and  permit  the 
horse  to  gain  the  victory  and  become  his  mas- 
ter ?"  I  answer  him  with  the  greatest  serenity, 
*^  On  no  account  whatever/'  Such  is  not 
the  purport  of  my  recommendation  ;  our 
intents  are  undoubtedly  the  same,  but  to  be 
eventually  accomplished  by  very  different 
means :  I  repeatedly  urge  the  propriety  of 
due  attention  to  the  various  tempers  and  dis- 
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positions  of  horses,  upon  the  purest  convic- 
tion that  the  treatment  really  necessary  for 
a  horse  of  very  high  courage  and  almost  in- 
vincible spirit,  cannot  be  consistent  or  proper 
for  one  of  extreme  timidity  ;  that  one  horse 
may  be  subdued  from  any  predominant  vice, 
or  regulated  to  any  particular  action,  by  a 
moderate  exertion  of  power,  while  another 
will  submit  only  to  a  constant  display  of  the 
greatest  tenderness  and  familiarity.  These 
extremes  frequently  exist  in  horses  of  a  similar 
class,  value,  speed,  and  qualifications;  equally 
liable  to  injurious  impressions,  from  being 
managed  in  a  way  directly  opposite  to  the 
very  nature  of  their  dispositions. 

A  due  degree  of  patient  discrimination 
should  be  always  exerted,  to  discover  the 
temper  of  the  subject,  and  ascertain  the  line 
of  distinction;  what  may  be  expected  from 
a  steady  firmness  and  persuasive  mildness, 
previous  to  the  too  ready  exertion  of  vio- 
lence, in  general  very  eagerly  conceived  and 
maliciously  executed.  Horses  are  perfectly 
conscious  of  the  different  treatment  they 
receive,  and  give  the  most  striking  proofs  of 
theix  attachuaeut  or  dislike  in  consequence  : 
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This  is-  a  fact  but  little  known  amidst  tlie 
tnultitiide  oi  superficial  observers,  and  metro-- 
pohtan  sportsmen,  but  incontrovertible  with 
those  who  survey  this  animal  with  the  daily 
eye  of  exquisite  pleasure  and  admiration. 

The  equanimity ,  fortitude,  and  sobriety,  so' 
indispensably  necessary  for  the  successful 
breaking  and  management  of  young,  restive, 
timid,  or  high-spirited,  and  refractory  horses, 
must  be  too  sensibb/  felt  by  every  judicious 
reader,  to  require  the  least  animadversion 
tipon  the  advantage  of  such  qualifications  ;  I 
shall  therefore  proceed  to  a  few  remarks  upon 
the  almost  systematic  conduct  oi  grooms, 
breakers,  and  servants,  (to  whose  care  horses 
of  the  first  estimation  are  unavoidably  in- 
trusted) who,  persisting  indiscriminately  to 
effect  all  their  purposes  by  force,  frequently 
err  much  more  from  the  very  motive  that 
Pope's  rustic  hero  whistled,''  zt' ant  of  thought,'^ 
than  any  pre-determined  spirit  of  opposition 
to  the  rules  of  consistency  and  discretion. 

It  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  vv^ith  con- 
stant travellers,  to  perceive  one  of  this  de- 
scription mounted  upon  a  horse  d^^Mionjinated 
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restive,  that  without  any  apparent  motive 
(at  least  perceptible  to  the  rider)   by  which 
the  cause  may  be  discovered,   suddenly  stop^ 
retreat,   or  turn  round  upon  the  road,  visibly 
increasing  his  reluctance  to  go  forward,  in 
proportion  to  the  anger  and  violent  opposi- 
tion of   the  rider ;     who.,    too  frequently  a 
slave  to  irascibiiity,  rashly  supposes  his  cou- 
rage is  now  put  to  the  test,  and  becomes  im- 
mediately determined  to  conquer  by  violence 
or  lose  his  life  in  the  attempt.     This  hasty 
resolve  affords  no  moment  to  reflect  upon 
the    imperfections   of    our  ozs^n   nature,    the 
daily  inconsistency  of  our  proceedings,  or  the 
means  by  which  they  are  excited  or  restrained  ; 
a  total  stranger   to   the  school  of  philosophy, 
and  little  read  in  the  book  of  rejined  sensa^ 
tion,  he  deals  about  him  with  whip  and  spur 
most    unmercifully,    till    the   animal,    (with 
perliaps  a  disposition  directly  like  his  own) 
revolting  still  more  at  the  severity  or  inhu- 
manity of  the  treatment,  becomes  outrageous, 
and   by  exertions  of  strength  or  stratagem^ 
dismounts  his  rider,  or  in  a  retrograde  motion 
deposits  him  in  a  ditch,  on  oneside  of  the  road 
or  the  other.     The  action  is  now  renewed 
between   h&rse  and  foot  in  a  different  way^ 
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the  latter  attacking  the  former  with  the  ut- 
hiost  violence  over  the  head  and  eyes,  erro- 
neously adojjfting  AN  IiiicisM,  to  bring  hwi. 
fonvard  b\j  driving  him  back;  this  perpetual 
and  severe  discipline  often  rouses  in  the  sub- 
ject a  certain  kind  of  habitual  callosity  to 
every  future  intervention  of  tenderness,  and 
renders  him  ever  after  incapable  of  becom- 
ing cheerfully  obedient  to  what  he  considers 
his  most  inveterate  enemy. 

Some  horses  are  also  brought  to  a  certain 
degree  of  starting,  exceedingly  dangerous,  by 
a  similar  and  equally  improper  mode  of  treat- 
ment ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  horses 
that  are  young,  or  have  been  but  little  used, 
must  have  some  time,  patience,  care,  and  at- 
tention bestowed  to  reconcile  them  to  the 
strange  and  numerous  objects  upon  a  public 
road,  before  they  can  be  expected  to  ap- 
proach or  pass  them  without  sudden  surprize 
and  trouble.  Indeed,  the  great  variety  and 
velocity  of  the  different  vehicles  upon  all  the 
populous  roads,  but  particularly  round  the 
metropolis,  render  it  a  matter  of  absolute 
\vonder,  how  such  an  intinity  of  the  highest 
mettled   horses   in  the  kingdom  should  be 
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eternally  passing  each  other  m  crowds,  witli- 
out  those  dreadful  accidents  so  natural  to  ex- 
pect, and  fortunately  so  little  heard  of. 

It  is  really  a  matter  of  concern,  that  a 
custom  so  inconsiderate  and  absurd  should 
ever  have  gained  ground,  as  the  practice 
of  instantly  beating  and  goading  a  horse 
upon  his  only  method  of  expressing  a  mo- 
mentary and  natural  impulse  of  fear,  at 
any  strange  or  uncommon  object  that  may 
come  suddenly  upon  him,  or  to  which  he 
may  not  have  been  accustomed  :  in  this, 
as  the  former  case,  a  similar  degree  of  se- 
verity and  cruel  display  of  power  are  ex- 
erted by  the  major  part  of  the  humane  and 
enlightened  class  beforementioned  ;  for  upon 
the  horse's  first  starting,  w^hether  from 
fear  or  dislike,  he  instantly  receives  a  blow 
on  the  head  with  whip  or  stick,  accompa- 
nied with  the  very  emphatical  impression 
of  both  spurs,  without  allowing  the  poor 
animal  a  moment  to  recover  from  the  first 
surprize  ;  this  repeated,  constitutes  a  cere- 
mony  we  have  before  explained,  and  totally 
destroys  the  basis  of  mutual  confidence,  that 
should  be  carefully  preserved  to  insure  the. 
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faithful  services  of  one,   and  the  protection 
of  the  other. 


Great  inconveniences  arise  from  this  un-* 
Just  and  severe  method  of  treating  horses  in 
general,  where,  from  blov/s  indiscriminately 
dealt  in  passion,  the  bones  of  the  head,  or 
the  eyes  are  irreparably  injured  by  the  ser- 
vant, and  the  real  cause  never  truly  known 
to  the  master  ;  several  instances  having  oc- 
curred within  my  own  knowledge,  of  exfo- 
liations from  the  jaw-bones,  (with  and  with- 
out a  dislodgmt'nt  of  teeth)  some  of  which; 
I  discovered  upon  inspecting  what  the  own- 
ers imao;ined  to  be  a  disease  or  canker  in  the* 
mouth,  and  not  till  an  examination  of  the 
bones  of  others  after  death  ;  the  greater  part 
or  all  ofwhicli,  I  have  no  doubt,  were  pro- 
duced by  blows  with  weapons  very  little  cal- 
culated for  rods  of.  correction. 

That  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  horses  sus- 
t^^ining  great  injuries  by  these  means,  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe,  from  numbers  I 
have  seen  fall  instantly  to  the  ground,  upon 
receiving  a  blow  seemingly  slight  and  of  no 
great   force    imiualiately    behind    the   ear  ; 
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among  those,  my  memory  furnishes  me  with' 
instances?  of  two  that  happened  in  the  pubUc 
parts  of  different  large  towns  ;  one  passion- 
ately inflicted  by  a  brother  of  the  faculty, 
the  other  by  a  son  of  the  church  ;  the  last 
of  which  was  e^lmost  accompanied  with  so 
singular  a  circumstance,  that  I  cannot  resist 
the  temptation  of  a  short  digression  to  re- 
(iite  it. 

Being  a  "man  of  very  low  stature,  and 
engaged  to  preach,  for  an  absent  friend,  in 
ail  exceeding  large  church  and  high  pulpit, 
not  a  hundred  miles  from  one  of  our  univer- 
sities, he  delivered  his  text  from  that  part 
of  scripture  including  the  words,  "  In  a  little 
time  yoii  shall  see  me,  and  in  a  little  time 
yon  shall  not  ;'*  at  this  moment,  the  stool 
upon  which  he  stood,  to  render  himself  con- 
spicuous to  the  congregation,  slipping  from 
under  him,  rendered  him  not  only  instantly 
invisible,  but  proved  the  words  of  his  text  to 
have  been  selected  with  the  most  prophetiif 
inspiratiqn. 

Leaving  to  the  force  of  imagination  the 
general  consternation  of  his  avuiitors  and  the 
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coKfasion  of  the  preacher,  I  proceed  to  his 
additional  mortification  in  the  same  town  a 
short  time  after  ;  where,  riding  up  to  the  door 
of  his  draper  upon  a  favouritt;  horse,  and  the 
horse  very  little  used  to  the  hurry  of  large 
towns,  instantly  started  at  some  object  within 
or  without,  when  the  little  man,  in  his> 
warmth^  g\y'ing  him  a  petulant  blow  upon 
the  head,  brought  both  horse  and  rider  to 
the  ground  in  the  presence  of  twenty  inha- 
bitants, who  having  his  former  dilemma 
fresh  in  their  memories,  it  doubly  insured 
him  the  appendage  of  '*  A  little  time  ye  shall 
see  me,  and  a  little  time  ye  shall  not;**  which 
honourable  distinction  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, accompany  him  to  tiie  grave,  he  be- 
ing at  present  only  in  the  prime  of  life. 

From  such  remarks  as  I  thought  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  expose  the  cruelty  of  ill- 
using  horses,  and  demonstrate  my  invariable 
opinion,  that  violence  and  unjust  severity, 
nine  times  out  of  ten,  injures  their  tempers 
and  confirms  their  vices,  I  come  to  such  proof 
as  may  tend  not  only  to  obtain  converts  to 
that  opinion,  but  to  introduce  ajustification 
of  my  own;   viz.  that  horses  of  mild  tern- 
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pers  and  pliable  disposicions  may  be  brought 
to  every  state  of  perfection  by  gentle  usage 
corresponding  with  their  own  fraqieof  mind  ; 
while^  on  the  contrary,  the  ferocity  of  the 
highest-spirited  may  be  gradually  subdued 
by  exertions  oi  steady  authority  ^iud  persevering 
fortitude^  blended  with  intervening  acts  of 
.kindness  and  occasional  encouragement, 
without  descendino'  to  the  most  unjustifiable 
ill  usage,  tei^ding  only  to  excite  invincibly 
prejudice  and  perpetual  opposition. 

The  proofs  upon  which  such  opi'iion  is  iur 
controvertibly  founded,  constitute  an  expe- 
rience of  twenty  years,  in  which  time  I  have 
attentively  analyzed  t!ie  tempers  of  horses^ 
and  the  piactical  principles  of  their  breakers, 
with  as  much  fervency  as  the  professional 
abilities  and  .  niedical  knowledge  of  Counfry 
Farriers,  so  fully  and  repeatedly  explained  im 
different  parts  of  the  former  Volume,  There 
is  a  certain  analogy  in  the  practice  of  both  : 
^nd  kill  or  care  may  be  adopted  by  each  for 
his  motto,  without  injury  to  either;  and  v^•it^l 
much  greater  propriety  than  one  of  the  same 
learned  fraternity  define<l  his  employer's  horse 
tohi:.'' semper eadenr,''  Worse  and  worse:  O}' 
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the  other  ''  Vivant  Rex,  Dead  as  a  door  nail, 
by  G-d,  Sh'."  These  slips  are,  however,  to 
be  charitably  considered  sublime  effusions  of 
fancy,  to  which  men  of  superior  genius  are 
justly  entitled,  as  laudably  emerging  from 
vulgar  explanation,  and  sublimely  soaring 
beyond  the  limits  of  common  comprehension. 

-  Experience  is,  upon  the  foundation  of 
the  ancient  adage,  universally  said  to  ?nake 
fools  izise.**  To  a  little  of  that  salutary  ex- 
perience I  acknowledge  myself  indebted  :  and 
am  not  ashamed  to  confess,  that  in  the  very 
early  part  of  life  I  became  a.  temporary 
fclave  to  custom,  and  credulously  bestowed 
my  premium  of  three  guineas,  exclusive  of 
the  keep,  to  have  a  colt  rendered  every  thing 
that  zcas  bad,  by  the  most  popular  distribu- 
tor of  equestrian  discipline  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  my  residence  :  v/hen,  after  an 
absence  of  six  weeks,  the  time  fixed  on  ne- 
pessary  to  complete  his  education,  and  ren- 
der him  a  paragon  of  perfection,  he  was  re- 
turned so  caparmned,  bitted,  cavisoned,  mar^ 
tingaled,  and  cruppered,  that  he  seemed  ad- 
mirably decorated  for  the  immediate  adven- 
^nres  of  a  knisiht-errant,  the  field-day  charger 
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of  a  general  officer,  or  ready  accoutred  for 
the  champion  of  England  to  make  his  pubUc 
entry  into  Westminster-Hall.  My  instruc- 
tions were  to  ride  him  for  some  time  ''  in  his 
tackle,  though  he  was  as  %i:ell  broke,  as  steachjy 
temperate^  and  safe,  as  any  horse  in  the 
kingdom."  My  very  first  excursion,  how- 
ever, convinced  me  of  the  honour  and  pro- 
bity of  this  scientific  operator  ;  for  the  colt 
was  in  possessionof  every  vice  without  a  sin-^ 
gle  peifection  in  his  favour,  except  a  wonder- 
ful alacrity  at  stepping,  which  he  had  the 
kindness  to  do,  unsolicited  at  every  public 
house  upon  the  different  roads  for  some  miles 
round  :  to  all  which  he  had  been  rotationally 
led,  and  daily  placed  for  many  hours  in  th^ 
stable  of  one  or  the  other,  while  his  indefati- 
gable tutor  was,  like  "friend  Razor*  in  the 
Upholsterer,  constantly  getting  drunk  for 
the  good  of  his  country  ! 

As  I  before  said,  he  was  miuch  worse  in 
qualities  and  condition  than  at  his  depar- 
ture ;  but  as  the  reward  had  been  gradually 
drained  during  the  time  the  supposed  work 
was  in  hand,  purchased  experience  and  pa-^ 
tieut  repentance  were  the  only  remaining  coif* 
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Eolations.  This  mortifying  imposition  having 
excited  no  small  degree  of  s tabular] an  emu- 
lation, I  commenced  rough  rider  to  my  own 
little  establishment,  under  the  influence  of 
just  resentment,  determined  to  try  the  effect 
of  frequent  association,  regular  personal 
feeding,  constant  exercise,  and  gentle  treat- 
ment, to  complete  my  purpose  ;  wjiich  at- 
tempt having  been  crowned  with  the  most 
perfect  success,  ^nd  forjued  the  basis  of  all 
my  future  endeavours,  I  have  never  since  (a 
period  of  twenty-one  years)  condescended 
to  accept  or  reward  the  service  of  breakers 
or  rough  riders  of  any  denomination  for 
their  hiesiimable  assistance  ;  although  in  some 
instances  I  admit  their  utility,  and  acknow- 
ledsfe  there  are  manv  whose  merit  and  in- 
tegrity  are  entitled  to  commendation  and  re- 
W9.rd  ;  but  their  proportion  is  by  no  means 
equal  to  those  pot-valiant  heroes,  who  take 
jtheir  rides  and  potations  in  strict  succession, 
upon  the  principal  of  Pan  in  Midas,  who 
says,  ''  Vt^hen  I  am  most  rocky,  I  best  sit 
my  saddle/'  This  I  can  never  be  induced 
to  doubt  in  opposition  to  ocular  demonstra- 
tion, as  it  is  the  general  state  in  which  I 
^neet    the   7no$t  eminent  professors   in   every 
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part  of  the  country  ;  from  whose  sober  sys- 
tem of  instruction  their  subject  must  cer- 
tainly derive  every  necessary  advantage. 

Without  descending  to  a  tedious  enume- 
ration of  the  injuries  colts  in  breaking,  or 
horses  in  exercise,  receive  from  pretended 
breakers  or  worthless  grooms  under  the  effect 
of  intoxication,  I  return  to  the  subject  of 
those  that  are  restive  or  addicted  to  starting', 
the  general  mismanagement  of  which  I  have 
already  described  without  at  all  heigtUening 
the  picture  to  a  degree  of  exaggeration,  and 
have  now  to  add,  that  upon  a  v/ell- founded 
opinion  of  the  inconsistency  of  such  severe 
treatment,  I  first  fornied  my  determination 
to  encounter  the  cure  of  those  defects,  by 
a  method  directly  opposite,  whenever  time 
should  alTord  me  applicable  opportunity. 

It  is,  I  must  acknowledge,  some  little  gra^- 
tification  of  personal  ambition,  to  have  suc- 
ceeded so  wei!  in  a  coniirmation  of  the  opin- 
ion I  liad  indulged,  respecting  the  erroneous 
and  cruel  treatment  of  horses  of  such  de- 
scription ;  and  v.  ith  no  triOing  satisfaction  I 
communicate  the  fact,  of  having  been  pos^: 
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messed  at  different  times  of  three  horses  incor- 
rigibly restive,  and  as  much  subject  to  that 
dangerous  failure  of  starting  as  any  horses  in 
the  universe,  without  exception.  These  were 
separately  purchased  with  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  their  defects,  and  at  a  price  proportioned 
to  their  deficiencies  ;  each  of  the  owners  and 
their  servants  considerino;  themselves  in  such 
perpetual  danger,  that  it  was  determined  to 
afford  no  farther  chance  of  a  fracture  for  the 
Surgeon  or  a  survey  for  the  Coroner,  but  to 
dispose  of  them  at  all  events  as  incurable. 
The  horses  purchased  under  such  accumu- 
lation ©f  disadvantages,  without  arrogating 
to  myself  a  superiority  in  horsemanship,  or 
courage,  I  reduced  by  a  patient  perseverance, 
in  the  plan  I  have  already  laid  dovrn  [as 
irtfaUibk),  to  the  most  pliable  and  best  con- 
ditioned horses  I  have  ever  had  in  possession  ; 
using  no  other  correction  of  severity  ^tith 
either  ^vhip  or  spur,  than  just  sufncient  to  let 
them  be  convinced  I  did  not  practise  hiiit^i 
from  the  nioti%'e  oi  pusillaniinity,  but  to  at'-- 
ford  them  the  alternative  of  submittinif  to 
treatment  much  more  adapted  to  their  ov/ii- 
ease  aud  safetv- 
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By  this  invariable  preservation  of  temper, 
and  perseverance  of  discipline,  I  never  found 
but  little  diiBculty  in  effecting  my  purpose^ 
not  only  in  reducing  them  to  unconditional 
submission,  but  in  exciting  so  great  an  at- 
tachment from  them,  that  their  obedience 
and  perfection  in  the  field  or  upon  the  road, 
rendered  them  objects  of  general  request 
among  my  friends,  at  any  equitable  price  I 
thought  proper  to  fix  them  at.  If  I  had, 
hovv'ever,  a  single  doubt  remaining  upon  the 
propriety  of  this  mode  of  treatment,  a  recent 
case  has  arisen  to  eradicate  a  thousand  if  they 
had  existed  ;  and  left  me  in  the  most  unsul- 
lied possession  of  an  opinion  not  to  be  relin- 
quished upon  the  persuasion  of  any  advocate 
for  the  violent  measures  I  have  so  justly  re- 
probated, and  so  earnestly  despise. 

The  instance  so  far  exceeding  all  others  I 
liaveseen,  is  of  a  blood-horse  now  in  my 
possession,  and  universally  known  to  be  one 
of  the  iieetest  injive  of  the  most  fashionable 
popular  hunts  in  the  kingdom;  this  horse, 
when  purchased,  was  perhaps  the  most  restive, 
suiicn,  and  rtfracfory  ever  brought  into  use; 
his  figure  and  qualifications  wereneverthelesa 
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so  palpably  striking,  they  naturally  excited 
every  unremitting  endeavour  to  reclaim  him. 
The  task,  however,  for  the  first  two  or  three 
weeks  bore  the  most  unpromising  aspect ;  no 
method  that  I  could  adopt  seemed  to  have 
the  least  effect  upon  the  obduracy  of  his  dis- 
position ;    hardened  to  an  almost  invincible 
spirit  of  opposition  by  former  victories  on  his 
side,   and  repeated  ill  usage  on   the   other, 
neither  persuasive   encouragement  nor  vio- 
lence could  prcvail  on  him  to  move  a  single 
yard  forward  but  when  it  was  perfectly  his 
own  pleasure :  he  would  not  only  continually 
stop  in  all  paces,  vvrithoutthe  least  obstacle  or 
visible  cause  whatever,  and  continue  his  de- 
termination not  to  go  at  all  forward  for  a 
great  length  of  time,  but  persevere  in  a  re- 
trograde motion  an  incredible  distance,  with 
the  usual  concomitants  of  rearing^  plunging^ 
and  kicking,  to  so  violent  a  degree,  that  num- 
bers, of  a  much  more  serene  and  philosophic 
temper  than  myself,  would  have  certainly  pro- 
ceeded intheir  resentment  to  the  utmost  extre- 
mity, and  some  time  or  other  have  left  him 
crippled  or  dead  upon  the  spot.     In  this  daily 
dilemma,  it  was  the  general  opinion  of  inti- 
mate friends,  and  those  who  were  constant 
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spectators  of  tlie  daiigei*  I  rode  in  for  som^ 
weeks,  that  he  \\^as  absolutely  not  to  be  sub- 
dued, and  they  positively  advised  me  to  aban- 
don the  undertaking  ;  but  the  instinctive  spi-^ 
rit  of  attachment  to  that  industrious  motto, 
''  Peksevere  and  Conqi/^r/'  encouraged 
me  to  continue  my  original  plan,  which  I 
have  repeatedly  explained,  and  most  forcibly 
recommend  ;  for  under  that  system  of  steady 
and  unremitting'  firmness,  divested  of  vio- 
lence,  and  blended  with  intervening  acts  of 
tender  encouragement,  he  is  become  one  of 
the  steadiest  and  most  temperate  hunters  in 
the  field  ;  though  it  is  plainly  perceptible  by 
the  agitation  so  constantly  displayed  in  the 
eye,  the  ear,  and  action,  upon  the  approacli 
of  every*  stranger,  that  he  had  repeatedly  ex- 
perienced the  severe  effects  of  bodily  abuse 
and  ill-usage  before  he  came  into  the  temper 
rate  region  oi  xny  \)0%SQ^s\ou, 

These  cases  are  not  introduced  from  any 
motive  of  vanity,  to  blazon  my  own  practice 
with  the  stamp  of  perfection  in  fashionable 
*'  feats  of  horsemanship,"  but  to  afford  expe- 
liinental,  demonstrative,  and  incontrovertible 
proof,  founded  upon  repeated  personal  trials 
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^ftime,  patience,  and  danger,  that  horses 
the  most  perverse,  obstinate,  and  refractory, 
are  to  be  subdued  and  rendered  completely 
tractable,  with  much  more  certainty,  huma- 
nity, propriety,  and  expedition,  than  by  those 
unjustifiable  acts  of  violence  so  repeatedly 
mentioned  and  accurately  explained. 

Convinced  of  this  fact  by  the  most  atten- 
tive observation,  my  mind  is  too  scrupulously 
formed  to  admit  of  an  alteration  in  opinion  : 
and  I  cannot  indulge  the  least  doubt  but  the 
subject  will  undergo  in  future  a  nicer  de- 
cision, by  those  gentlemen  w^hose  opportu- 
nities have  not  been  sufficiently  numerous 
to  ascertain  the  effect  of  the  different  mode 
of  treatment,  upon  different  subjects  to  ^ 
critical  degree  of  distinction  ;  venturing  also 
an  additional  belief,  in  which  I  flatter  myself 
most  observers  will  coincide,  that  horses 
originally  restive  or  addicted  to  suddeii  starts 
ing,  are  continually  habituated  in  their  vices 
by  repeated  ill-usage  of  servants,  and  the 
perpetual  transfer  from  one  owner  to  an- 
other, under  all  the  disadvantage,  prejudice, 
and  resentment  inflicted  upon  a  bad  ?iame, 
without   the  lucky  chance   of  once  falling 
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into  patieiTt  and  proper  hands  to  effect  the 
work  of  reformation. 


SHOEING 

Is  a  matter  of  so  much  importance,  that 
it  cannot  be' too  clearly  explained,  or  too  ge- 
nerally understood,  consequently  creates  no 
surprize  that  so  many  writers  have  conde- 
scended to  offer  their  sentiments  upon  a  sub- 
ject of  such  magnitude  ;  but  it  is  to  be  seri- 
ously regretted,  those  opinions  have  been 
submitted  to  public  inspection  in  so  remote 
a  way,  as  applies  much  more  to  the  profes- 
sional conceptions  of  individuals  than  the 
standard  of  general  comprehension. 

The  various  dissertations  upon  shoeing^  or 
diseases  of  the  feet,  have  been  in  general  too 
sublime  in  their  language,  and  too  much  in- 
terspersed with  anatomical  disquisition  and 
technical  jargon,  to  acquire  public  patronage 
and  commendation ;  to  such  incoiisistency 
alone  may  perhaps  be  justly  attributed  their 
consignment  to  oblivion  so  soon  after  pubii- 
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cation.  A  minute  and  scientific  investigation, 
or  anatomical  description,  of  all  the  corre- 
sponding parts,  their  actions  and  effects, 
cannot  be  the  most  proper  and  consistent 
method  of  being  clearly  understood  by  the 
very  class  or  classes  of  people  particularly 
interested  in  the  explanation.  Kustic farriers 
arid  uneducated  grooms  cannot,  and  gen- 
tlemen will  not,  embark  in  the  diill  and 
disagreeable  task  of  theoretic  or  practical 
dissection,  to  discover  the  seat  and  appropri- 
ation of  the  tendo  Achilles,  or  the  articulation 
of  the  coronary  bone  ;  nor  do  I  consider  it 
more  necessary  for  a  gentleman  to  pass 
through  a  study  of  this  kind  to  ascertain  a 
proper  conditional  method  of  ordering  his 
horses  to  be  shod,  than  to  go  through  a 
course  of  anatomical  lectures  and  physical 
inquiries,  because,  like  the  rest  of  mankind, 
he  is  subject  to  daily  indisposition. 

Abstruse  study  upon  so  plain  a  subject  caa 
never  be  expected  from  all  the  classes  so  im- 
mediately concerned  ;  it  therefore  becomes 
the  province  of  the  writer,  to  reduce  his  in- 
structions to  such  concise,  undisguised  ex- 
planation, and  mode  of  plain   reasoning  on 
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0716  side,  as  may  require  no  uncommmi' 
powers  of  comprehension  07i  the  other.  Au- 
thors arc  too  frequently  vain  of  their  own^ 
^biUties,  and  seem  to  believe  too  much  mat- 
ter cannot  be  introduced  (however  extra- 
neous or  digressive)  to  give  their  works  the 
appearance  of  elaborate  study  and  profound 
erudition  :  losing  the  subject  in  an  affected 
sublimity  of  diction,  without  adverting  to^ 
the  great  numbers  wha  either  wish  to  ac- 
quire information  by  every  possible  means^ 
where  the  trouble  of  reading  can  be  avoided, 
or  to  obta/in  the  purport  of  their  medical 
researches  by  the  most  superficial  and  least 
expensive  inquiry* 

The  vari'oiis  animadversions  of  different 
writers,  under  this  head,  are  evidently  toa 
closely  wrapped  in  the  veil  of  obscurity,  and 
seem  purposely  addressed  much  more  to  the 
anatomical  judgment  of  the  scientific  Artist 
and  operative  Farrier,  than  to  the  understand- 
ings of  the  many,  by  whom  we  are  to  s«p- 
pose  it  should  be  equally  understood.  An  ele- 
gant arrangement  of  words,  and  ambiguity 
of  expression,  may  constitute  a  loftiness  of 
style  more  pleasing  to  the  gentleman  or  the 
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scholar,  delighting  in  a  judicious  display  pf 
polished  periods ;  but  in  the  present  instance 
is  required  such  easy  flow  of  plain  descripr 
tive  matter,  as  becomes  perfectly  applicable 
to  the  inferior  capacities  praportipnably  in^ 
'terested  in  its  effects,  Avho  have  not  the  least 
right  to  be  excluded  their  share  of  knowr- 
ledge^  for  the  ostentatiays  introduction  of 
jpedantic  phraseology. 

Such.connected  chain  of  useful  informa- 
tion, divested  of  obscure  references  to  remote 
considerations   (that  serve  only  to  erect  one 
mystery  .upon  the  basis  of  another),  must  cer- 
tainly prove  much  more  applicable  to  the  iur 
tentionalpurport  of  common  couccrption  and 
general   improvement   than    th^    many   lar 
boured  dissertations,  .whose  titles  promise  so 
?nuch,  and  whose  learned  contents  communi- 
cate so  little,  at  leasts  to  be  generally  underr- 
stood  :  under  the  influence  of  this  impression^ 
J  have  ever  considered  such  concise,   plain, 
intelligent  advice,    as  will  enable  every  gen? 
tlenian,  sportsman^  or  traveller,   to  perceive 
the  necessity  of  adapting  the  mode  of  shoeing 
^o  the  shape  of  his  horse's  foot^  and  the  mai>r 
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Tier  of  his  going,  is  all  that  can  be  required  ; 
to  prevent  bowing  implicit  obedience  to  the 
self-sufficient  dictation  of  every  rural  Vulcan, 
who  in  general  speaks  such  ''  an  infinite  deal 
of  nothing,"  that  it  is  equally  difficult  to 
understand  as  to  be  understood. 

Previous  to  farther  progress  upon  a  subject 
we  will  endeavour  to  treat  with  great  plain- 
ness and  perspicuity,  it  becomes  unavoidably 
necessary  to  take  a  slight  survey  of  the  incon- 
sistent ground-work  upon  which  the  fabric 
of  such  publications  has  been  raised  ;  as 
we  may,  perhaps,  have  occasion  to  introduce 
some  few  observations  of  practical  remarks 
upon  the  propriety  of  their  recommen- 
dations, which  sh^li,  nevertheless,  be  pro- 
duced with  all  possible  delicacy  to  the  dif- 
ferent writers,  wishing  by  no  means  to  irri- 
tate their  feelings  in  the  support  of  an  oppo- 
site opinion,  where  an  incumbent  duty  ren- 
ders the  inculcation  indispensable. 

The  inconsiderate  career  of  some  peps,  and 
the  invincible  cacoetkes  scribendi  of  others, 
compel  the  involuntary  task  of  disquisition. 
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to  prevent  the  ill  effect  of  literary  imposition, 
or  misrepresentation,  upon  the  creduHty  and 
inexperienced  judgment  of  individuals  ;  who 
are  in  general,  particularly  the  uncultivated 
classes  (by  far  the  most  numerous),  disposed 
to  believe  everv  thincf  sanctioned  with  the 
authority  of  the  press  ;  and  the  name  of  the 
printer  beai's  the  incontrovertible  stamp  of 
infallibility.  Under  the  influence  of  this  re- 
flection, and  to  prove  the  strict  justice  of  the 
assertion,  it  becomes  directly  in  point  to  state 
such  inconsistencies  as  evidently  arise  in  re- 
trospection. A  writer  of  the  present  day 
confidently  tells  us  in  his  title-page,  he  is 
'^^  ah  experienced  farrier  of  fifty  years  prac- 
tice/* and  promises  (according  to  custom) 
a  great  deal  more  information  and  instruc- 
tion than  lie  ever  condescended  to  perform. 
He  then  leads  you  through  two  hundred 
pages  of  dull,  uninteresting,  anatomical  de- 
scriptive, obliquely  copied  from  the  elabo- 
rate work  of  Gibson  ;  interlards  the  remam- 
ing  liundred-and-seventy  pages  with  the  al- 
most obsolete  prescriptive  parts  of  the  an- 
-i^ient  System  of  Farriery  (slightly  varied  to 
vevade  the  charge  of  direct  plagiarism),  with- 
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out  the  coinage  of  a  new  thought,  or  the  least 
indicated  knowledge  of  a  nexv  7nedicine.  The 
utility  of  barky  opiu?/?,  antimony,  and  wer- 
cury,  those  grand  supporters  of  the  materia 
MEDiCA  seem  almost  unknown  to  him  ;  and 
that  great  basis  of  external  application  in 
modern  practice,  with  its  accumulation  of 
valuable  properties,  the  Saturnine  Ek- 
5'HACT,  he  has  never  once  given  proof  of 
the  most  superficial  acquaintance  with.  But 
what  renders  it  still  more  extraordinary  is, 
that  out  of  so  great  a  number  of  pages,  he 
has  thought  proper  to  bestow  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  shoeing,  and  all  the  disorders,  atci- 
dents,  or  infirmities,  to  xohich  the  feet  are 
liable,  twelve  only,  including  his  long  and 
inoJBfensive  prescripts  for  their  mitigation  or 
cure.  '  However,  as  the  circulation  of  the 
book  has  been  too  contracted  and  insisnifi- 
cant  to  gratify  the  wants,  or  establish  the 
reputation  of  the  writer,  it  will  be  bi^t  an  act 
of  charity  to  contract  the  remarks  also,  sub- 
initting  both  to  their  inevitable  oblivion. 

Another,  of  not  only  longer  standing,  but 
m^^h  grep^tcr  estimation,  has  condescendecj 
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to  affoi'fi  a  few  more  "  REFtECTroNS  upon- 

r 

Shoeing  Horses;"  but,  exclusive  of  its 
being  a  confessed  translation  (and  conse- 
quently entitled  to  little  more  respect  than 
hear-say  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice),  it  is 
so  replete  with  mechanical  principles  and 
mathematical  reasoning,  so  interspersed  with 
abstruse  references  and  technical  allusions  to 
certain  bones  and  tendons  their  motions  and 
effects,  that  I  cannot  reconcile  the  descrip- 
tion as  at  all  applicable  to  the  intellectual  ca- 
pacities of  those  mostly  concerned  in  the 
operative  or  superintending  part  of  the 
process. 

A  third  has  produced  what  he  denominated 
*^  A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  and  Lameness 
of  Horses,  with  a  proper  method  of  Shoeing 
in  general ;  but,  whether  from  a  waujb  of  sta^ 
bility  in  his  own  disposition,  (or  what  other 
motive  I  know  not),  he  soon  took  a  formal 
leave  of  the  principal  subject,  and  entertained 
hisxeaders  \vith  a  dance  through  Turkey,  the 
deserts  of  Arabia,  and  a  comparative  survey 
of  the  whole  animal  creation  ;  ornamenting 
almost  every  page  with  various  Latin  quota-* 
tions,  as  aa  excitement  to  the  general  im- 
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provement  of  all  parties  interested  in  the  e.v-' 
planatory  part  of  his  work. 

• 
This  author,  in  the  early  part  of  his  tracts 
says,  ^'  if  you  pretend  to  have  your  horse 
shod  according  to  your  own  mind,  it  is  a 
general  saying  among  these  men,  that  they 
do  not  want  to  be  taught/'  This  very  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  justifies  the  necessity  of 
recommending  to  the  remembrance  of  every 
gentleman  sportsman,  or  traveller^  that  he  is 
in  the  business  of  shoeing y  only  the  imagi- 
nary n;iain  spring  in  the  operative  part ',  and 
that  his  inclination  or  directions  become  un- 
avoidably dependent  upon  the  will  of  another. 
That  this  remark  may  be  div^ested  of  its  para- 
doxical appearance,  let  it  be  understood  how 
very  much  the  safety ,  propriety,  and  excel- 
lence of  manual  executioFf  depend  upon  the 
well-timed  liberality  of  the  Gentleman  ; 
or,  in  farther  illustration  of  a  passage  that 
may  savour  too  much  of  ambiguity  to  those 
whose  pecuniary  pulsations  render  it  difficult 
of  comprehension,  it  is  almost  incredible 
how  very  much  occasional  judicious  interpo- 
sitions of  good  beer,  (or  the  means  to  obtain 
it),  with  the  subordinate  operator,  improves^ 
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to  a  certainixj,   the  system  of  ^^  Shoeing   in 
general/'  through  every  part  of  England* 

The  mechanical  world  at  large  stand  in 
no  need  of  information,  that  in  all  climates, 
regions,  countries,  and  counties,  there  are 
(passing  under  the  denomination  of  gentle-' 
men)  possessors  of  horses,  too  mean  and 
mercenary  ever  to  be  obeyed^  farther  than 
they  can  command  by  the  incessant  suspi- 
cion and  personal  fatigue  of  ocular  demon- 
stration ;  whose  very  servants,  as  well  as 
tradesmen,  justly  hold  them  in  so  much  de- 
testation, and  whose  conduct  is  so  inconsisi^ 
enthj  consistent,  that  it  serves  only  to  in- 
crease the  general  odium  of  their  characters, 
(with  the  additional  mortification  of  feeling 
the  weight  of  the  opprobrium),  without  the 
power  or  inclination  to  retrieve  them. 

This  universal  resentment  extends  itself, 
in  its  effects,  to  his  most  trifling  concerns  : 
the  same  dislike  and  indifference  that  fol- 
low him  in  all  other  respects  attend  him 
in  this:  the  significant  appellation  of  '^  a 
d — d  A)ad  one'  is  equitably  bestowed  upon 
him  by  the  domestics  under  his  own  roof, 
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and  re-echoed  from  servant  to  smithy  and 
smith  to  servant ;  while  the  poor  animal  be- 
comes the  subject  of  passive  obedience ;  for 
whether  'well  or  til  shod,  pricked  or  lamed,  is 
a  matter  of  indifference  to  all  parties  except 
the  owner,  who  being  thus  acknowledged  so 
despicable  a  character^  no  one  feels  for  his 
<]isquietude  or  misfortunes,  but  exultingly 
exclaims,  that  what*s  too  bad  for  another  is 
too  good  for  him. 

Such  characters  as  these  are  not  the  pro^ 
lific  effect  of  a  fertile  imagination,  but  exact 
pictures  of  objects  the  produce  of  every 
soil.  No  gratification  of  ambition,  no  per- 
sonal ostentation,  can  be  indulged  in  the 
present  discrimination,  by  arraigning  the 
disgraceful  want  of  liberality  in  others,  or 
vainly  endeavouring  to  extol  my  own  :  it 
is,  however,  matter  of  the  most  unsullied 
exultation,  that  such  accusation  has  never 
been  known  to  reach  the  hospitable  hall 
of  a  Sportsman's  Habitation  ;  their 
universally  admitted  generosity,  calculated 
ypon  the  principle  of  self-preservation, 
stands  much  more  in  need  of  the  curb 
than  the  spi^r,  the  general  tenor  of  every 
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pursuit ^  leaving  them  totally  exculpated  froiiv 
the  bare  suspicion  of  being  included  in  the 
*'  beggarlxf  description/* 

Taking  leave,  therefore,  of  that  part  of 
the  subject,  as  can  but  ill  accord  with  the 
feelings  of  those  who  may  become  person- 
ally affected  by  sa  faithful  a  representation 
of  their  domestic  penury,  I  beg  permis- 
sion to  recommend  for  their  deliberative 
imitation  a  part  of  my  invariable  prac- 
tice for  a  series  of  more  than  twenty  years. 
This  has  always  been^  to  let  the  manual 
operator  (or  journeyman^  Avhom  I  ever  con- 
sidered the  muin  spring  of  the  machine) 
enjoy  some  pecuniary  compensation,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  professional  emolument  of 
the  master,  not  more  from  a  conscientious 
convietion  of  its  being  greatly  merited  by 
the  trouble,  care,  and  danger  of  shoeinij 
high-spirited  and  refractory  horses,  than 
experimental  demonstration,  that  Genero- 
sity, founded  upon  tlie  basis  of  equity,  will 
inevitably  insure  its  own  reward.  This 
is  at  least  a  lesson  I  have  every  right  to 
inculcate,  when  I  can  affirm  with  the  strict- 
est veracity,  I  have  never  had  a  horse  su^-* 
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tain  the  most  trifling  injury  under  the  hands 
of  the  Smith,  nor  ever  a  horse  plated  but 
what  proved  a  icinner. 

The  trifling  attention,  the  humane  bene- 
faction of  a  cooling  beverage  to  allay  thirst 
in  the  excessive  heat  of  summer,  or  the  sa- 
lutary interposition  of  an  invigorating  cor- 
dial to  encounter  the  extreme  severity  of 
frost  or  snow  in  winter,  are  offices  of  kind- 
ness that  in  their  visible  effects  upon  the 
hand  and  hamme7\  insure,  beyond  a  doubt, 
the  safety  of  the  horse  and  the  reputation 
of  the  owner.  The  philanthropic  influence 
of  ''  doing  as  you  would  be  done  unto,*^ 
is  repaid  witli  the  most  flattering  interest ; 
the  same  care  and  attention  bestowed  upon 
the  feet  in  shoeing,  are  extended  in  general 
tenderness  to  the  safety  of  the  whole  frame 
upon  all  other  professional  occasions  ;  if 
refractory  or  vicious,  he  is  soothed  by  kind- 
ness^ not  provoked  by  violence',  in  short, 
whatever  fatigue  ensues,  wliatever  ditliculty 
occurs,  the  execution  is  cheeifully  com- 
pleated,  with  a  retrospective  reference  to 
the  persevering  hospitality  of  the  Master, 
who,  living   in   an  unvaried   scene  of  uni- 
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versal  benevolence,  amidst  his  happy  do- 
mestics, enjoy^  the  very  anticipation  of  his 
\Yishes  in  the  cheerful  services  of  a  long  list 
of  old  2ind  faithful  dependents. 

A  contrast   in   character   so  exceedingly 
common,  that  it   may  be  found  in  almost 
every    parish   in  the  kingdom,    is  perhaps 
well    worthy    the    attention  of  those    who 
may  be  at  all  interested  in  the   description, 
or  their  different  effects.      The  constant  ill 
usage    and  violent  abuse  of  horses,    either 
ti?nidy  vicious,  or  refractory,  under  the  hands 
of  the  operator,  is  a  matter  of  sufficient  no- 
toriety to  every  man  who  has  had  occasion 
to  superintend  their  practice  ;  such  cruelties 
require  not  to  be  sought  after  in  remote  cor- 
ners by  scrutinizing  curiosity,  they  meet  the 
eye  of  the  Traveller   daily  in  the  most 
public  situations.     No  judicious  observer,  no 
old  groom,  ox  young  smith,   need  be  reminded 
what  an  infinity  of  fine  and  valuable  horses 
go  through  a  tedious  task  of  misery  in  re- 
peated   bleedings,    mercurial   purges,     rowels, 
/and  course  of  alteratives,   for  defects  or  dis- 
eases in   the  eyes,   originating  only  in  the 
cruel  hand  and  heavy  hammer  of  the  Smith, 
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with    the    emphatical     accompaniment    6f 

•'   stand   still  and   be    d d   to  7/^/'    when 

shifting  and  uneasy  under  the  operation  of 
shoeing  ;  a  circumstance  that,  during  a  cer- 
tain season  of  the  year,  i.s  frequently  occa- 
sioned hy  flies  onhj^  and  consequently  to  be 
removed  with  very  little  trouble  either  to 
the  animal,  or  his  more  inveterate  perse^ 
vMtor, 

This  delineation  may  serve  as  an  epitome 
»f  the  many  injuries  sustained  from  similar 
acts  of  injustice,  the  true  causes  of  which 
are  never  discovered  or  known  but  to  the 
inhuman  perpetrators  :  from  severe  blows 
v/ith  instruments  of  this  kind  (as  hammer, 
pincers,  blood-stick,  &c.)  frequently  ori- 
ginate lameness  in  various  parts,  tumors^ 
formation  of  matter,  wounds,  exfoliations, 
with  others  too  numerous  ^nd  probable  for 
enumeration  ;  all  or  either  of  which  are 
generally  attributed  to  a  different  cause,  or 
defect  in  the  constitution,  and  treated  ac- 
cordingly. Injuries  to  the  eyes  and  dislodge- 
ment  of  the  teeth  are,  however,  among  the 
most  common  evils  of  this  kind  ;  which  are 
in  general  toleraWy  reconciled  to  the  too 
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great  credulity  of  the  owner,  by  the  plau- 
sible fiction  of  the  experienced  adept  in  im- 
position, who  is  always  prepared  to  report, 
one  the  effect  of  a  kick,  the  other  a  bite. 
Dangerous  as  these  practices  are  to  horses  of 
any  age  or  qualifications,  they  are  doubly  so 
to  young  ones  ;  for  a  degree  of  severity  and 
ill  usao;e  at  their  first  and  second  shoeini^s 
very  frequently  fixes  in  the  disposition  an 
habitual  aversion  to  Stnitlis,  and  a  reluctance 
in  approaching  their  shops^  never  after  to  be 
obliterated  by  any  means  whatever ;  and  how- 
ever opinions  may  clash  upon  the  subject  of 
extreme  severity  to  horses,  I  shall  continue 
to  persevere  in  the  truth  of  my  former  asser- 
tion,—if  they  are  innately  tunid,  vicious,  or 
restive,  unconditional  violence  alone  will  ne- 
ver make  them  better. 

Having  found  it  unavoidable  to  introduce 
remarks  that  are  not  only  evidently  con- 
nected with,  but  necessary  to  usher  in  the 
subject,  we  now  proceed  to  such  superficial 
knowledge  of  the  operative  part,  as  it  is 
absolutely  requisite  every  person  should  be 
in  possession  of,  who  wishes  to  understand 
and  retain  the  power  to  direct  a  method  of 
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shoeing,  best  adapted  to  the  foot  and  action 
of  his  own  horse.  I  never  considered  it  at 
all  necessary  that  a  gentleman,  sportsman, 
tradesman,  or  traveller,  is  to  commence  black- 
smith in  theory,  and  go  through  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  trade  to  promote  his  inten- 
tion ;  that  has  hitherto  been  the  systematic 
mode  of  tuition  :  but  when  it  isr  considered 
how  very  few  will  enter  a  wide  field  of  ab- 
struse study,  to  comprehend  what  he  is  told 
is  a  proper  method  of  shoeing  his  horse,  it  can 
create  no  surprize  that  it  has  been  attended 
•with  so  little  su£cess. 

My  conception   of  the   necessary  know- 
ledge is  unequivocally  this  ;— although  every 
Smith   in    professional   etiquette,    may  b^ 
deemed  an  artist,    1  defy  the  force   of /ogee . 
itself  to  render  every  artist  a  conjurer  ;   and 
as  there  must  inevitably  remain   among  the 
collateral   descendants  from  Vulcan   (as  in 
most   other   professions)     some    prodigies   of 
brightness,   who,  incapable  of  distinguishing 
rii£ht  from  wrong,   shoe  one  horse  as  they  shoe 
another,  or,  in  plainer  English,   shoe  all  alike  \ 
such  discrimination  becomes  palpably  useful, 
as  will  enable  the  owners  to  give  conditional 
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directions  for  the  ease  and  safety  c^  his 
horse,  without  relying  entirely  upon  those 
who  will  frequently  be  found  to  possess  little 
or  no  judgment  at  all. 

The  greater  part  of  those  writers  who 
have  favoured  the  public  with  a  communi- 
cation of  their  sentiments  upon  this  subject, 
seem  extravagantly  fond  of  an  idea  borrowed 
from  antiquity,  and  transferred  from  one  to 
another,  upon  the  practicability  of  horses 
travelling  the  road,  and  doing  their  constant 
work  without  any  shoeing  at  all :  such  eco- 
nomical plan  may  be  admirably  calculated  for 
the  theoretical  journey  of  some  literary  spe- 
culatist,  up  two  or  three  pair  of  stairs  in  a 
remote  corner  of  the  metropolis  ;  but  I  will 
venture  to  affirm,  no  such  excursion  can  take 
place  of  any  duration,  without  material  in- 
jury to  the  Hoof,  unless  to  the  high-bred 
horses  of  authors,  many  of  whom  enjoy  their 
journeys  as  Bajazet  enjoyed  his  cruelty,  only 


IN  imagination/* 


One  of  these  (Osmer)  has  introduced  hiSy 
remarks  with  the  following  rhapsodical  ex- 
postulation : 

l2 
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"  When  time  was  young,  when  the  earth 
-was  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  turnpike  roads 
as  yet  were  not,  the  horse  needed  not  the  as- 
sistance of  this  artist ;  for  the  divine  Artist 
had  taken  care  to  give  his  feet  such  defence 
as  it  pleased  him  ;  and  who  is  Aveak  enough 
to  suppose  his  wisdom  M'as  not  suiEcient  to 
the  purpose  in  such  a  state  ?" 

He  then  proceeds  to  justify  an  opinion, 
that  horses  are  adequate  to  their  different 
services  in  a  state  of  nature,  without  the  offi- 
cious obtrusions  of  art ;  venturing  to  affirm, 
that  they  "  will  travel  even  upon  the  turn- 
pike roads  about  London,  without  injury  to 
their  feet."     I  avail  myself  of  the  present 
opening  to  disclaim  every  idea  of  attacking 
the  remarks  or  opinions  of  otliers,  from  a 
motive  of  intentional  opposition,  or  to  in- 
dulge a  vein  of  satire,  that  assertions  so  cy- 
•  nically  singular  and  extraordinary,  naturally 
excite ;  and  shall  therefore  introduce,  upon 
the  present  occ;asion,  no  other  reflection  than 
a  certain  sensation  of  surprize,  that  he  did 
not  insinuate  the  palpable  superfluity  or  lux- 
ury of  shoes  and  stockings  to  the  natives  of 
our  own  country,  particularly  when  even  the 
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fair  sex  of  many  neighbouring  kingdoms 
convince  us  they  can  walk  equally  tcpright 
without. 

In  further  confirmation  of  the  behef  he 
wishes  to  establish,   he  says,  '^  we  may  every 
day   see   horses,  mares,   and  colts   running 
about  on  all  sorts   of  ground  unshod,  and 
uninjured  in  their  feet,"      This   is  certainly 
a  truth  too  universally  known  even   to  be 
questioned  ;   but  by  no  means  to  be  so  far 
strained  in  its  construction  as  to  be  rendered 
applicable,   in  a  comparative  view,   to  the 
state  of  working  horses  upon  hard  or  stpny 
roads,   where  the  constant  friction  in  riding, 
or  the  fulcrum  in  drawing,    must  inevitably 
prove  injurious,  if  ngt  totally  destructive,  to 
the  foot  in  general  ;    producing  sand-cracks, 
thrush,  bruises  of  the  frog,  formations  of  mat^ 
ier,  and  other  infirmities,    as  is  very  fre- 
quently the  case,  (when  a  shoe  has  been  for 
some  time  cast  unobserved  by   the  rider;) 
constituting  a  blemish  or  defect  in  the  sub- 
ject never  to  be  retrieved.    Mares  arid  colts, 
or  horses  turned  out  to  grass  without  shoes, 
are  generally  kept  upon  low,  moist,  or  marshy 
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ground,  admirably  adapted  to  preserve  the 
foot  in  a  growing  state  of  perfection  ;  the 
case  is  exceedingly  different,  and  will  bear  no 
parallel  with  horses  of  the  above  description  ; 
nor  can  I  hesitate  to  believcbut  the  absolute 
necessity  of  substiintially  guarding  the  foot 
is  too  well  established,  by  immemorial  expe- 
rience, to  be  at  all  shaken  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  any  nezv  opinions  upon  that  part  of 
the  subject. 

I  must,  to  avoid  a  misconception  of  my 
purpose,  before  I  proceed,  confess  my  obli- 
gation, as  an  individual,  to  the  memories 
of  those  gentlemen  who  have  formerly  at- 
tended to  and  written  upon  this  head,  with 
a  desire  to  improve  it  for  the  promotion  of 
a  general  good  ;  and  am  sorry  a  total  want 
of  passive  pliability  in  my  own  pen,  will  not 
permit  me  to  adhere  to  the  ^^  good  old  custom'^ 
of  implicitly  transmitting  to  succeeding  ge- 
nerations the  immaculate  purity  of  their  dic- 
tations,' without  presuming  to  introduce  an 
opinion  of  my  own. 

*'  Learn  to  do  well  by  others*  harm,'"  is 
an  axiom  of  too  much  excellence  to  be  obli- 
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terated  from  a  memory,  replete  with  obser- 
vant advantages  arising  from  reflection.  If 
I  conld  become  so  subservient  to  the  fashion- 
able impulse  of  hterary  ambition,  as  to  ex- 
pect to  be  generally  read,  and  after  such 
reading  to  be  generally  understood,  I  might 
enjoy  much  pleasure  in  going  over  the  de- 
scriptive conformation  of  the  bones,  tendonSy 
the  inner  Jieshy ,  and  the  outer  horny  sole,  the 
frog,  and  crust  or  hoof,  with  their  different 
appropriations  ;  but  having  the  most  indis- 
putable reason  to  believe,  that  very  abstrusity 
of  reasoning,  and  mysterious  introduction  of 
technical  terms,  have  in  a  great  degree  pre- 
vented the  reading  of  publications  upon  this 
subject,  I  shall  (in  earnest  hope  of  laying  just 
claim  to  superior  attention)  descend,  like 
the  orator  in  one  of  the  celebrated  Foote's 
comedies,  '^  to  the  vale  oi common  sense,  that 
I  may  be  the  better  understood/' 

It  has  been  the  secondary  consideration 
of  these  speculative  writers,  or  theoretical 
sportsmen,  (supposing  a  perseverance  in  the 
custom  of  shoeing  not  to  be  abolished  upon 
the  power  of  their  persuasions,)  to  propa- 
gate and  re-echo  a  doctrine  equally  absurd^ 
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tendino*  to  what  they  pretend  to  believe,  a 
proportional  reformation  in  some  part  of  the 
operation  ;  viz.  ''  That  the  sole  and  frog  of 
a  horse's  foot  need  never  be  pared  at  all.'* 
To  take  up  as  little  of  the  readers  time  as 
the  nature  of  the  observation  will  admit, 
I  shall  very  much  contract  what  I  wish  to 
introduce  more  at  large  upon  the  inconsis- 
tency of  the  declaration  ;  particularly  as 
these  refinements  seem  brought  forward,  more 
from  a  scarcity  of  matter  necessary  tq  com^ 
plete  their  arrangement  of  pages  for  the 
press,  than  the  least  probable  utility  to  be 
derived  from  remarks  so  erroneous  in  their 
formation. 

Says  the  author  before-mentioned,  in  con- 
tinuation of  his  assertions,  borrowed  from 
La  Fosse,  '^  There  is  another  reason  equally 
obvious,  which  is,  that  the  wisdom  of  the 
Creator  intended  this  outer  sole  and  its  ob- 
duracy as  a  natural  and  proper  defence  to  the 
inner  sole,  which  lies  immediately  under 
the  other,  between  that  and  the  bone  of 
the  foot."  He  then  proceeds,  "  If  it  be 
^sked,  What  becomes  of  the  sole  when  no^ 
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pared?  it  dries,  separates,  and  scales  avvay/^ 
In  concise  reply  to  this  sublime  justification 
and  very  simple  explanation,  I  should,  in  any 
conversation  with  the  writer,  if  he  had  not 
passed  '^  that  bourne  from  whence  no  travel- 
ler returns,'"  have  solicited  a  greater  degree 
of  candour  in  his  opinion  :  whether  the  iiails 
were  not  furnished  to  our  own  frames  by  the 
'[  wisdom  of  the  Creator  as  a  natural  and 
proper  defence*'  to  parts  of  the  most  exqui- 
site sensibility ;  and  whether  the  exuberant 
superflux  in  constant  growth  was  never  to 
be  reduced  to  the  standard  of  mediocrity,  tiU 
every  individual  of  the  human  species  be^ 
came  a  voluntarij  Nebuclmdnezzar  ?  because, 
vipon  the  opinions  of  La  Fosse,  Osmer,  and 
others,  it  would  be  tlie  greatest  presumption 
to  suppose  ''  the  divine  Artist"  had  left  in 
any  part  of  bis  works  the  least  room  for  rec-» 
tification, 

We  might  certainly  introduce,  with  pro-r 
priety,  a  succession  of  similes  perfectly  in 
point  to  render  the  idea  ridiculous  ;  resisting, 
however,  the  great  temptation  to  animadvert 
ypon  palpable  absurdities,  we  come  to  the 
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proof  of  its  ''  dfying,  separating,  and  scaling 
away  J'  The  fact  is  not  literally  so,  as  may- 
be corroborated  by  any  judicious  observer  ac- 
customed to  examine  the  feet  of  horses  with 
the  degree  of  accuracy  and  nice  distinction  ne- 
cessary to  jicstifij  or  disprove  any  opinion  that 
may  be  promulgated  for  public  investigation 
or  improvement.  It  is  a  matter  too  well  knowu 
to  admit  of  momentary  cavil,  that  the  foot,  by 
being  permitted  to  remain  too  long  in  its  na- 
tural state  without  reduction,  acquires  in  its 
several  parts  the  appearance  of  deformity  ; 
the  hoof  grows  long,  narrow^  and  u^eak  ;  the 
sole,  as  he  says,  separates,  (but  in  part  only) 
and  comes  away  in  partial  scales,  leaving 
a  rough,  hard,  uneven  surface  of  cTzri/Ze^  and 
projections  ;  the  frog  becoming  bruised,  rag- 
ged and  putrefied,  even  to  different  degrees 
of  lameness.  This  being  the  exact  represen- 
tation of  a  foot  left  to  growth  in  a  rude  and 
unimproved  state,  the  propriety  or  impro- 
priety of  judiciously  \)dixmg  each  part,  to  pro- 
mote a  corresponding  firnmess,  and  preserve 
the  necessary  uniformity,  ca:n  never  become 
the  subject  of  disputation,  but  among  those 
whose  intellectual   faculties  are  absorbed  in 
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such  an  abundant  flow  of  imaginary  mattery 
as  to  render  practical  researches  and  ocu- 
lar demonstration  too  insignificant  for  the 
condescending  inquiries  of  superior  under- 
standings. 

Previous  to  a  description  of  the  different 
kinds  of  feet,  at  least  the  quality  or  texture 
of  their  formation,  and  the  mode  of  shoe-* 
iNG  best  adapted  to  each  ;  a  few  words  may- 
be properly  introduced  upon  the  many  horses 
rendered  temporary  cripples  by  the  injudicious 
or  improper  mode  of  forming  or  setting  a 
shoe,  without  a  relative  consideration  to  the 
shape  or  make  of  the  foot,  or  the  size  and 
action  of  the  horse.  What  renders  the  cir- 
cumstance still  more  extraordinary  is,  that 
this  error  in  judgment  so  constantly  happens 
without  the  least  discovery  by  either  owner 
or  operator  in  their  frequent  surveys,  and 
tedious  consultations  ;  and  I  am  the  more 
strengthened  in  my  confirmation  of  this  fact, 
by  the  repeated  instances  Avhere  the  ceremo- 
nies of  embrocating  with  those  Vulcanian 
Specifics,  origanum  and  turpentine,  have  been 
persevered  in  (even  to  the  acts  of  Blister- 
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!NG  and  Roweling),  till  by  my  desire 
the  shoe  has  beefi  taken  off]  when  the  cause  has 
been  instantly  discovered  and  immediately 
removed. 

This  is  a  circumstance  that  I  doubt 
not  has  so  frequently  happened  in  the  re-- 
membrance  of  every  reader  of  experience, 
it  can  stand  in  no  need  of  further  illustra- 
tion ;  we  therefore  proceed  to  such  descrip- 
tion  of  the  exterior  parts  immediately  con^ 
cerned  in  the  operation  of  shoeing,  as  upon  a 
superficial  survey  meet  the  eye  of  every  in- 
spector. These  are,  first,  the  bottom  or  lower 
edge  of  the  Hoop,  surrounding  the  whole 
extremity  of  the  foot,  not  only  as  a  safe- 
guard and  general  defence  against  external 
injuries,  but  is  the  direct  part  to  which  the 
shoe  is  scientifically  fixed,  to  effect  the  pur-* 
poses  for  which  it  w?is  generally  intended. 
Secondly,  the  horny  or  outer  sole,  cover- 
ing the  entire  bottom  of  the  foot,  except 
the  Frog,  which  is  situate  in  the  centre, 
{passing  in  a  longitudinal  direction  from  heel 
to  toe)  and  forms  by  its  elasticity  the  fuk 
crum,  or  expanding  basis   of  the  tendon^ 
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upon  whicli  the  very  action  of  the  horse  de- 
pends. 

These  are  the  external  parts  appearing 
upon  the  surface,  that  present  themselves 
to  the  spectator,  and  constitute  in  general  all 
that  he  is  supposed  or  required  to  know  ;  re- 
mote considerations  and  operative  corise- 
quences  appertaining  much  more  to  the  pro- 
fessional knowledge  of  the  Artist  than  any 
acquired  information  of  the  owner. 

Perfectly  convinced  that  every  man  may 
judiciously  superintend,  or  properly  direct 
the  shoeing  of  his  horse,  in  a  manner  evident- 
ly adapted  to  hhjoof^  size,  iveight,  purpose^ 
and  manned  of  going,  without  the  ill-accord- 
ing intervention  of  an  abstruse  study  very 
little  attended  to, (however  elaborately  urged) 
I  forbear  imposition  upon  public  patience, 
by  any  attempt  to  introduce  an  imitation  or 
oblique  copy  of  anatomical  descriptive,  so 
accurately  delineated  and  described  in  the 
copper-plates  and  references  of  Gibson  and 
Bartlet,  with,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  so  littie 
success ;  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  explain,  by 
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an  opinion  that  the  farriers  themselves,  a 
very  inferior  proportion  excepted,  seem  to 
have  imbibed  no  additional  knowledge  in 
equestrian  anatomy,  from  studies  so  laudably 
exerted  and  clearly  explained. 

We  come  next  to  an  explanation  of  the 
different  kinds  of  feet,  as  they  appear  in  dif- 
ferent subjects  in  their  natural  state.  These 
jnay  be  defined  under  three  distinct  heads  : 
the  short,  sound,  black,  substantial  hoof;  the 
shallow,  long,  weak,  xvhite  brittle  hoof ;  and 
the  deep,  lax,  porous,  spongy  hoof.  Of  these 
the  first  is  so  evidently  superior,  that,  unless 
by  improper  or  unfair  treatment,  it  hardly 
ever  becomes  the  subject  of  disease.  The  next 
is  carefully  to  be  avoided  in  the  purchase  if 
possible,  not  only  on  account  of  their  being 
more  subject  to  corns  than  any  other,  but  in- 
dicative, in  a  great  degree,  of  constitutional 
delicacy  in  either  horse  or  mare,  they  not 
being  so  well  enabled  to  bear  hard  work  or 
constant  fatigue.  The  last  of  the  three  is  so 
equally  inferior  to  the  first,  that  from  a  variety 
of  causes  it  is  frequently  productive  of  inces- 
sant attention,  anxiety,  disease  and  lameness. 
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Havino"  taken  a  view  of  the  kinds  of 
feet  that  constantly  pass  through  the  hands 
of  the  Smith  in  his  daily  practice  ;  and 
knowing  the  various  states  and  forms  in 
which  they  become  subject  to  his  inspec- 
tion, it  is  absohitely  impossible  in  all  that 
ever  has  been  written,  or  can  be  advanced,  to 
lay  down  certain  and  invariable  rules  for  the 
exact  management  of  this,  or  the  direct 
treatment  of  that  particular  foot,  without  a 
conditional  reference  to  the  judicious  eye 
or  discretional  hand  of  the  Owner  or 
Operator.  It  must  prove  palpably  clear 
to  every  enlightened  inquirer,  that  no  opinion 
or  directions  strictly  infallible  can  be  commu- 
nicated through  the  medium  of  the  press,  ap- 
plicable to  every  particular  purpose,  without 
proportional  contribution  from  the  judgment 
of  the  parties  concerned,  to  give  the  ground- 
work of  conditional  information  its  proper 
effect. 

Such  instructions,  however  accurately  de- 
scribed, must  unavoidably  remain  subject  to 
contingent  deviations,  regulated  entirely  by 
the  state  of  the  foot  and  circumstances  of  the 
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case  ;  in  a  multiplicity  of  which,  so  mknf 
unexpected  variations  occur,  as  render  one 
fixed  mode  of  shoeing  absolutely  impracti-^ 
cable  zcifk  every  kind  of  horse,  notwithstanding 
what  may  have  been  hitherto  advanced  from 
SUPPOSED  HIGH  AUTHORITY  to  the  con- 
trary • 

There  are,  nevertheless,  some  general  rule^ 
in  the  proper  system  of  shoeing  and  preserv- 
ing the  feet,  not  easy  to  be  mistaken  by  folly 
or  perverted  by  ignorance,  that  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  consideration  before  we  take  leave 
of  the  subject  before  us  ;  previous  to  which, 
3ome  part  of  M.  La  Fosse's  observations, 
so  strenuously  recommended  by  Bartlet, 
become  well  worthy  the  attention  of  every 
gentleman  or  sportsman,  who  may  wish  to 
assist  his  judgment  in  the  inquiry,  and  enable 
himself  to  decide  impartially  upon  the  pro- 
priety or  impropriety  of  having  his  horse  shod 
upon  principles  that  have  stood  hitherto  un- 
controverted,  from  a  fear  (I  suspect)  of  ar- 
raigning authorities,  the  dread  of  whose  names 
may  have  deterred  many  practitioners  of 
eminence  from  so  desirable  a  purpose. 
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I  have  more  than  once  asserted  my  determi- 
nation to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the 
opinions  or  instructions  of  former  writers,  but 
where  it  became  unavoidably  necessary  to 
establish  an  opposite  opinion  or  corroborate 
a  fact.  It  is  a  matter  of  some  surprize  that 
authors  of  eminence,  who  are  naturally  sup^ 
posed  to  be  *'  armed  at  all  points/'  should  be 
so  incautiously  off  their  guard,  a^  to  contra- 
dict themselves  in  the  very  act  and  emulation 
of  conveying  tuition  to  others.  I  have  given 
a  most  strikins:  instance  of  this  error  in  mv 
former  volume,  upon  the  inadvertency  of  Os- 
MER,  who  repeatedly  says  with  the  greatest 
confidence  and  seeming  belief,  '^  Tendons  are 
unelastic  bodies  ;  and  frequently  in  the  same 
Qr  the  very  next  page,  tells  you,  '^  the  tendon 
was  elongated!'  I  believe  such  assertion  is 
of  a  complexion  too  paradoxical  to  require 
from  me  the  most  trifling  elucidation. 

Passing  over  this  privilege  of  authors  with 
no  other  remark  than  bare  remembrance,  I 
come  directly  to  the  analyzation  of  as  pal- 
pable a  professional  contradiction  broached 
by  La  Fosse,  and  given  to  the  public  by 
Bartlet,   in  the  true  spirit  of  implicit  and 

VOL.  II.  M 
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enthusiastic  obedience.  These  Gentlemen 
ha,ve  in  succession,  after  going  over  (as  before 
observed)  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  ground, 
totally  unintelligible  to  the  sporfmg  world, 
endeavoured  to  convince  us,  iheit paring  the 
sole  or  frog  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  ab- 
soluteiy  prejudicial  ;  for,  say  they,  to  esta- 
blish a  credulous  confirmation  of  their  erro- 
neous conjecture,  if  you  pare  away  the  sole 
or  frog  in  any  degree  ;  the  more  you  pare, 
the  farther  you  take  from  the  ground  the 
support  of  the  tendon,  which  so  entirely  de- 
pends upon  the  elasticity  of  the  frog."  If 
any  one  person  living  could  be  found  so  unex- 
pectedly ignorant  as^  to  pare  the  fooi  partially 
(that  is,  all  behind  and  none  before),  such 
effect  might  probably  ensue  ;  but  surely  no 
rational  observer  will  attempt  to  deny  or  dis- 
prove a  palpable  demonstration,  that  all  parts 
of  the  foot  being  equally  pared,  (that  is,  the 
HOOF,  SOLE,  and  frog,)  the  centre  of  sup- 
port and  action  must  be  still  the  same. 

But  was  it  really  as  they  have  said ;  if 
w^hat  they  have  so  learnedly  advanced  was 
literally  and  justly  true,  what  do  they  im- 
mediately do  after  thi^  judicious  and  dicta- 
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torial  decision  ?     Why,  strongly  recommend, 
vath    the    full    force   of  •  theoretic   persua- 
sion,  the  introduction  of  a  mode  of  shoeing 
directly  contradictory   to  the  opinion  just  re- 
cited,   that  may  be  perfectly  adapted  to  and 
coincide  with  the  sentiments  of  any  writer 
in    the   act  of  amusing   hi?7iself,    employing 
the   Printer,   and  deceiving  the  Public ;   but 
can  never  be  brought  into  general  practice, 
without  perpetual  hazard  to  the  horse,  and 
imminent  danger  to  the  rider.     This   is  so 
perfectly  clear,  that  I  will  go  very  far  beyond 
bare  literary  assertion,  and  be  bound  to  stake 
both    property  and  professional  reputation 
upon  the  certain  failure   of  their  improved 
proposition  of  shoeing,    with  what  they  call 
their  half-moon  shoe,    with  all   its  boasted 
advantages.      A  long  chain  of  remarks  in 
opposition  is  by  no  means  necessary  ;   a  very 
concise  and  candid  investigation  will  afford 
ample  proof  of  their  having  reconciled  (in 
compliment  to  their  patient  readers)   as  pal- 
pable contradictions  in  description  as  Osmer, 
whose  ''  unelastic  tendon''  was  immediately 
after  ''  elongated." 

You  are  given  to  understand  (as  I  have 
M  2 
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before  observed)  that,  in  their  opinion,  ifyoo 
pare  the  sole  or  frog,  you  prevent  the  heel 
of  the  horse  from  coming  into  constant  con- 
tact with  the  ground  ;  and  the  tendon  is  de- 
prived of  the  elastic  assistance  of  the  frog  to 
promote  its  expansion  and  contraction*  This 
is  at  least  the  exact  purport  of  their  descrip- 
tion,  if  not  given  in  the  very  same  language,, 
and  is  very  well  entitled  to  the  deliberate 
attention  of  those  who  wish  to  understand 
accurately  the  state  of  the  tendon  (or  back 
sinews)  when.,  in  the  Stabularian  tongue,  they 
are  said  to  be  "  let  down.'" 

Sucli  a  paring  and  hollowing  out  of  the 
lieei  as  they  seem  to  describe,  must  be  a  most 
unmerciful  destructian  af  parts,  and  what  I 
believe  can  seldom  happen  in  the  present  age^ 
unless  in  the  remote  and  least  improved  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  Concluding,  however,  they 
took  only  a  conjectural  survey  of  this  mat- 
ter, I  must  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  im- 
mediately after  reprobating  the  idea  of  raising 
the  frog  from  the  ground  by  parings  they 
strenuously  recommend  a  much  more  cer- 
tain method  of  producing  the  very  evil  they 
tell  you  they  wish  to  prevent.     And  this  by 
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raising  all  the  fore  part  of  the  foot,  with 
""'  the  half-moon  shoe,  set  on  to  the  middle 
of  the  hoof,"  not  onlj^  forming  an  irregular" 
and  preternatural  surface,  but  (by  a  want  of 
length  and  support  of  the  heel)  constituting 
an  unavoidable  chance  of  relaxing  the  sinews 
in  the  perpetual  probability  of  their  being 
extended  beyond  tl^e  elastic  jwzver  prescribed 
by  nature. 

This  difference  of  opinion  becomes  so  im-^ 
mediately  connected  with  a  particular  passage 
in  my  former  volume  upon  the  subject  of 
'*  strains/'  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
quote  a  few  lines  for  the  better  comprehen- 
sion of  the  case  beibre  us;  for  I  have  there 
said,  ''  To  render  this  idea  so  clear  that  it 
cannot  be  misunderstood,  let  us  suppose 
that  a  horse  is  going  at  his  rate,  and  m  so 
doing  his  toe  covers  a  prominence,  or  the 
edge  of  one,  where  the  heel  has  no  support, 
it  consequently  extends  the  tendons  beyond 
the  distance  afforded  by  nature,  and  instantly 
continues  what  is  called  a  letting  down  of  the 
back  sinews/'  a  circumstance  that  con- 
stantly happens  upon  the  turf  in   running 
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for  a  heat,  and  the  horse  is  then  said  to  have 
**  broken  down." 

This  description  comes  so  directly  in  point 
\vith  the  shape  and  state  of  the  horse's  foot 
in  their  mode  of  shoeing,  that  the  horse  must 
be  at  all  times  liable  to  sudden  lameness, 
and  more  particularly  at  the  rising  of  every 
hill,  where  his  foot  would  be  exactly  in  the 
situation  by  which  I  have  described  strains 
to  be  acquired.  Every  reader  at  all  ac- 
quainted with,  or  having  even  a  tolerable 
idea  of,  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  leg 
and  foot,  by  taking  a  comparative  view  of 
the  mode  of  shoeing  recommended,  and  the 
evident  manner  of  sustaining  an  injury  in  the 
hack  sinews,  as  they  are  termed,  will  be 
sufficiently  enabled  to  decide  upon  the  con- 
sistency  of  the  proposed  plan,  and,  I  flatter 
myself,  enough  convinced  of  the  danger  to 
coincide  with  me  in  opinion,  that  a  horse 
shod  in  this  manner,  to  cover  a  hilly  coun- 
try either  in  a  journey  or  the  chace,  must 
inevitably  fall  dead  lame  from  a  relaxation 
of  the  tendinous  parts ;  or,  even  in  a  low 
flat  country,  become  so  exceedingly  weary 
from  a  want  of  proper  support  for  the  heel^ 
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that  he  could  never  be  able  to  go  through  a 
second  day's  fatigue  without  an  alteration  in 
his  favour. 

Establishing;  this  as  a  fact  not  to  be  con- 
troverted  by  the  fallacious  eftect  of  specu- 
lative rumination,  and  perfectly  convinced 
neither  entertainment  nor  utihty  can  be  de- 
rived from  farther  tedious  explanatory  re- 
marks and  observations  upon  the  inconve- 
nience of  such  mode  of  shoeing,  as  well  as 
the  numerous  difficulties  not  to  be  surmounted 
if  inadvertently  encountered,  I  shall  only 
slightly  insinuate  the  absolute  impossibiaty  of 
hunting  or  travelling  (particularly  in  ti)e 
rainy  seasons.)  in  various  hilly  or  chalky 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  without  the  accumu- 
lated probabilities  of  lameness  to  the  hor,se, 
continual  danger  to  the  rider,  and  the  inevi- 
table certainty  of  bruising  the  heel  and  fiog 
to  a  degree  of  disease,  which  must  prove  the 
resulting  evil  even  upon  the  flattest  and  l>est 
turnpikes  ;  but  in  the  rough  and  stony  roaiis, 
or  strong  and  dry  hard  clays,  such  events 
may  be  expected  as  totally  unavoidable. 


Bidding  adieu  to  a  mode  of  shoeing  calcu- 
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lated  only  for  the  soft  and  artificial  •  floor-- 
ing  of  a  French  Riding  School,  Ave 
couie  to  such  considerations  as  are  adapted 
to  the  state  of  our  own  roads,  the  customs 
of  our  country,  and  the  intellectual  faculties 
of  those  to  whose  scientific  skill  the  mallea- 
bility of  the  metal,  the  important  use  of  the 
butteris,  the  judicious  formation  of  the  shoe, 
and  the  equally  decisive  direction  of  the  nail, 
are  universailv  intrusted.  Advertinji  for  a 
moment  to  the  before-mentioned  allusion  to 
Osmer's  observation  upon  these  men,  who 
say,  '•  they  do  not  want  to  be  taught,"  it 
is  very  natural  to  suppose,  from  the  profes- 
sional knowledge  they  should  have  acquired 
by  strict  attention  and  steady  experience,  that 
they  CANNOT  ''  want  to  be  taught;''  but 
that  their  judgment,  founded  upon  the  best 
basis  manual  art,  and  ocular  inspection, 
OUGHT  TO  BE  much  supcrior  to  any  theo- 
retical instructions  that  can  be  obtruded  or 
enforced.  Under  that  persuasion,  and  feel- 
ing for  those  few  who  have  industriousl}^ 
rendered  themselves  adequate  to  all  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  trade,  I  feel  no  surprize  that 
such  spirited  expostulations  should  be  made, 
y.s  must  frequently  happen  in  reply  to  many 
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pedantic  consequential  pretenders,  who  by 
their  futile  r^emarks  and  ig-norant  instruction^ 
excite  the  jealous  irritabihty  of  men,  who, 
conscious  of  their  own  ability  and  integrity, 
possess  (Hke  Hotspur)  too  much  innate  spi- 
rit and  personal  courage  to  be  perpetually 
pestered  by  ''  a  popping  jay/' 

It  has  been  before  observed,  that  many 
horses  have  undergone  various  operations  far 
supposed  lamenesses  in  different  parts,  when 
TIME,  and  the  lucky  interposition  of  a  ju- 
dicious opinion,  have  discovered  the  cause 
to  be  (where  it  is  too  seldom  accurately 
searched  for)  in  the  foot.  Lameness  of  this 
description  proceeds  in  general  from  some  one 
or  other  of  the  following  causes  ;  the  nail- 
holes  for  the  fastening  of  the  shoe  to  the  foot 
beincy  inserted  too  far  from  the  outer  edoje, 
in  the  web  of  the  shoe,  and  consequently, 
when  tightly  clinched^  bearing  too  hard  upon 
the  fleshy  edge  of  the  inner  sole,  constitutes 
a  preternatural  compression  upon  the  inter- 
nal parts  and  consequent  impediment  to  ease 
or  action. 

Another  cause  exceedingly  common,  (when 
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the  horse  is  said  to  be  pricked  in  shoeing)  is 
the  oblique  direction  of  a  nail,  which,  taking 
an  improper  and  inverte<l  course,  either  per- 
forates, or  in  its  'progress  presses  upon  the 
inner  sole,  puncturing  some  of  the  soft  parts, 
thereby  producing  certain  lameness:  which, 
not  immediately  discovered,  tends  to  inflam- 
mation,  that  too  often  terminates  in  a  remote 
formation  of  matter  constituting  a  case  of  the 
ipost  serious  consequence, 

A  third  cause  is  the  inconsistent  method  of 
for  mi  no;  the  web  of  the  shoe  too  wide  for 
the  foot  of  the  horse,  and  raising  it  so  much, 
or  hoUowinGf  it  out  all  round  the  inner  ed'^c. 
as  to  give  it  a  palpable  convcxiii^  w4ien  fixed 
to  the  hoof.  By  this  convexity  round  the 
inner  edge  of  the  \Nidh,  the  support  becomes 
unnaturally  partial,  and  even  in  the  constant 
%veight  of  the  horse  only  (without  recurring 
to  action)  constitutes  an  opposition  to  its  ori- 
ginal purport ;  for  the  invariable  pressure 
upon  the  curv^ed  part  of  the  shoe  only,  must 
raise  in  the  surrounding  parts  such  a  propor- 
tional counteraction,  that  the  harder  the  horse 
bears  in  action  upon  a  hard  surface,  the  more 
must  every  motion  tend  to  force  the  very  nails 
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jrom  their  hold,  but  that  the  dinches  prevent 
their  being  withdrawn  ;  in  this  state  the  horse, 
though  not  absolutely  lame,  limps  in  per-r 
petual  uneasiness,  till  the  clinches  of  the  nails 
are  so  relaxed  as  to  bring  the  centre  nearly  to 
a  level  with  the  rest  of  the  foot,  y/here  it 
frequently  forms  an  additional  cause  to  the 
original  ill,  by  coming  into  close  contact  Avith 
the  sole,  which,  pressing  upon  with  any  de- 
gree of  severity,  occasions  a  slight  lameness 
that  becomes  hnmediately  pe-rcieptible. 

Another  verv  common  cause  of  lameness 
with  horses  of  this  description  originates  in 
the  shoes  being  formed  too  short  and  narrow 
at  the  heel,  by  which  means,  in  less  than  a 
week's  constant  wear,  the  hpof  (or  ''  crust," 
some  writers  have  termed  it  for  the  sake  of 
refinement)  being  also  narrozv,  the  heels  of 
the  shoes  make  gradual  impression,  and  con- 
stitute a  palpable  indentation  upon  the  edge 
of  the  sole  directly  over  its  articulation  with 
the  hoof,  producing  to  a  certainty,  if  perse- 
vered in,  the  foundation  of  corns  or  a  tempo- 
rary lameness,  that  js  generally  removed  by 
Removing  the  shoe^ 
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A  few  additional  bad  effects,  but  of  infe- 
rior consequence,  resulting  from  injudicious 
slioeing,  may  be  concisely  ranged  under  the 
he-ads  of  raising  the  shoes  too  high  in  the  heelsy 
%vithout  due  discrimination,  throwing  tlie  fet- 
lock joint  into  a  distorted  position  ;  corns  ill 
ireaied  or  horses  ill  shed,  to  occasion  the  im- 
perfection of  c?/^///?^  either  before  or  behind, 
an  evil  arising  much  more  from  want  of  pro^ 
Sessional  accuracy  in  the  o^^erator,  than  any 
abortive  effort  in  the  process  of  Nature. 
These  are,  however,  merely  superficial  incon-- 
veniences,  to  be  remedied  bv  such  attention 
and  circumspection  as  no  one  friend  to  the 
animal  we  tr^at  of  will  ever  refuse  to  bestow. 

Rules  for  the  prevention  or  cure  of  th  ee 
are  luckily  calculated  by  their  brevity  for 
communication  or  retention.  The  heels  of 
horses  should  never  be  artificially  raised,  only 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  state  of  their  feet, 
the  season  of  the  year,  and  their  manner  of 
going,  not  witliout  some  additional  reference  ; 
to  the  road  orcour^try  they  generally  travel  ; 
all  which  every  Smith  of  the  least  emi- 
nence should  perfectly  understand  from  jor^c- 
iical  experience^   v/ithout  a  !on.g  table  of  con- 
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ditional  instructions  to  fix  a  criterion,  which 
must,  after  all  the  speculative  matter  or  ex- 
peri  luental  knowledge  that  can  be  introduced, 
be  regulated  by  the  exercise  of  his  own  pro- 
fessional penetration,  or  the  personal  super- 
intendance  of  those  whose  instructions  it 
must  be  his  interest  to  obey. 

Corns  in  sieneral  occasioned  much  more 
by  the  unobserved  stricture  of  the  sJws  (as 
before  described)  than  any  defect  in  nature, 
are  not  sufficiently  attended  to  in  their  ear- 
liest state  for  speedy  obliteration  ;  but  per- 
mitted to  acquire,  by  time  and  continuance 
of  ^he  cause,  a  rigid  callosity  before  the  least 
attempt  is  made  for  extirpation  ;  during 
which  inattention  they  become  so  inflexiblv 
firm  in  their  basis,  that  they  are  not  easily  to 
be  eradicated,  though  great  care  and  perse- 
verance will  greatly  assist  their  mitigation,  if 
not  entirely  establish  their  cure. 

The  best  and  most  consistent  method  is  to 
reduce  it  with  the  drawing  knife  as  much  as 
the  extent  of  the  corn  and  the  depth  of  the 
sole  will  admit,  observing  not  to  exceed  the 
bounds  of  discretion  in  penetrating  the  horny 
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sole  too  deeply^  rendering,  by  a  step  of  imprii'* 
deuce,  the  remedy  worse  than  the  disease. 
When  it  is  thus  reduced  as  much  as  the  state 
of  tlie  corn  and  the  texture  of  the  foot  will 
justify,  let  tl)e  entire  destruction  of  it  be  at« 
tempted  by  tlie  occasional  appHcation  of  a  few 
drops  of  oil  of 'vitriol  over  its  whole  surface  ; 
or  its  rapidity  of  growth  restrained  by  the  as- 
sistance of  Goulard's  extract  of  sat  urn,  trau" 
mafic  (commonly  called  Friar's)  haham  cam- 
phorated spirits  of  wine,  or  tincture  of  myrrh. 

This  being  performed,  if  the  vacuum  is 
large  or  deep  ironx  y^'hewQe  tlie  substance  has 
been  extracted,  and  the  operator  has  been 
tinder  the  necessity  of  nearly  perforating  the 
outer  sole,  so  as  to  be  productive  of  additional 
l>enderness  to  the  original  cause  of  complaint ; 
care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  insinuation 
of  extraneous  substances  of  different  kinds, 
as  stcnes,  gravel,  dirt,  or  such  other  arti- 
cles as  may  very  much  irritate  and  injure 
the  part.  This  is  best  effected  by  plugging 
up  the  cavity  vv  ith  a  pledget  of  tozc^,  first 
hardening  the  surface  well  with  one  of  the 
before-mentioned  spirituous  applications:  re- 
membering not  to  insert  the  tow  too  closely  to 
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destroy  its  elastic  property,  forming  a  hardness 
from  its  abundance  that  may  painfully  press 
upon  the  tender  part  it  is  designed  to  defend. 

It  has  long  been  an  established  practice 
after  drawing  a  corn,  an  injury  sustained  in 
any  part  of  the  hoof,  causing  a  partial  defect 
or  a  diseased  state  of  the  frog,  as  inveterate 
thrush,  &c.  to  protect  the  part  with  a  bar-shoe, 
formed  and  adapted  to  such  purpose  ;  this  is 
certainly  a  conditional  security  ;  but  there  is 
still  a  space  between  the  foot  and  the  shoe  to 
receive  and  retainany  substance  that  may  be- 
come injurious  by  its  lodgment  and  painful 
pressure  as  before-mentioned.  To  prevent 
the  possibility  of  w4iich  I  should  always  re- 
commend (incases  that  require  it)  the  insinu- 
ation of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  tow  to  fill  up 
the  interstice  ;  and  that  its  retention  there 
nii":ht  be  rendered  a  matter  of  sweater  cer- 
tainty,  it  should  be  well  impregnated  with  a 
portion  of  diachylon  ivith  the  giuiis,  first 
melted  over  the  fire  ;  this  will  not  only  fill  up 
the  opening  with  neatness  [properly  7nanaged) 
but  form  a  bolster  ofeas.e  to  the  part,  and  ex- 
clude to  a  certainty  the  admissio^i  of  articles 
we  have  just  described 
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The  cutting  oi  horses  is  in  general  attri- 
buted to  some  impropriety  in  the  mode  of 
forming  or  settini>*  the  shoe  ;  though  this  is  by- 
no  means  to  be  considered  the  invariable  cause, 
for  such  inconvenience  is  sometimes  produced 
by  very  different  means.  Horses,  for  instance, 
frequently  injure  themselves  when  in  too  long 
and  repeated  journeys  they  become  leg  tveary^ 
and  though  of  great  spirit  and  bottom,  com- 
pulsively submit  to  the  power  of  exhausted 
nature  ;  when  hardly  able  to  get  one  foot  be- 
fore the  other,  it  can  create  no  surprize  that 
they  feel  it  impossible  to  proceed  in  equal  di- 
rection, but  move  their  limbs  in  the  most  ir- 
regular manner,  warping  and  twisting^  as  if 
their  falling  must  prove  inevitable  at  every 
successive  motion.  In  such  state  of  bodily 
debilitation,  injuries  of  this  kind  are  un- 
doubtedly sustained,  and  too  often  by  the  in- 
advertency or  inexperience  of  the  rider  or 
driver,  supposed-  to  arise  from  some  i4iiper- 
fection  in  the  operation  of  shoeing,  which  in 
this  instance  is  no  way  coiicerned. 

It  is  not  so  in  others,  where  the  shoe  be- 
ing formed  too  wide  for  the  hoof,  or  with  a 
projecting  sweep  at  the  heely  (particularly  in 
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horsies,  who,  from  an  irregular  shape  of  the 
foot  called  turning  out  the  toe,  are  addicted 
to  a  kind  of  curve  in  action  against  the  fet- 
lock joint  of  the  other  leg)  the  evil  is  con- 
stituted to  a  certainty  ;  but  when  it  arises 
from  these  causes,  it  is  always  to  be  removed 
or  greatly  mitigated  by  the  judicious  in- 
terposition of  the  Smith,  whose  particular 
province  it  is  to  discover  and  remedy  the 
defect. 

Another  cause  of  this  inconvenience  very 
frequently  proceeds  from  what  I  have  ever 
considered  a  palpable  absurdity  in  the  system 
of  shoeing,  and  anxiously  wish  to  under^fo 
a  general  improvement :  this  is  the  inconsist" 
enty  ridiculous^  and  I  may  almost  venture  to 
add,  invincible  folly  in  forming  a  groove  in  the 
Web  of  the  shoe,  neither  large  enough  nor 
deep  enough  to  admit  the  head  of  the  nail, 
for  the  entire  reception  of  which  the  plan 
\vas  originally  formed ;  though  seldom  or 
ever  made  sufficiently  wide  to  complete  the 
purport  of  its  first  intention. 


The  disadvantage  arising  from  this  w^ant 
(or  prostitution)  of  judgment  in  execution,  is 

VOL.  II.  N 
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not  more  the  irregular  surface  of  tlie  foot, 
upon  a  hard  roadov  paiementy  throwing  it  un- 
avoidably into  a  variety  of  unnatural  posi-* 
tions  by  the  heads  of  some  nails  being  ridi- 
culously high,  or  projecting  from  the  shoe, 
antl  others  as  much  below  them,  than  the 
certainty  of  all  the  clinches  being  raised  iu 
a  very  i'ew  days^  use  by  the  weight  and  ac- 
tion of  the  horse^  which,  on  the  inside  of  each 
foot  constitute  the  evil  to  a  degree  of  seve- 
rity with  horses  tliat  go  close,  particularly  if 
permitted  to  remain  long  in  such  state  unat- 
tended to.  Upon  expostulation,  you  are  told, 
'*  this  is  a  matter  of  no  inconvenience  ;  that 
they  will  soon  be  worn  down  and  become 
equal/*  If  such  assertion  was  to  be  admitted 
without  opposition  respecting  the  irregularity 
of  the  surface,  and  distortive  positions  of  the 
foot,  it  by  no  means  affects  the  certainty  of 
rendering  the  clinches  not  only  evidentl}'^ 
injurious  in  th^  degree  before  recited,  but  of 
little  utility  (after  a  few  days  wear)  in  securing 
the  shoe  in  the  situation  it  was  originally 
placed.  , 

This  is  a  circumstance  so  exceedmgly  clear, 
that  everv  rational  observer,  possessing  a  de- 
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sire  to  promote  general  improvemeiit,  will 
eoincide  with  me  in  opinion,  and  assist  the  re- 
commendation by  the  force  of  example  ;  in 
having  the  groov^  in  the  web  of  the  shoe^  for 
the  reception  of  the  nails,  formed  sufficiently 
wide  and  deep  to  admit  the  heads  nearly  or 
quite  equal  with  the  flat  surface  of  the  shoe, 
by  which  effectual  insei^:ion  the  shoe  firmly 
retains  its  situation,  and  the  nails  their 
clinches,  till  a  repetition  of  the  operation  be- 
comes necessary. 

There  are  (as  I  have  before  hinted  an  in- 
tention of  explaining)  some  general  rules  to 
be  remembered,  as  invariably  applicable  to 
all  kinds  of  feet  without  exception.  The 
shoe  should  be  uniformly  supported  by  the 
hoof  only,  entirely  round  the  foot,  and  brought 
so  regularly  into  contact,  tlmt  it  should  not 
press  move  upon  one  pail  than  another ;  it 
should  also  be  formed  with  a  concave  inner 
surface,  to  keep  it  perfectly  clear  of  the  5o/e, 
that  the  point  of  the  picker  may  occasionally 
pass  under  the  inner  part  of  the  v/eb,  to  fi-ee 
it  from  every  extraneous  or  injurious  sub- 
stance. The  shoe  should  not  be  made  too 
wide  in  the  web,   or  too  weighty  in  metal^ 
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for  the  size  or  purpose  of  the  horse  ;  if  s^y 
the  insertion  of  the  nails  becomes  unavoida- 
bly  necessary  nearer  the  edge  of  the  fleshy,  or 
inner  sole,  and  the  compression  upon  the 
intei*nal  parts  proportionably  greater,  in  the 
additional  liold  required  to  prevent  the  inner 
edge  of  the  web  from  sinking  directly,  btp 
constant  pressure,  upon  the  centre  of  the 
outer  sole,  constituting  certain  mieasiness  in^ 
action,  if  not  perceptible  lameness.  The-heel 
of  the  shoe  should  alwavs  ratl^r  exceed  the 
termination  of  the  hoof  behind,  and  be  formed 
something  wider  than  the  heel  itself;  not 
only  to  constitute  a  firm  basis  of  support  for 
the  frame,  and  prevent  the  indentation  before 
described,  but  to  afford  room  for  the  requisite 
growth  and  expansion  of  the  heel,  if  a  well- 
formed  sound  foot  is  at  all  the  object  of 
attention. 

The  hoofs  of  horses  should  never  be  suf- 
fered to  grow  too  long  at  the  toe  ;  for  exclu- 
sive of  its  soon  constituting  a  flat,  weak,, 
narrow  foot,,  it  is^  uncommonly  productive  of 
stumbling  and  tumbling,  to  the  no  great 
entertainment,,  but  certain  danger  of  the 
lider  ;  and  tliis  freqjuent  error  in  the  present 
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practice  of  shoeing  is  the  more  extraordi- 
iiary,  as  the  very  form,  length,  and  texture  of 
the  hoof  will  always  afford  sufficient  infor- 
mation  in  how  great  a  de2:ree  it  will  bear 
reduction,  with  the  additional  consideration, 
in  point  of  effect,  that  shortening  the  toe, 
will  always  proportionably  xmden^  and  give 
strength  to  the  heeL 

Horses  said  to  be   ''  fleshy   footed,"  are 
those  w^hose  inner  and  outer   sole  are  found 
to  be  top  large  in  proportion  to  tlie  substance 
^f  the   hoof  that  surrounds   them ;    or,    in 
other  words,  to   render  \t  as  clear  as  pos- 
sible) whose  hoof  is  too  thin  at  the  lower 
edge  OF  bottom,  for  the  size  of  the  whole. 
This  may  be   productive  of  inconvenience, 
and  requires   a  nicer   discrimination   in  the 
mode  of  forming   the  groove  in   the  web, 
as  well  as  in  fixing  the  shoe  ;    for  the  space 
upon  whi^h  it    must  be  unavoidably  fixed 
(without  an   alternjative)    is   so    exceedingly 
narrow  that  the  greatest  care  3-nd  attention 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  bring  the  nails  so 
near  the  edge  of  the  hoof,   as  to  avoid  every 
probable  chance  of  injury  by  too  great  a 
stricture  upon  the  compo^ient  parts  ;  a  mat* 
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ier  that  has  been  already  more  than  once 
concisely  recommeiidecj  to  practical  circuni* 
spection. 

That  such  hazard  may  be  the  better 
^voided,  it  will  be  foimd  an  insurance  of 
saf^iy,  to  advance  the  front  nails  nearer  to 
the  extremity  of  the  toe,  where  the  seat 
of  insertion  is  much  wider,  and  bring  the 
hinder  jiaik  farther  from  the  points  of  the 
HEEL,  where  it  is  not  only  directly  the  re- 
verse, but  sometimes  too  narrow  to  admit  of 
the  insertion  without  danger.  And  in  all 
cases,  when  horses  are  reinarkably  full  and 
fleshy  footed,  with  a  heel  exceedingly  narrow, 
it  is  certainly  the  safest  method  to  let  them 
be  shod  with  the  nails  entirely  round  the 
front  of  the  foot,  omitting  their  insertion  in 
a  proportional  degree  behind. 

La  Fos$e,  echoed  by  Bartlet,  condemn^j.. 
the  custom  of  turning  up  the  shoe  at  the 
heels,  upon  the  before-mentioned  objection  of 
its  ^.'  reniQving  the  frog  to  a  greater  dis- 
tance tvQi;^!  the  ground,  by  which  the  ten- 
don will  be  inevitably  ruptured  ;''  but  could 
ihey  uow  become  spectators  of  the  hun>« 
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■^redsofpost  horses  constantly  running  the 
roads  with  bah  shoes,  that  totally  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  the  frogs  touching 
the  ground,  to  support  such  elasticity,  tht-y 
might  be  convinced  what  little  respect  such 
ass-ertion  must  be  held  in,  uiuler  a  demon- 
stration exceedinii  all  contradiction.  Nor  i^ 
this  retrospective  remark  brought  forward 
upon  any  other  motive,  than  to  justify  the 
great  consistency  and  safety  of  judiciously 
raising  the  heels  of  the  shoes  to  defend  frogs 
that  have  been  bruised,  or  are  naturally  de- 
fective, and  heels  that  are  flat  and  narrow  ;  as 
well  as  to  insure  the  safetv  of  the  rider,  and 
prevent  the  slipping*  of  liorses,  which  must 
otherwise  become  inevitable  in  rainy  season^ 
upon  chalky  roads  or  hilly  countries. 

Adverting  once  more  to  their  promulga-- 
lion  upon  '•  the  inconsistency  of  ever  paring 
the  sole  or  frog,''  I  must  avail  my?elf  of  tJie 
present  opening  to  make  one  addition  to  njy 
former  observations  upon  that  part  of  the 
subject :  recommending  it  to  the  atleu|.ion  of 
every  breeder,  to  make  occasional  inspec- 
tions of  the  feet,  even  when  yearlings,  and  in 
their  progressiva  gradations,  to  prevent  their 
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acquiring  an  ill  conformation :  by  a  want  of 
proper  correction  they  will  very  frequently 
be  found  spreading  to  a  long  fiat  thin  foot, 
which  left  to  time  will  become  irrecoverably 
weak  ;  on  the  contrary,  proportionally  pared 
at  the  bottom,  shortened  at  the  toe,  and 
rounded  with  the  rasp,  will  constitute  the 
very  kind  of  foot  in  shape  and  firmness  of  all 
others  the  most  desirable. 

Before  we  entirely  dismiss  this  subject,  a 
few  remarks  upon  the  management  of  the  feet 
in  stabled  horses,  cannot  be  considered  inappli-* 
cable  to  our  present  purpose  of  general  utility. 
First,  it  should  be  remembered,  an  equal  in- 
convenience arises  from  having  horses  un- 
necessarily shod  too  often,  or  the  ceremony 
postponed  too  long  ;  the  former  by  its  fre- 
quency, batters  and  breaks  the  hoof  (parti- 
cularly if  of  the  brittle  kind)  iQ  a  perceptible 
degree  of  injury  ;  the  latter  promotes  an 
awkward  growth  of  the  foot,  an  indentation 
of  the  shoe  upon  the  sole,  or  inner  edge  of  the 
hoof,  and  a  probable  destruction  of  the  frog. 

Various  opinions  may  have  been  supported 
upon  the  propriety  of  stopping  and  oiling 
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the  feet  ;  but  as  it  is  not  my  present  purpose 
to  animadvert  upon  the  diffuse  remarks  of 
others,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  practical  ob- 
servations of  my  own.  The  salutary  effects 
of  plentifully  oiling,  and  nightly  stopping, 
the  substantial,  firm,  black,  and  white  brittle 
hoofs,  described  in  a  former  page,  are  too 
firmly  established  by  long  and  attentive  ex* 
perience,  to  render  opposition  (from  any  au- 
thority whatever)  worthy  a  momentary  con- 
sideration or  condescending  reply. 

A  comparative  state  of  the  hoof  that  is 
carefully  managed  in  this  way,  with  one  ;in 
its  state  of  nature  (more  particularly  in  the 
hot  and  dry  months  of  summer)  will  evi- 
dently bespeak  the  advantage  and  neatness  of 
such  care  and  attention.  In  one,  the  hoof 
is  always  in  a  state  of  pliable  uniformity  ; 
in  the  other,  a  harsh,  constant,  and  irregular 
scaling  of  the  sole,  an  almost  inflexible  ri- 
gidity of  the  hoof  in  shoeing,  and  most  fre- 
quently very  large  and  dangerous  cracks  that 
separate  the  sole  from  the,  frog  on  both  sides  ; 
leaving  ample  room  on  either  for  the  insinua- 
tion of  sand,  gravel,  or  other  injurious  ar- 
ticles that  may  by  their  attention  reach  the 
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coronary  articulation,  constituting  irrepara- 
ble lameness  too  frequently  attributed  to 
every  cause  but  the  right. 

Having  gone  through  such  chain  of  in- 
vestigation and  course  of  instruction,  upon 
the  subject  of  shoeing,  and  its  effects,  as  I 
conceive  to  be  at  all  calculated  to  assist  the 
general  judgment  of  those  whose  equestrian 
pui'suits  render  such  knowledge  an  object  of 
importance  ;  1  shall  proceed  to  that  kind  of 
communication,  as  I  flatter  myself  will  be 
equally  acceptable  to  those  who  do  me  the 
honour  of  perusal  and  attention,  whether  for 
amusement,  information,  literary  disquisition, 
or  to  render  the  influence  of  example  more 
preferable  to  precept,  by  a  contribution  of 
their  personal  assistance  to  the  promotion  of 
general  improvement. 
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WILL  prove  a  chapter  more  immediately 
appertaining  to  the  proprietors  of  extensive 
receptacles  in  the  metropolis^  as  well  as  other 
large  cities,  and  those  interested  in  their  ef- 
fects, than  at  all  applicable  to  the  present  im- 
proved state  of  gentlemen's  stables  in  every 
part  of  the  kingdom,  where  the  mode  of  ma- 
nagement is  approaching  too  near  a  degree  of 
perfection  to  admit  the  aid  of  instruction, 
from  either  the  pen  of  theoretic  information, 
or  practical  experience.  As  it  will,  however, 
be  unavoidably  necessary  to  introduce  under 
this  head,  such  occasional  remarks  or  useful 
observations  as  cannot  with  propriety  appear 
under  any  other,  hints  may  perhaps  be  dis- 
covered, in  which  every  reader  may  feel  him- 
self in  some  degree  individually  concerned. 

The  very  inferior  state  of  action  and  ap- 
pearance, so  visibly  predominant  in  horses  of 
frequent  use  from  the  large  public  livery- 
^t^blesj    when   put  into   competition  with 
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hunters  or  hacks,  enjoying  the  advantage  of 
regular  food,  dressing,  air,  and  exercise,  will 
constitute  all  the  apology  I  think  it  necessary 
to  introduce  for  any  degree  of  freedom  I  may 
be  inclined  to  offer,  in  drawing  a  comparisou 
very  little  observable  by  metropolitan  he- 
roes ON  horseback,  but  universally  known 
to  the  discriminating  eye  of  every  expe- 
rienced sport^iTian  in  the  kingdom. 

Such  inferiority  arises  from  an  accumula- 
tion of  causes,  very  little  considered  or  in- 
quired into  by  the  owners,  or  riders,  who 
philosophically  define  and  experimentally  de- 
monstrate the  horse  to  be  an  animal  of  ge- 
neral utility,  and  appropriate  him  to  all  their 
different  purposes  accordingly  ;  with  as  little 
attention  to  his  colour,  perfections,  or  defects, 
as  a  tradesman  at  Manchester,  who  having, 
some  few  years  since,  occasion  to  a^ttend  the 
assizes  at  Lancaster,  hired  a  grey  gelding  for 
the  purpose,  but  unluckily  returned  with  a 
bay  mare,  and  obstinately  persisted  jn  oppo- 
sition to  every  witness  and  expostulation,  t1iat 
he  had  brought  back  the  very  horse  and 
equipments  with  which  he  had  started,  in 
ob<^dience  to  the  le^al  injunction  he  had  re« 
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ceived.  Of  these  equestrian  Quixotes,  Nature' 
has  been  so  exceedingly  liberal,  that  we  find 
numbers,  who,  when  their  steed  is  brought 
out  of  the  stable,  whether  in  hi^h  or  low  con- 
dition,  see  or  not  see,  srjoelkd  tegs,  cracked 
heels,  shoes  or  no  shoes,  his  carcase  expanded 
to  its  utmost  extent,  or  contracted  to  a  degree 
of  unprecedented  poverty/,  mount  him  with 
equal  unconcern,  and  go  through  their  jour- 
ney, long  or  short,  as  prompted  by  necessity 
or  inclination*  without  a  sins^le  reflection 
upon  the  wants  or  weaknesses  of  the  animal, 
unluckily  destined  to  receive  the  honour  of 
so  humane  an  appendage. 

In  such  unaccountable  state  of  neoli^ence 
stands  many  a  valuable  horse  surrounded  with 
an  accumulation  of  ills  and  hourly  promotion 
of  misery  from  one  week's  end  to  another^ 
and  never  enjoys  the  favour  (if  I  may  so  term 
it)  of  his  master's  presence  but  of  a  Sunday 
morning ;  when,  making  the  expeditious  tour 
of  Richnond,  Hampton  Court,  Windsor ^  or 
some  other  of  the  fashionable  excursions,  h 
is  consigned  to  his  usual  hebdominal  dark 
abode  of  inactivity,  to  enjoy  a  profusion  of 
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hai/y  iitate)\  and  eanc  ;  but,  in  contormity  with 
the  idea  of  Major  O'Flaherty,  '*  a.  plentiful 
scarcity  of  every  thing  else." 

It  is  impossible  for  any  man  living,  who 
I)as  made  these  creatures,  their  xvants,  gratis- 
Jicatiom,  perfections,  and  attachments,  tlie 
object  of  his  contemplation,  not  to  feel  the 
greatest  mortification  when  chance  or  choice 
brings  him  to  a  survey  of  the  stables  in  Lon- 
don, with  all  their  horrid  inconveniences. 
To  those  totally  unacquainted  with  the  sur^ 
perior  and  systematic  management  of  stables^ 
in  general,  it  may  all  bear  the  appearance  of 
PROPRIETY,  consequently  paves  no  way  for 
the  corrodini^  reflections  of  vexation  and  dis- 
appointment ;  but  to  the  experienced  and  atr 
tentive  observer,  whose  sensations  move  in 
direct  unison  w^ith  the  feelings  of  the  animal 
he  bestrides,  and  the  accommodation  of  whose 
horse  is  held  in  equal  estimation  and  reten-^ 
tion  with  his  own,  they  excite  the  joint  emo- 
tions of  pity  and  surprize. 

Horses,  in  general,  produced  from  stables 
of  this  description,  all  bear  the  appearance  of 
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temporary   invalids   or  confirmed   valetudi- 
narians ;   from  living  or  rather  existing  in  a 
scene  of  almost  total  darkness,  tliey  approach 
the   light  with  reluctance,    and   every  new 
object  with  additional  apprehension      They 
walk,  or  rather  totter  out  of  the  stable  in  a 
state  of  debiUtation  and  stiffness  of  the  extre- 
mities, as  if  threatened  with  universal  lame- 
ness.    The  legs  are  swelled  from  the  knees 
and  hocks  downwards,  to  the  utmost  expan- 
sion of  the  integument ;  which,  with  the  dry 
and  contracted  state  of  the  narroxv-heehd  hoof, 
bears  no  ill  affinity  to  the  overloaded  shoe  of 
AN    OPULENT    ALDERMAN,    whcu    emerging 
from  the  excruciating  admonitions  of  a  gouty 
monitor.     Upon  more    accurate  inspection, 
we  find  the  list  of  happy  effects  still  increased 
with   those    usual   concomitants,    inveterate 
cracks,    running  thrush,    very   frequently   ac- 
companied by  a  husky  short  cough,  or  asth- 
matic  diflficulty  of  respiration,    in   gradual 
progression  to  a  broken  wind  ;  and  the  long 
list  of  inferior  et  ceteras,   that  constitute  the 
invariable  advantages  of  stable  discipline,  di- 
rectly contrary  to  every  established  rule  that 
can  be  laid  down  for  the  promotion  of  ease, 

HEALTH,  and  INVIGORATION. 
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In  confirmation  of  which,  without  a  ie^ 
dious  animadversion  upon  so  long  a  series  of 
inconsistencies,  let  us  advert  concisely  to  the 
causes  of  such  ill  effects    as  we    have  ven- 
tured to  enumerate.     The  disadvantage  aris- 
insj  from  horses  standing  in  perpetual  dark- 
ness, or  with  a  very  faint  and  glimmering 
light,  must  be  too  palpably  clear  to  require 
mucli  elucidation  ;    for  in   such  state,   with 
the  full  and  increased  power  of  hearing,  they 
are  incessantly  on  the  watch  to  discover  what 
so  constantly  affects  one  sense,  w^ithout  the 
expected  gratification  of  the  other.     To  this 
eternal  disappointment  may  be  attributed  the 
alternate  stare  and  twinkling  of  the  eye-lids^ 
so  common  to  every  description  of  horses  that 
stand  in  the  most  remote  part  of  dark  stables, 
at  each  time  of  beino;  brouj^ht  forward   to 
face  the  lio-ht ;  as  well  as  the  additional  ob^ 
servation,  that  being  accustomed  to  see  things 
but  imperfectly  in  the  stable,  when  brought 
into  action  upon  the  road,   they  are  so  much 
affected  by    the  change,    that  they  become 
habitually  addicted  to  stop  or  start  at  every 
strange   or  sudden  object   that  approaches. 
A  certain  danger  also  attends,  when  hurried 
by  a  careless  or  drunken  hostler,  from  the  ex- 
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ternall  glare  of  light  to  the  extreme  of  total 
darkness  ;  for  in  such  hasty  transition,  blows 
elre  frequently  sustained  against  the  racks, 
stalls,  or  intervening  partitions,  that  some- 
times terminate  in  the  loss  of  an  eye,  with 
no  other  cause  assigned  for  its  original  ap- 
pearance than  the  J/ucfuation  of  humours^ 
which  the  suffering  subject  immediately  un- 
dergoes repeated  consultations  and  a  long 
course  of  medicines  to  eradicate. 

The  stiifness   of  the  joints,   the   swelling 
of  the  legs,  the  severity  of  the  cracks,    the 
frequency  of  the  thrush,  the  contraction  of 
the  hoofs,    and  the  difficulty  of  respiration, 
are  all  so   evidently  the   resultive  effects  of 
destructive  situation  and  erroneous  manasfe- 
ment,  that  to  the  sporting  world  alone,  lite- 
rary definition  would  be  deemed  superfluous ; 
but  to  that  infinity  of  Juvenile   Eques- 
trians, who  are  ''  daily  rising  to  our  view," 
and  wonder,   ''  why  their  horses,    that  they 
keep  at  so  much   expense^   are   unlike  most 
Others  they  meet  in  their  rural  excursions," 
such  explanation  becomes  matter  of  indis- 
pensable necessity. 

VOL.  II,  O 
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To  ilie  want  of  general  cleanliness,  pure 
air,  and  regular  exercise,  maybe  justly  attri- 
buted all  the  ills  we  have  just  recited;  and 
that  such  assertion  may  lay  impartial  claim 
to  proper  weight  in  the  scale  of  reflection,, 
let  it  be  first  remembered,  that  horses  in  the 
situation  1  allude  to,  are  constantly  living  in 
certain  degrees  of  lieat,  not  only  beyond  the 
state  required  by  nature,  but  vei'y  far  ex- 
ceeding even  the  stable  temperature  of  horses 
in  regular  training  for  the  turf. 

That  this  may  be  the  better  understood  by 
those  whose  situations  in  life  have  precluded 
the  cliance  of  such  inspection,  and  that  great 
body  of  readers  in  various  and  distant 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  who  never  have,  and 
perhaps  never  7nfty  make  a  survey  of  public 
stables  in  the  metropolis,  I  think  it  neces- 
sary to  introduce  an  exact  representation  of 
systetnatic  inconsistency,  perfectly  exculpated 
from  even  the  slightest  suspicion  of  exagge- 
ration. As  I  have  repeatedly  (43served,  and 
it  is  universally  admitted,  there  is  no  rule 
w^ithout  some  exception  ;  so  the  following 
description  may  have  some,  but  very  few 
to  boast  of. 
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Upon  entering  the   major  part  (particu- 
larly if  the  door  has  been  but  a  few  minutes 
dosed,  and  is  opened  for  your  admission),  the 
olfactory  and  optic  nerves  are  instantane- 
ously assailed  with  the   volatile  effluvia  of 
dung  and  urme,  equal  to  the  exhalation  from 
a  stock  bottle  of  hartshorn  at  the  shop  of 
any  chemist  in  the  neighbourhood.     Here 
you  find  from  ten  or  twelve  to  twenty  horses 
standing  as  hot,   and  every  crevice  of  th^ 
stable  as  closely  stopped,  as  if  the  very  ex- 
ternal air  was  infectious,   and  its  admission 
must  inevitably  propagate  a  contagion.    Na- 
turally inquisitive  to  discover  what  irritatin* 
cause  has  laid  such  hold  of  your  most  promi^ 
iient  feature,  you  observe  each  horse  stand- 
ing upon  an   enormous  load  of  litter,  that 
by  occasional  additions  (without  a  regular 
and  daily   removal  from    the   bottom)"  has 
acquired  both  the  substance  and  property  of 
a  moderate  hot-bed. 

Thus  surrounded  with  the  vapours  con- 
stantly arising  from  an  accumulation  of  the 
most  powerful  volatile  salts,  stand  these  poor 
animals.a  kind  of  patient  sacrifice  to  ignorance 
and  indiscretion  ;  and  that  the  measure  af 
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misery  may  be  rendered  perfect  by  every  ad- 
ditional contribution  of  folly,  each  horse  is 
absolutely  loaded  with  a  profusion  of  body- 
■€loths,  but  perhaps  more  to  gratify  the  osten- 
tation or  display  the  opulence  of  the  owner, 
than  any  intentional  utility  to  the  horse. 
The  sheet,  quarter  piece,  breast-cloth,  body 
roller,  and  perhaps  the  hood,  are  all  brought 
forward  to  give  proof  of  persevering  atten- 
tion and  unremitting  indu^ry.  In  this  state 
such  horses  are  found,  upon  critical  ex- 
amination, to  be  in  an  almost  perpetual  lan- 
guid perspiration;  so  debilitated,  depressed, 
and  inactive,  for  want  of  pure  air  and  regular 
exercise,  that  they  appear  dull,  heavy,  and 
inattentive,  as  if  conscious  of  their  imprison- 
ment and  bodily  persecution. 

Tlte  effect  of  this  mode  of  treatment  soon 
becomes  perceptible  to  the  judicious  eye  of 
observation  ;  the  carcase  is  seen  unnaturally 
full  and  overloaded,  for  want  of  those  gra- 
dual evacuations  promoted  by  gentle  mo- 
tion ;  the  legs  swell,  becoming  stiff  and 
tumefied,  till  nature,  in  her  utmost  efforts 
for  extravasation,  terminates  in  either  cmrfe, 
scratches,  grease,  or  some  one  of  the  many 
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disorders  arising  from  an  impurity,  viscidity, 
or  acrimony  in  the  blood.  The  hoofs,  by 
being  almost  invariably  fixed  to  the  constant 
heat  of  the  accumulating  dung  before  de- 
scribed, acquire  a  degree  of  contraction  in- 
dicating hoof-bound  lameness.  The  eyes 
frequently  give  proof  of  habitual  weakness^ 
in  a  watery  discharge  from  the  continual  ir- 
ritation of  the  volatile  effluvia,  the  dilatation 
and  contraction  of  the  eye  in  search  of  light, 
the  heat  of  the  body,  &c.  all  tending  to  con- 
stitute a  frame  directly  opposite  in  healtli, 
vigour,  and  appearance,  to  those  whose  con- 
dition is  regulated  by  a  very  different  system 
of  stabularian  management. 

The  evils  arisincj  from  this  mistaken  treat- 
ment  are  only  yet  enumerated  in  part,  being 
those  that  evidently  appear  upon  a  superficial 
survey  of  the  stables  and  their  contents  ; 
others  become  discernible  upon  being  brought 
into  action.  They  are  certainly  less  enabled 
to  encounter  fatigue  than  any  horses  in  the 
kingdom  ;  from  so  constant  an  existence  in 
the  absolute  fumes  of  a  hot  hath,  they  never 
can  be  exposed  to  the  external  air  in  a  coid, 
wet^    or   'winter   season,    without    danger   to 
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every  part  of  the  frame.  By  such  contrast 
they  are  instantly  liable  to  a  sudden  collap- 
sion  of  the  porous  system,  which  locking  up 
the  perspiration  matter  so  violently  pro- 
pelled to  the  surface,  throws  it  back  upon 
the  circulation  with  redoubled  force  ;  where 
nature  being  too  much  overloaded  to  admit 
its  absorption,  it  becomes  immediately  fixed 
upon  the  eyes  or  lungs,  laying  a  very 
substantial  foundation  of  disease  and  disqui- 
etude. 

If  such  horse  is  put  into  strong  exercise, 
he  soon  proves  himself  inadequate  to  either 
a  long  or  an  expeditious  journey  :  for  whe- 
ther the  body  is  overburthened  with  weak 
and  flatulent  food  and  water  at  setting  out, 
jaded  with  early  fatigue,  to  which  he  has 
not  been  accustomed,  or  debiUtated  with 
the  stable  discipline  we  have  so  minutely 
described,  the  eifect  is  nearly  the  same.  If 
his  journey  is  of  any  duration,  or  his  exer- 
tions of  any  great  magnitude,  it  is  no  un- 
common thing  to  find  he  has  fallen  sick, 
lame,  or  tired  upon  the  road ;  and  under 
the  worst  of  curses,  a  bad  character,  is  fre- 
quently sold  tf>  the  first  bidder ;  under  whose 
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systematic  care  and  rational  mode  of  ma- 
nagement, a  few  months  perhaps  makes  him 
one  of  the  best  and  most  valuable  horses  in 
thekina;dom. 

This  is  a  circumstance  that  happens  so 
very  constantly  in  the  equestrian  fluctuation 
of  fortune,  and  the  assertion  so  repeatedly 
justified  by  ocular  demonstration  and  practi- 
cal experience,  that  I  stand  not  in  the  least 
fear  of  a  contrariety  of  opinions  upon  so  con- 
spicuous a  part  of  the  subject. 

The  ill  effects  of  the  stable  treatment 
we  have  hitherto  described,  would  be  still 
more  injurious  did  high  feeding  constitute  a 
part  of  the  system  we  presume  to  condemn  ; 
but  a  .superabundance  of  food  is  what  I  by 
no  means  place  to  the  inconsistency  of  the 
account.  Prudence  (divested  oi  self-interest) 
powerfully  prompts  the  parties  concerned, 
to  perceive  the  absurdity  of  over-feeding  horses 
whose  state  so  little  requires  it.  Stable- 
keepers  are  not  so  destitute  of  penetra- 
tion, as  to  be  taught  by  me,  the  '^  folly  of 
feeding  horses  that  clout  work  J'  Oats  are 
^not  only   unnecessary  but  superfluous  ;    hay 
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in  small  quantities  will  support  nature  suffix 
ciently,  by  a  constant  mastication  of  which 
the  appetite  will  be  properly  prepared  to 
receive  PLENTY  of  water;  q-n  article  that 
is  not  only  of  very  little  expense  and  trou- 
ble, but  by  expanding  the  frame  and  filling 
the  flank,  will  afford  to  the  city  sportsman 
and  Sunday  traveller,  sufficient  proof  that 
the  horse  is  amply  fed,  and  ''  xoell  looked 
after:' 

Having  submitted  to  consideration  the  re- 
presentation of  FACTS,  that  neither  the  in- 
terested ca7i,  or  the  experienced  xvill,  at- 
tempt to  deny,  I  shall  (without  much  hope 
of  effecting  a  reformation  where  so  great  a 
variety  of  opinions  are  concerned)  beg  per- 
mission to  offer  a  few  remarks,  for  the  at- 
tention of  those  who  are,  from  the  nature  of 
their  situation,  unavoidably  connected  with 
stables  of  this  description  ;  leaving  the  more 
minute  instructions  for  the  management  of 
hunters  or  road  horses,  to  be  collected  from 
the  matter  that  will  be  hereafter  introduced 
under  those  heads. 

The  pernicious  properties  oifoul  air  must 
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be  too  well  known,  or  at  least  too  readily 
Gomprehended,  (by  every  one  to  whose  se^ 
rious  perusal  these  pages  will  become  subject) 
to  require  even  the  most  superficial  elucida^ 
tion  ;  though  in  fact,  entering  into  its  de^ 
istructive  effects,  w^ith  all  is  contingent  con- 
sequences, would  be  to  write,  quote,  and  ani^ 
madvert  a  volume  upon  the  subject ;  which  is 
in  fact  of  too  much  scientific  magnitude  for 
present  disquisition,  in  a  publication  that 
promises  to  be  generally  read,  and  it  is  in- 
tended should  be  as  generally  understood. 

Under  palpable  conviction  of  the  numerous 
ills  that  may  arise  in  different  ways  from  air 
so  ver}^  much  contaminated,  and  replete  vv^ith 
impurities,  I  am  convinced  no  one  advocate 
for  improvement  can  rationally  object  to  the 
adoption  of  Ventilatorv^  in  all  pitbliG 
stables,  where  the  situation  is  inevitably  con- 
fined ;  as  in  London,  and  in  other  large 
cities,  where  they  must  unavoidably  continue 
so  without  the  most  distant  probability  of 
rectification . 

The  utility,  the  convenience,   the  exhila^ 
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rating  rays  of  ''  all  cheering  light/' 
that  enables  us  to  enjoy  society,  (for  which 
we  were  formed)  is  a  matter  standing  in  no 
need  of  tedious  recommendation  ;  it  therefore 
cannot  be  too  forcibly  inculcated,  or  too 
cheerfully  adopted. 

Cleanliness  is  so  indisputably  necessary  to 
health  and  invigoration,  that  it  is  matter  of 
surprize  how  so  palpable  a  system  of  filth 
could  ever  be  permitted  to  pervade  the 
equestrian  receptacles  of  those  who  would 
no  doubt,  be  exceedingly  hurt  and  offended 
if  they  were  to  have  tlie  inconsistencies  of 
their  conduct  personally  demonstrated,  and 
be  compulsively  convinced  they  either  do  not 
know  or  seem  to  care  any  thing  about  th^ 
matter.  In  fact,  there  is  but  one  reason 
that  can  be  urged,  (and  none  with  so  much 
energy  as  those  prompted  by  self-interest) 
in  favour  of  a  practice  replete  with  so  many 
disadvantages  ;  this  must  be  the  high  price 
and  difficulty  of  obtaining  straw  in  the  me- 
tropolis, which,  in  its  transformation  to 
manure  becomes  so  reduced  to  a  mere  no- 
thingness  in   value,    that   the   pombiliti/  of 
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being  cleanly  in  those  stables  (we  are  told)  is 
absolutely  precluded  by  pecuniary  consider- 
ations. But-when  the  fixed  emoluments  of 
the  weekly  keep  are  taken  into  the  aggre- 
gate, and  it  is  not  the  effect  of  rumination 
but  matter  of  fact,  that  many  of  the  horses 
so  kept,  are,  from  want  of  exercise  and  the 
numerous   causes   before   assigned,   so  very 
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consume  in  a  day  but  one  or  txvo  of  the  four 
feeds  of  corn  that  are  charged  ;  an  extra 
truss  of  straw  from  the  loft  liberally 
EXCHANGED  for  cach  bushel  and  a  half  of 
oats  accidentally  saved  in  the  granary,  would 
certainly  prove  no  violent  prostitution  of 
generosity  ! 
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IS  a  matter  of  too  much  importance  ia 
the  promotion  of  health  and  condition  to  be 
excluded  its  place  in  our  present  arrange- 
ment ;  and  so  evidently  necessary  to  the  na- 
tural secretions  and  regular  evacuations,  tha^ 
the  foundation  of  every  disease  may  be  laid 
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by  a  want  of  it.  Horses  are  in  their  very 
nature  and  disposition  so  formed  for  motion, 
that  they  become  dull,  heavy,  and  un- 
healthy without  it ;  of  this  nothing  can  af-> 
ford  greater  demonstration  than  the  pleasure 
they  display  in  every  action,  when  brought 
from  the  dark  recess  of  a  gloomy  stable  to  t"^ 
perfect  enjoyment  of  light,  air,  and  exercise. 
The  natural  sweetness  of  the  external  air  is  so 
happily  superior  to  the  stagnate  impurity  of 
the  stable,  that  most  horses  instantly  exult 
in  the  change,  and  by  a  variety  of  ways  con- 
vince you  of  the  preference. 

Survey  a  spirited  horse  with  the  eye  of  at- 
tention, and  observe  the  astonishing  differ- 
ence before  and  after  his  liberation  from  the 
manger,  to  which  he  is  sometimes,  under 
the  influenceof  strange  mismanagement,  hal- 
tered for  days  together  without  intermission. 
In  the  stable  you  perceive  him  dejectedy  spi- 
ritless, and  almost  inanimate,  without  the 
least  seeming  courage  or  activity  in  his  com- 
position ;  but  when  brought  into  action  he 
instantly  assumes  another  appearance,  and  in- 
dicates, by  bodily  exultation  and  exertion,  the 
^absolute  salubrity  and  necessity  of  what  the 
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instinctive  stupidity  of  manj^  can  never  (fronl 
their  inexplicable  want  of  comprehension) 
be  brought  to  understand.  Such  inconsider- 
ate observers  might  certainly  improve  their 
very  shalloxv  judgment^  by  some  trifling  atten- 
tion to  the  indications  of  nature  in  horses 
of  any  tolerable  description,  who  all  display, 
in  different  attitudes  and  by  various  means, 
the  gratification  they  enjoy  in  their  distinct 
appropriations.  In  fact,  the  animated  aspect 
of  the  whole  frame,  the  lively  eye,  the  crested 
neck,  the  tail  erect,  with  the  most  spirited 
bodily  action  of  neighing,  snorting,  and  cur- 
vetting, all  tend  to  prove  the  constitutional 
utility  of  exercise  in  length  and  manner 
adapted  to  the  size,  strength,  make,  condi- 
tion, and  purpose  of  the  horse. 

Perfectly  convinced  of  its  indispensable 
necessity  to  horses  of  all  kinds,  in  proportion 
to  the  uses  for  which  they  are  designed,  and 
the  portion  of  aliment  they  receive,  I  am  not 
unfrequently  very  highly  entertained  with 
the  management  of  many  within  the  exten- 
sive circle  of  my  own  acquaintance,  (and  those 
too  with  inherent  pride  sufficient  to  assume 
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the  character  of  sportsmen)  and  who  are  in 
constant  possession  of  good  and  valuable 
horses,  pepetually  buying,  selling,  and  ex- 
changing ;  but  never,  for  years  together, 
have  one  in  their  stables  three  inonths  with- 
out swelled  legs,  cracked  heels,  grease,  bad 
eyes,  broken  knees,  or  some  of  the  many  ills 
that  constitute  a  stable  of  infirmities  ;  all 
which  they  very  philosophically  and  er- 
roneously attribute  to  ill  luck,  that  I  most 
justly  and  impartially  place  to  the  account  of 
inadvertent  masters,  and  much  more  indo- 
lent servants. 

The  advantages  arising  iixan  an  uiu'emit- 
ting  perseverance  in  the  regularity  of  daily 
'  exercise,  (both  in  respect  to  time  and  con- 
tinuance) cannot  be  so  clearly  known  and 
perfectly  understood,  but  to  those  who  have 
attended  minutely  to  the  good  effects  of  its 
practice,  or  the  ills  that  become  constantly 
perceptible  from  its  omission.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly the  more  extraordinary,  when  it  is 
recollected  there  is  no  one  part  of  th^  animal 
economy  more  admirably  adapted  to  the 
plainest  comprehension,  tliafi  the  system  of 
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repletion  and  evacuation  ;  which  may  (avoid- 
ing technical  description,  and  professional 
minutiae)  be  concisely  explained  and  clearly 
understood,  as  matter  necessarily  introduc- 
tory to  what  we  proceed  to  inculcate,  upon 
the  palpable  consistency  of  constant  and  mo- 
derate exercise  for  the  establishment  of  health 
and  promotion  of  condition. 

I  believe  it  has  been  before  said,  in  either 
this  or  the  former  volume,  that  the  ali- 
ment, after  sufficient  mastication  in  the  act 
of  chewing,  is  passed  to  the  stomach,  where 
it  undergoes  a  regular  fermentation  (in  ge- 
neral, termed  digestion)  producing  a  certain 
ejuantum  of  ch^le,  in  proportion  to  the  iiutri' 
five  propertij,  of  the  alin;ent  so  retained  ;  this 
chyle,  in  its  process  of  nature,  (which  has^ 
been  before  accurately  explained)  becomes 
wonderfully  subservient  to  all  the  purposes 
of  life  and  support  in  its  general  contribution 
to  the  source  of  circulation,  and  the  various 
secretions  ;  while  the  grosser  parts  (from 
which  the  nutritious  property  is  extracted  in 
their  progress  through  the  stomach  and  in- 
testinal canal)  are  thj^own  off  from  the  body 
by  excrementitious  evacuations,    . 
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This  is  a  concise  abstract  of  Nature's  ope- 
ration ;  as  necessary  to  constitute  sufficient 
information  to  comprehend  our  present  pur- 
pose of  explicit  animadversion  Upon  the  great 
advantage  of  bodily  motion,  so  far  as  it  shall 
appear  conducive  to  the  preservation  of 
health.  Enough  is  consequently  advanced  to 
gratify  every  competent  idea  ;  and  afford  am-^ 
pie  conviction,  that  should  the  body  be  per- 
mitted to  receive,  and  continue  to  accumu- 
late in  the  frame,  more  aliment  than  can 
be  absorbed  into  the  circulation,  and  car- 
ried off  by  the  different  emunctories  in  a 
certain  portion  of  time  ;  over  repletion, 
disquietude,  and  ultimately  disease,  acute 
or  chronic,  must  be  the  inevitable  conse-^ 
quence. 

The  system  and  effect  are  tdo  palpably 
clear  to  be  all  mistaken  in  even  a  theo- 
retic survey  of  the  process ;  for  when  the 
blood-vessel:5  become  overloaded  with  an 
accumulated  retention  of  perspirable  matter^ 
and  the  stomach  and  intestines  preternatu^ 
rally  extended  by  indurated  excrement  (all 
which  should  be  occasionally  carried  oft^  by 
exercise)  indisposition  must  arise  in  a  greater 
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Or  less  degree,  so  soon  as  the  repletion  pro- 
duces oppression,  that  the  struggling  efforts 
of  nature  are  unable  to  subdue. 

These  unembellished  facts  are  too  plain 
and  striking  to  require  much  time  from  the 
WRITER,  or  patience  from  the  reader, 
for  farther  investigation  or  comprehen- 
sion :  concluding,  therefore,  this  part  of 
the  animal  inechanisjn  is  perfectly  under- 
stood, I  shall  proceed  to  an  explanation 
of  the  active  causes  of  such  disorders  as 
originate  in  impurities  of  the  blood,  occa- 
sioned by  want  of  motion  and  consequent 
evacuation. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  we  take  a  survey 
of  a  horse-  brought  from  the  stable  in  a 
state  of  plenitude  after  temporary  inactivity, 
when  we  find  the  body  too  full  and  over- 
loaded to  make  his  first  efforts  with  any 
degree  of  ease  or  pleasure  ;  every  one  not 
totally  absorbed  in  a  state  of  stupefaction  or 
natural  illiteracy,  must  have  observed  the 
unremitting  attempts  and  strainings  of  the 
animal  to  throw  off  the  superfluous  burthen, 
by  repeated  evacuations,  so  soon  as  brought 

VOL.  II.  p 
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into  action.  If  at  all  hurried  before  the 
carcase  is  in  some  degree  relieved  from  its 
accumulated  contents,  you  perceive  a  wheez- 
ing or  difficulty  of  respiration,  occasioned  by 
the  pressure  of  the  stomach  thus  loaded,  upon 
the  lobes  of  the  lungs,  restraining  in  their 
natural  elasticity  for  the  purposes  of  expand 
sion  and  contraction. 

In  this  state  also,  if  his  pace  is  extended 
beyond  a  walk,  you  find  him  break  into  a 
more  violent  perspiration  than  a  horse  in 
proper  condition  and  regular  exercise  would 
display  in  a  long  journey,  continued  at  the 
same  rate,  without  intermission.  These  are 
all  indications  of  nature  not  to  be  mistaken 
or  denied  by  those  at  all  connected  or  con- 
versant with  the  subject  before  us,  and  suffi- 
ciently demonstrate  the  resulting  effects  of 
continuing  to  overload  the  system  with  a 
greater  quantity  of  food  than  there  is  pro- 
portional exercise  to  carry  oft\ 

Perspiration  (that  is,  the  gradual  emis- 
sion, physically  termed  insensible,  as  not 
being  profuse  to  perception)  will,  even  in 
gmtk  exercise,  take   from    the  superdux  off 
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the  BLOOD,  what  the  necessary  evacuations 
of  dung  and  urine  take  from  the  accumu- 
lated contents  of  the  intestines  ;  Avhich 
suffered  to  remain  in  an  abundant  and  pre- 
ternatural proportion,  must,  by  its  com- 
pulsive retention,  acquire  a  degree  of  putrid 
or  acrimonious  morbidity  inevitablj^  pro- 
ducing' disease.  These  morbid  attacks  act 
differently  upon  different  subjects,  accord- 
ing to  their  state  or  tendency,  at  the  time 
of  the  blood  or  body's  assuming  a  cor- 
rupt or  infectious  influence ;  displaying  it- 
self in  such  way  as  is  most  applicable  to 
the  constitutional  predominance  of  disease 
in  the  horse  previous  to  the  least  trait  of  dis- 
covery. 

I  shall,  in  compliance  with  my  promise  in 
the  introductory  part  of  this  work,  forbear 
to  lead  the  reader  farther  into  a  |:edious 
train  of  remote  medical  researches,  but  refer 
him  to  the  different  disquisitions  of  the 
former  volume  for  any  gratification  he  may 
wish  to  obtain  ;  letting  it  suffice  to  observe, 
that  from  such  original  cause  may  arise 
the  various  distressing  disquietudes  so  re- 
peatedly enumerated,  as  swelled  legs,  cracked 
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heels,  grease,  asthmatic  cough,  fret,  stran- 
gury, farcy,  fever,  convulsions,  or  in  fact 
any  of  the  numerous  diseases  to  wliich  horses 
are  so  constantly  liable. 

These  causes  of  the  various  diseases,  so 
perfectly  clear,  not  only  to  every  scientific 
investigator  but  every  rational  observer,  are 
what  have,  from  time  immemorial,  in  the  sta- 
bularian  dialect,  passed  under  the  undefined 
denomination  of  humours,  with  the.  nu- 
merous tribe  of  equestrian  dependents,  from 
the  first  stud-groom  of  the  first  sporting  no- 
bleman, to  the  most  illiterate  stable-boy  in 
the  kingdom  ;  without  a  single  professional 
exertion  of  respectability,  to  wipe  away  the 
abstruse,  ignorant  subterfuge,  of  attributing 
the  generality  of  disorders  to  the  effect  of 
humours^  without  any  perspicuous  attempt  to 
explain,  in  their  different  publications,  what 
they  have  universally  taken  the  liberty  to 
condemn. 

I  am  exceedingly  sorry  to  say  (and  say  it 
I  do,  not  from  any  intentional  opposition  or 
disrespect  to  the  writers)  that  the  more  I 
compare  former  literary  opinions  with   ex- 
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periniental  practice,  the  less  reason  I  find  to 
be  satisfied  with  what  they  ventured  to  pro- 
mulgate ;  particularly  upon  the  subject  of 
humours ;  which  in  all  my  inquiries  and  rfi- 
nute  investigations,  I  could  never  find  syste- 
matically explained,  at  least  to  encounter  the 
eye  of  professional  inspection. 

Bracken,  \vho  for  years  was  considered 
as  a  prodigy  of  Veterinarian  instruction, 
after  condemning  the  farriers'  frequent  use, 
and  the  convenient  subterfuge  of  the  word, 
makes  many  efforts  to  go  through  an  elabo- 
rate explanation,  that  he  says,  "  the  igno- 
rance and  stupidity  of  the  vulgar  are  inade- 
quate to  \'  but,  very  unluckily,  after  attack- 
ing the  subject  in  nine  diff-erent  zvuys,  at  least 
in  as  many  different  places,  he  as  repeatedly 
digresses  from  the  point,  without  ever  com- 
ing into  the  probabilify  of  an  explanatory  con- 
clusion. 

Bartlet,  in  his  usual  condescending 
style  of  imitation,  (or  rather  compilation,) 
affords  six  pages  of  duodecimo,  replete  with 
technical  abstrusity,  collected  from  the  re- 
mote allusions  and  eccentric  remarks  of  his 
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learned  predecessor  ;  beginning  with  a  pro* 
iTiise  of  unlimited  explanation,  and  almost 
immediately  taking  leave  with  the  following 
apology,  that  ''  what  ought  to  be  under- 
stood by  the  word  humours,  would  take  up 
more  time  than  the  brevity  we  have  pre^ 
scribed  ourselves  will  admit  on/' 

Taking  no  more  time  from  the  reader  than 
is  necessary  to  explain  what  has  been  already 
introduced  J  and  to  justify  what  is  to  follow, 
upoti  the  hackneyed  subject  of  humq^irs^  I 
advert  to  such  professional  remarks  as  have 
arisen  from  attentive  observation,  with  oc- 
casional oblique  references  to  the  opinions  of 
those  who  have  gone  before  us,  fraught  with 
temporary  popularity  ;  having  Ibr  such  in- 
troduction no  motive  but  an  eager  and  ac- 
knowledged desire  to  establish  the  truth, 
by  a  proper  and  incontrovertible  criterion  of 
practical  investigation. 

Admitting,  therefore,  the  repletion  arising 

'from  a  superflux  of  alimentary  nutriment, 

(not  carried  off  by  those  gradual  excretions 

promoted   by    moderate   exercise    in   gentle 

motion)  to  constitute  what  has  so  long  passed 
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under  the  vague  denomination  of  humours, 
without  a  fear  of  being  controverted  by 
any  respectable  opponent,  I  shall  proceed 
to  the  proper  mode  of  rectification  in  such 
case,  and  the  degree  of  distinction  to  be 
ascertained,  when  some  of  the  diseases  be- 
fore-mentioned proceed  from  a  different 
cause. 

To  effect  this,  it  is  first  necessary  to  ob- 
serve, that  when  such  repletion  becomes 
perceptible,  and  is  immediatelij  counteracted 
by  regular  and  daily  increasing  exercise,  it 
may,  probably,  (if  the  horse  is  in  no  con- 
firmed state  of  foulness),  be  again  absorbed 
into  the  circulation,  and  carried  off  without 
the  assistance  of  extra  evacuations  promoted 
by  medicine.  But  it  should  be  always  held 
in  remembrance,  that  such  exercise  must  be, 
in  the  first  instances,  not  only  of  great 
gentleness  but  long  duration ;  using  no  vio- 
knee  or  speedy  exertions,  till  the  body  is, 
by  gradual  perseverance,  perfectly  unloaded, 
and  the  carcase  and  extremities  have  re- 
covered their  original  form  and  pliability  ; 
when  the  exercise  may  be  increased  to  a 
greater   degree   of  action,    that  the  super- 
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fluous  and  offending  matter,  thus  absorbed^, 
may  transpire  by  the  most  naturq.1  effort  of 
perspiration. 

To    promote    which,    with    the    greater 
safety  and   faciUty,  bleeding  should  prer 
cede,    in  proportion    to   size,    strength,    and 
condition,  that   the  real    state    of  the  blood 
should  be  the  more  clearly  ascertained  ;  as 
may  be   found  particularly  explained  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  former  volume,  where  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  its  predominant  ap- 
pearance should   undergo  critical  examina- 
tion.    But  in  this  conscientious  recommen- 
dation, I  am  unavoidably  drawn  into  ad- 
ditional    remarks    upqn    the     opinions    of 
others  ;  to  demonstrate  the  inconsistency  of 
theirs,  as  a  necessary  prelude  to  the  justice 
and  establishment  of  my  ozi^n.     And  I  must 
confess  it  gives  me   some  concern,  that   J 
am  under    the  necessity   of  differing,    in  a 
single  opinion,  from  authority  so  very  respect- 
able, and  judgment  so  tru!}^  professional,  as 
His  Majesty's  Farrier  for   Scotland,  whose 
elegant  publications  entitle  him  to  universal 
applause  for  the  great  pains   he  has  taken 
to   eliicidate  and    improve    a    system   that 
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has  for  ages  remained  in  an  acknowledged 
state  of  barbarity  and  ignorance. 

Mr.  Clarke,  in  his  ''  Obser^'^tions  on 
Blood-letting/'  says,  ''  It  is  difficult  to  fix 
any  precise  standard  how  we  may  judge 
either  of  the  healthy  or  morbid  state  of  the 
blood  in  horses  when  cold/*  This  is  an  opi- 
nion so  directly  opposite  to  what  I  have  fre-? 
quently  advanced  upon  former  occasions, 
(with  reasons  at  large  for  inspecting  it  in 
such  state),  that  my  silence  upon  the  passage 
alluded  to  w^ould  bear  so  much  the  appear- 
ance of  pusillanimity,  or  professional  igno* 
ranee,  that  I  gladly  avail  myself  of  tiie  pre- 
sent opportunity  to  subjoin  a  few  words  in 
support  of  the  opinion  formerly  maintained; 
but  with  the  most  unsullied  respect  for  a 
writer  of  so  much  perspicuity  and  eminence, 
whose  abilities  I  hold  in  the  greatest  esti- 
iTiation. 

It  may,  as  Mr.  Clarke  seems  to  think, 
''  be  difficult  to  fix  any  precise  standard  to 
(discover  the  exact  state  of  the  blood  when 
cold;*'  but  I  doubt  not  his  candour,  upon 
due  deliberation^  will  admit  the  CEitXAiNTy 
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of  distinguishing  its  property,  or  predomi- 
nant tendency,  much  better  in  that  condition, 
than  a  state  of  liquidity  as  just  received 
from  the  vein.  If  tiiat  certainty  is  ad- 
mitted (as  I  ilatter  myself  it  will  not,  upon 
reflection,  be  respectably  denied),  it  must 
undoubtedly  prove  much  more  eligible  and 
satisfactory  to  obtain  professional  prognos- 
tics IN  PART,  than  not  to  acquire  any  in- 
formation at  all.  This  being  a  position 
beyond  the  power  of  confutation,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  add  a  single  remark  arising 
from  daily  practice,  long  experience,  and 
accurate  observation,  upon  the  certainty 
of  ascertaining  from  a  minute  examination 
of  the  blood    wlieii   cold^  the    proportion    of 

CRASSAMENTUM,  SERUM,  SIZE,  VISCI- 
DITY, probable  inflammation  or  acrimony 
it  contains ;  from  all  which,  surely  dia^ 
gnostics  may  be  rationally  formed  to  regu^- 
late  future  proceedings ;  at  least,  so  I  con- 
stantly fmd  it  in  the  course  of  my  own 
practice  :  and  until  such  inspection,  hy  any 
deception,  should  convince  me  of  its  uii^ 
certainty  and  inutiUty,  I  shall  not  be  rea- 
dily induced  to  alter  an  opinion  founded 
upon  practical  conviction  ;  though  I  must 
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acknowledge  there  is  no  publication  upon 
these  subjects  extant,  to  whose  dictates  I 
should  more  cheerfully  become  a  convert, 
than  the  productions  of  the  very  author 
whose  opinion,  in  one  ijistance,  I  am  com- 
pelled to  oppose. 

It  is  so  perfectly  in  point  to  adopt  the 
vulgarism  of ''  killing  two  birds  with  ona 
stone/'  that  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation, 
and  present  opportunity,  to  introduce  a  few 
words  upon  an  inconsistent  passage  in 
Bracken,  that  equally  clashes  with  an  opi- 
nion of  mine  frequently  introduced  in  ray 
former  volume,  where  the  operation  of 
Bleeding,  or  the  state  of  the  blood,  necessa- 
rily became  matter  of  recommendation.  In 
p.  Ill  of  his  Second  Volume,  he  says,  *^  the 
blood  becomes  viscid,  poor,  and  dispirited." 
This  passage  is  so  strangely  sequestered  from 
comprehension,  so  ridiculously  replete  with 
paradoxical  obscurity,  and  so  directly  con- 
trary to  my  own  observations,  founded  in 
practice,  and  long  since  communicated  under 
the  sanction  of  inviolate  veracity,  that  I  can- 
not permit  such  a  profusion  of  professional 
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contrarieties  to  pass  current  upon  the  pub-? 
lic>  without  obtruding  a  few  words  to  eluci- 
date, or  ratlier  expose  the  mystery. 

To  establish  the  credit  and  justify  the  re-r 
putation  of  the  "  Stable  Directory/'  as  well 
as  to  obtain  the  approbation  of  those  who  at 
no  time  condemn  without  inspection,  or  ap- 
plaud without  reason,  I  have  never  advanced 
an  opinion,  or  reported  a  fact,    but  what  has 
been  founded  upon  principles  of  incontro- 
vertible information  or  acknowledged  utility. 
It  has  been  my  invariable  study  to  enlighten  J, 
not  to  perplex  ;  what  has  been  top  much  the 
system  of  other  writers  upon    similar  sub- 
jects, may  be  more  properly  collected  fi'oui 
a  revision  of  their  productions,  than  the  pen 
of  a   competitor.     But    I    will    venture    to 
affirm,  if  any  part  of  my  observations  had 
contained  so  many  absurd  contrarieties,  or 
tedious  and  inapplicable   digressions,   as  the 
elaborate  volumes   of  Bracken;  the   tentk 
edition  of  the  former  volume,    or   the  title-? 
page   of  tlie  second  could   never   have   met 
the  light,  in   the  present  enlightened  scene 
of  equestrian  inquirv  aud  literary  improve- 
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ment.  On  the  contrary,  had  I  prostituted 
my  judgment,  or  my  pen,  to  so  unscientific 
a  declaration  as  the  blood*s  being  ^*  viscid, 
poor,  and  dispirited,'^  the  united  force  of 
menstrual  criticism  would  have  irrevocably 
doomed  me  and  my  opinions  to  the  lowest 
region  of  oblivion. 

How,  at  the  same  time,  blood  can  be 
''  VISCID  and  poor,''  or  the  two  words  of  a 
direct  contrary  meanmg  become  so  conve-*- 
niently  synonimous,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  learn; 
but  perfectly  anxious  that  the  professional 
consistency,  the  systematic  uniformity  of  my 
assertions,  may  be  arraigned  and  brought  to 
issue  with  opinions  so  directly  opposite,  I 
find  it  unavoidably  necessary  to  solicit,  from 
every  impartial  investigator,  a  comparative 
view  of  what  has  been  advanced  on  either 
side  respecting  the  blood,  when  he  will  be 
enabled  to  decide  whose  system  approache'^ 
nearest  to  truth  supported  by  reason. 

To  justify  ar.d  corroborate  my  remarks 
upon  ]\Ir.  Clarke's  idea  of  ''  not  discovering 
the  true  state  of  the  blood  when  cold,*'  I 
must  beg   to  repeat  the  very  words  of  my 
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opinion  previously  given  to  the  public  in 
the  former  volume,  class  the  third;  under  the 
head  /'Farcy/'  where  will  be  found  the 
following  description,  necessarily  agam  sub-^ 
mitted  to  the  disquisition  of  every  enlight- 
ened reader. 

^'  In  respect  to  cure,  upon  the  very  earliest 
appearance,  take  away  blood  in  quantity  as 
before  described  ;  and  after  so  doing,  attend 
minutely  to  the  quality,  which  circum- 
stances will  enable  you  to  form  a  very  deci- 
sive judgment,  how  soon  and  to  what  pro- 
portion the  subject  will  bear  this  evacuation, 
should  it  again  be  necessary ;  for  according 
to  the  extra  proportion  of  the  Crassamentum, 
or  Coagidum,  and  the  size,  (or  gelatinized 
'  substance  upon  the  surface),  with  the  dispro- 
portion of  serum,  or  waterj^  part,  it  may  be 
very  readily  ascertained  how  much  the  blood 
is  certainly  above  or  beloiv  the  standard  of 
mediocrity,  necessary  for  the  absolute  pre- 
servation of  health/' 

This  is  the  opinion  originally  held  forth 
in  my  iirst  publication,  and  with  so  firm  an 
adherence  to  truth,  founded  upon  experience, 
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that  I  nev^er  (particularly  after  so  much  ad- 
ditional pmctice  and  investigation)  can  con- 
descend to  change  my  opinion,  and  admit 
its  uncertainty,  in  compliment  to  the  unsup- 
ported ipse  dixit  of  any  pen  v/hatev^er ;  and 
that  I  may  stand  totally  exculpated  from  the 
charge  of  publishing  an  opinion  so  contrary 
to  the  respectable  authority  of  Mr.  Clarke, 
I  must  beg  to  observe,  that  my  opinion  had 
not  only  the  priority  of  his  in  pubUcation, 
but  had  been  in  circulation  full  two  years 
before  ]\Ir.  Clarke's  treatise  came  into  my 
possession. 

We  come  now  to  the  judicious  declaration 
of  Bracken,  respecting  the  blood  that  he 
calls  '^  viscid,  poor^  and  dispirited  -J'  to  cor- 
rect which  unaccountable  professional  slip, 
the  above  quotation  will,  in  a  certain  degree, 
contribute  ;  particularly  when  I  submit  it  to 
recollection,  that  in  riiany  parts  of  my  for- 
mer volume,  (appropriated  entirely^^to  medi- 
cal researches),  I  have  represented  ziscid, 
sizey  blood  to  be  the  resulting  effect  of  too 
much  plenitude  arising  from  alimentary  re- 
pletion, with  a  want  of  proper  exercise  ; 
while^  on  the  contrary,  I  have  described  too 
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great  a  portion  of  serum  to  constitute  ail 
impoverished  blood  in  being  deprived  of  its 
due  proportion  of  Crassamentum;  as  be- 
fore recited. 

To  renew  and  corroborate  which,  I  must 
be  permitted  to  recommend  to  the  retrospec- 
tive attention  of  those  anxious  to  distinguish 
between  the  specious  delusion  of  theory  and 
the  estabhshment  of  fact,  my  observations  ill 
the  same  class,  under  the  article  of  ^'  mange/^ 
where  it  will  be  foUnd  I  have  defined  the 
poverty  of  the  blood  in  the  following  expla- 
natory passage. 

*'  For  the  blood  being,  by  this  barren  con- 
tribution, robbed  of  what  it  was  by  nature 
intended  to  receive,  becomes  impoverished, 
even  to  a  degree  of  incredibility  (by  those 
unacquainted  with  the  system  of  repletion 
and  circulation)  ;  it  loses  its  tenacity  and 
lahamic  adhesive  quality,  degenerating  to  an 
acrid  serous  vapour,  that  acquires  malignity 
by  its  preternatural  separation  from  its  ori-* 
^inal  corrector  J  ^ 

These  explanations  are  so  physically  cor- 
rect, so   perfectly   clear,    and  so  evidently 
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adapted  to  every  comprehension,  that  I  am 
satisfied  to  rest  the  certainty  of  its  process, 
and  my  own  professional  reputation,  upon 
the  arbitrative  decision  of  any  impartial  in- 
vestigator. And  that  this  comparative  pro- 
cess may  be  brought  to  a  speedy  termina- 
tion, I  shall  only  beg  leave  to  observe,  if  Mr. 
Clarke's  hypothesis,  ''  that  no  discovery 
can  be  made  from  the  blood  when  cold,''  is 
a  fact,  or  the  ''  viscid,  poor,  and  dispirited 
hlood'"  of  Bracken,  can  be  defined  one  and 
the  same  thing,  divested  of  paradoxical  com- 
plication, and  such  eccentric  opinions  are 
founded  in  truth,  and  can  be  supported  by  i«- 
controvertible  facts  ;  my  assertions,  however 
scientific,  however  established  by  time,  and 
confirmed  by  experience,  must  inevitably 
fall  unsupported  to  the  ground,  unworthy  the 
future  attention  of  those  by  whose  approba- 
tion and  applause  I  have  been  so  highly 
honoured. 

Having  endeavoured  to  rescue  from  public 
prejudice  any  hasty  decisions  that  might  be 
made  upon  such  clashing  opinions  undefined ; 
we  return  to  the  operation  of  bleeding,  re- 
commended previous  to   the  constant  exer- 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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cise,and  with  that  bleeding  an  accurate  exa- 
mination of  the  blood  when  cold  ;  and  this 
upon  the  basis  of  my  former  opinion  again 
repeated,  that  should  the*  crassoxnentiun  (or 
coaguhun)  be  proportionally  greater  in  quan- 
tity to  the  seru??i  (or  watery  part)  than  tliti 
seriun  to  the  coagulum,  I  should  not  hesitate 
a  moment  to  pronounce  such  horse  to  b^ 
abbve  himself  n\  condition,  more  particularly 
if  the  blood  has  acquired  a  vkcid  tenaciiy^ 
perceptible  upon  its  surface. 

When  I  say  above  himself  in  condition^  I 
wish  to  be  understood,  he  is  in  the  very  state 
we  have  already  described,  viz  the  whole 
frame  i:^  overloaded  by  a  super-abundance 
of  nutrilnen^,  not  carried  off  by  exercise  ;  and 
the  impurities  thus  collected,  to  have  no  re- 
ference to  latent  disease,  but  merely  tlie  effect - 
of  sucli  supertax  suspended  in  the  constitu- 
tion, producing  a  temporary  stagnation  of 
what  1  have  already  defined  humouhs  to  be, 
for  want  of  I'Madual  motion  and  consequent 
evacuations.  This  beinii"  the  exact  state  of  a 
horse  labouring  under  plethora,  and  its  con- 
comitants from  fulness  only,  I  should  innne- 
diat^ly  adopt  the  use  of  a   mash  each  night, 
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composed  of  malt  and  bran,  equal  parts, 
merely  to  soften  the  indurated  contents  of  the 
intestines,  and  promote  their  more  expedi- 
tious discharge  during  the  gradual  exercise 
in  the  following  days  ;  exciting  the  vessels  to 
an  increased  secretion  of  urine,  by  the  inter- 
position oi  txvo  ounces  of  nitre ,  thoroughly  dis- 
solved in  the  water  of  each  morning,  when 
horses  will  in  general  drink  it  with  a  greater 
degree  of  avidity.  This  plan  regularly  per- 
severed in  for  six  or  eight  days,  with  daily 
increasing  exercise  and  good  substantial  dress- 
ings in  the  stable  (more  particularly  patient 
rubbing  of  the  legs  downwards)  may  be 
reasonably  expected  to  carry  off  the  reple- 
tion, in  part,  or  all,  according  to  the  state  and 
condition  of  the  horse,  or  the  time  of  its  ac- 
cumulation. 

On  the  contrary,  should  the  blood  in  five 
or  six  hours  after  it  is  taken  away  be  found  to 
contain  but  a  small  portion  of  crass  amen- 
tum, in  proportion  to  the  much  greater  of 
SERUM  ;  and  such  coagulum  to  be  of  a 
florid  healthy  appearance,  I  could  not  doubt 
even  for  a  moment  but  such  swellings  of 
the    legs,   cracks,  grease,  defluxions   of  the 
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eyes  (or  any  other  complaints  usually  arising 
from  such  cause),  may  be  the  effect  of  an 
acrimonious,  impoverished,  and  diseased  state 
of  the  blood  ;  for  the  due  correcting  of  which, 
proper  remedies  may  be  selected  from  the 
former  volume  of  this  work,  under  the  dif- 
ferent classes  and  heads  to  which  they  are 
the  most  applicable. 

Defluxions  of  the  eyes  arising  from  what- 
ever cause,  whether  the  repletion  already  de- 
fined, that  by  its  accumulation  distends  the 
finer  vessels  in  proportion  as  the  larger  are 
overloaded,  and  in  such  retention  acquires 
tendency  to  disease  ;  from  such  external  in- 
juries as  bites  and  bloxvs  ;  or  a  relaxed,  defec- 
tive, or  paralytic  affection  of  the  internal 
organs,  they  are  all  in  general  denominated 
HUMOURS,  without  distinction,  and  physically 
treated  accordingly.  Hence  arises  a  very 
predominant  and  almost  universal  error,  for 
want  of  judicious  discrimination  in  paying 
proper  attention  to  the  state  of  the  blood  ; 
the  difference  and  property  of  which  have 
been  so  accurately  and  repeatedly  described, 
that  there  is  no  opening  left  to  admit  the 
plea  of  ignorance  in  any  one  case  where  it  is 
entitled  to  inspection. 
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If  a  threatened  disorder  in  the  eye  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  effect  of  repletion  and  re- 
sulting viscidity,  some  judgment  may  be 
formed  from  a  minute  examination  of  the  . 
blood,  which  will  bear  resemblance  to  the 
state  accurately  explained  when  the  horse  is 
too  much  above  himself  in  condition,  and  the 
vessels  more  or  fess  overcharged  with  impu- 
rities. Exclusive  of  a  sole  dependence  upon 
which  prognostic  much  information  may  be 
collected  from  external  appearance  ;  the  eyes 
are  full,  heavy,  and  dull,  with  an  apparent 
tendency  to  inflammation  in  the  lids  above 
and  below,  and  exceedingly  turbid  in  the 
centre  ;  displaying  in  such  state  a  perpetual 
drowsiness,  his  eyes  being  frequently  closed 
when  standing  in  the  stable  undisturbed  and 
seemingly  unperceived,  but  without  the  least 
discharge  tending  to  discover  the  original 
cause  of  complaint. 

On  the  contrary,  when  arising  from  an 
impoverished  and  acrimonious  state  of  the 
blood,  the  eyes  become  upon  the  first  attack 
full  and  inflamed  ;  almost  immediately  dis- 
chaj'ging  a  sharp  scalding  serum,  that  is  in- 
cessantly rolling  down  the  cheeks,  and  in  its 
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passage  (by  its  constant  heat  and  irritation) 
frequently  occasions  excoriation ;  the  eye 
gradually  contracting  and  sinking  in  its 
orbit,  in  proportion  to  the  length  and  in- 
veteracy of  disease.  This  dfefluxion  is  so 
very  opposite  in  cause  and  effect,  and  re- 
quires a  system  of  treatment  so  very  different 
to'the  case  just  described,  as  arising  from  a 
wcidity  m  ihe  blood,  (constituting  humour  of 
a  distinct  kind)  that  a  nicer  judgment  is  ne- 
cessary than  is  generally  exerted  in  such  dis- 
crimination. 

In  cases  where  one  only  is  affected,  in 
either  of  the  ways  before  described,  it  may 
with  a  great  degree  of  reason  be  attributed 
to  external  injury,  and  the  resulting  pain^ 
inflammation,  or  discharge,  so  far  dependent 
upon  the  original  cause  as  to  be  merely  symp- 
tomatic; unless  from  the  great  irritability 
and  exquisite  sensation  of  the  part,  some  of 
the  humours  of  the  eye  should  be  so  severely 
injured  as  to  occasion  its  loss ;  a  circumstance 
that  is  too  frequently  known  to  happen  by 
an  accidental  blow,  but  undoubtedly  many 
more  by  those  wilfully  aimed  and  fatally 
executed. 
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As  I  have  before  observed,  oiie  grand  error 
has  formerly  arisen,  and  is  still  continued  by 
^11  the  advocates  for,  and  invincible  followers 
oi  Ancient  Farriery,  to  treat  ''  the  humours 
that  have  fallen  into  the  eyes"  (making  use 
of  their  own  language)  exactly  in  the  same 
way,  whether  they  proceed  from  any  of  the 
causes  just  recited,  or  the  long  list  of  possi- 
bilities that  might  be  added  tQ  the  catalogue. 
It  is  really  in  reflection  a  dreadful  considera- 
tion, that  experience  enables  me  to.  proclaim 
so  serious  a  fact,  and  with  variety  of  proofs 
to  establish  the  certainty,  that  more  horses 
are  deprived  of  their  eyes  and  rendered  to- 
"^tally  blind,  by  the  unbounded  ignoraaice, 
quackery,  and  self-sufficiency  of.  some,  with 
the  confidence  and  affected  medical  know- 
ledge of  others,  than  any  bodily  disease  or 
local  defect  to  which  the  frame  is  subject  in 
the  course  of  nature. 

It  is  a  matter  of  no  small  concern  to  thos^ 
who  wish  to  see  a  rapid  improvement  in  the 
medical  management  of  this  useful  animal, 
to  find  in  cases  of  consequence,  upon  every  in- 
quiry to  discover  the  cause  and  what  methods 
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have  been  taken  to  relieve,  all  the  informa- 
tion must  be  derived   from   interrogatories 
to  the  servant;  who  is  in  general  possessed 
of  all  the  mystery,    and  the  master   (how- 
ever valuable  the  horse)  is  frequently  found 
to  know  little  or  nothing  at  all  of  the  matter. 
The  groom's  judgment  is  in  general  so  per- 
fectly infallible,  that  it   would   be   absolute 
presumption  in  his  employer  to  inquire  into 
the  cause  of  complaint  or  method  of  cure  ; 
yet  upon  accurate  investigation  of  these  ex-- 
tensive  abilities,   we   find   very  slender   cause 
for  the   unlimited  confidence   and    implicit 
opinion  of  the   master.     If  niquiry  is  made 
whether  the  horse  has  been  bled,  and  we  are 
answered  he  has,  we  are  already  arrived  at 
the  ultimatum  of  information;  for  \\h2it  quan- 
tity was  taken  away,  or  what  quality  it  was 
WHEN  COLD,  must  remain  in  its  former  ob- 
scurity ;  one  general  answer  suffices  for  every 
question ;  and  with  a  blush  of  conscious  stupid 
dity,  we  are  told  the  horse  was  "  bled  on  the 
dunghill:'     By  this  specimen  of  enlightened 
information,  every  additional  suggestion  may 
be  fairly  supposed  equally  conclusive  and  sa-> 
tisfactory. 
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However,  to  avoid  farther  digression  in  the 
present  instance,  and  come  to  a  palpable  de- 
monstration of  an  assertion  just  made,  I  shall 
very  concisely  introduce,  from  the  multipli- 
city that  have  occurred,  two  recent  cases  only, 
as  directly  applicable  to  our  present  purpose 
of  corroboration  ;  and  it  is  rather  remarkable 
they  should  both  happen  on  the  same  day, 
and  within  a  very  short  time  of  this  repre- 
sentation going  to  press,  the  horses  being  the 
property  of  persons  of  the  first  fashion,  and 
each  of  them  sent  upwards  of  twenty  miles 
for  my  opinion. 

The  first  was  a  hunter  of  high  qualifi- 
cations and  considerable  estimation  ;  upon  ac- 
curate examination  I  found  him  in  the  exact 
state  I  have  described  when  labouring  under  a 
defluxionof  the  eyes,  (arising  from  a  diseased 
and  acrimonious  state  of  the  blood)  the  dis- 
charge from  which,  in  its  long  continuance 
and  severity,  had  ''  fretted  channels  in  his 
cheeks  ;"  the  eyes  were  so  very  much  perished 
that  they  were  absolutely  contracted  in  their 
orbs,  the  frame  w  eak  and  emaciated,  display- 
ing a  spectacle  with  very  slender  and  discou- 
raging hopes  of  rectification. 
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Anxious  to  obtain.every  possible  informa- 
tion upon  so  extraordinary  and  unpromising 
a  case,  I  commenced  my  inquiry  with  cau- 
tion, and  continued  it  with  precision,  to  the 
attainment  of  every  particular  step  that  had 
been  taken  for  his  relief;  and  doubt  not  but 
*  every  reader  will  be  as  much  surprized  in  the 
perusal,  as  I  must  have  been  in  the  recital, 
when  he  is  informed,  that  the  horse  had 
been  in  this  gradually  increasing  state  for  two 
months  ;  with  the  additional  mortification  to 
the  parties,  that  every  method  adopted  for  his 
improvement  had  evidently  contributed  to 
his  disadvantage. 

Every  degree  of  admiration,  however  natu- 
rally excited  by  the  force  of  this  reflection, 
will  as  naturally  subside  when  the  communi- 
"  cation  of  the  messenger  and  the  state  of  the 
horse  have  undergone  a  little  deliberative  re- 
trospection. In  the  first  instance,  his  keep 
was  so  reduced  as  barely  to  subsist  nature; 
he  had  undergone  jive  bleedings  (without  the 
least  reference  to  either  quantify  or  qualify)^ 
three  doses  of  strong  mercurial  physic,  two 
ounces  of  nitre  a  day  from  the  origin  of  the 
complaint ;  ancj  lastly,  to  render  complete  iL 
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system  of  inconsistencies,  a  rowel  had 
been  inserted,  as  if  the  whole  process  had 
been  intentionally  calculated  to  increase  the 
cause  and  inveteracy  of  disease.  From  the 
ill  effects  of  this  case  (which  is  critically  ac- 
curate and  authentic)  may  be  derived  a  lesson 
of  the  greatest  utility  to  those  who,  perfectly 
happy  in  the  vortex  of  personal  confidence 
and  self-sufficiency,  so  frequently  become 
the  dupes  of  their  own  imaginary  superiority 
and  indiscretion. 

If  the  cause  had  been  inflammatory,  aris- 
ing from  the  visible  effect  of  plenitude,  vis- 
cidityy  or  gro^s  impurities  in  the  habit,  the 
various  evacuations  might  have  been  rota- 
tionally  adopted,  and  justified  upon  the  prin- 
ciples oi  rational ^vTiciic.e  and  medical  consis- 
tency; but  unfortunately,  in  the  present  in- 
stance whatever  tended  to  reduce  the  system 
and  dissolve  the  crassam*entum  of  the  blood, 
inevitably  increased  the  very  evil  they  were 
endeavouring  to  mitigate.  It  was  equally 
remarkable  and  extraordinary,  that  no  one 
article  was  brou«;ht  into  use  but  what  be- 
came  additionally  injurious  to  the  cause  it 
was  intended  to  serve  ;  all  which  mi^ht  have 
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been  prevented  by  the  precaution  of  minutely 
inspecting,  and  properly  comprehending,  the 
crasis  of  the  blood  ;  the  indispensable  necessity 
of  which,  I  am  anxiously  induced  to  hope, 
will  acquire  such'  weight  with  those  who  are 
adequate  to  the  task  of  decision,  that  it  will 
in  future  become  a  business  of  more  general 
investigation. 

The  repeated  bleedings,  the  reduction  of 
aliment^  the  perpetual  administration  of  nitre, 
(attenuating  the  blood  that  was  before  too 
serous  and  watery)  the  injudicious  interpo- 
sition oi purges,  and  lastly,  the  insertion  of 
the  rowel  to  assist  in  the  general  devastation, 
certainly  exceeds  every  idea  that  could  have 
been  formed  of  random  quackery  and  bodily 
depredation  ;  this  is,  however,  no  more  than 
one  representation  of  what  i^  eternally  carry- 
ing on  in  different  places  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  those,  who  are  too  illiterate  to  possess 
a  consistent  opinion  of  their  own,  and  too  im- 
pertinently conceived  to  solicit  assistance 
from  others. 

Despairing  of  success  by  any  relief  that 
could  be  obtained  from  medicine^  I  ordered 
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the  system  to  be  immediately  invigorated  with 
increased  supplies  of  food,  that  by  forming 
the  means  of  nutrition,  the  crassamentum 
of  the  blood  might  be  augmented  ;  assisting 
this  with  a  pectoral  cordial  ball  every  morn- 
ing, not  more  to  enliven  the  circulation,  than 
by  warm  and  gentle  stimulation  to  restore  the 
tone  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  totally 
debilitated  by  the  injudicious  administration 
of  mercurial  cathartics,  and  the  long  and  im- 
proper use  of  the  nitre.  These  desirable  points 
being  obtained,  I  recomn:iended,  at  the  end 
of  six  or  seven  days,  the  fair  trial  of  a  course 
of  the  advertised  Alterative  Powders,  to 
gradually  obtund  the  acrimonious  particles 
of  the  blood,  with  the  external  application 
of  the  Vegeto  Mineral,  properly  proportioned 
to  allay  the  irritation ;  but  I  must  confess, 
without  any  great  hopes  of  succeeding  in 
parts  of  the  frame  so  very  remote  from  the 
active  power  of  medicine. 

The  other  was  the  case  of  a  coach 
HORSE,  little  less  singular  in  its  mode  of 
treatment ;  as  no  one  step  taken  seemed  to 
be  at  all  regulated  by  any  well-founded  in- 
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tention  of  utility.     Tlie  eyes  (one  more  par- 
ticularly)  had  been  some  months  in  a  state 
of  failure  and  fluctuation,  alternately  pro- 
ducing hope  and  despair  ;   when,  after  un- 
dergoing every  experiment  at  home  without 
even  a  probability  of  success,   he  was  con- 
signed to  my  inspection,  with  a  desire  that  I 
would  be  very  minute  in  my    instructions, 
which  should  be   implicitly  obeyed.     Upon 
examination,  I  discovered  the  defect  to  have 
taken  its  seat   in   the  humours  of  the  eye, 
with  no  external  inflammation  attending,  nor 
any   other   predominant    trait   than   a   dull 
cloudy  aspect  of  the  entire  orb ;  displaying 
a  pearly  tint  upon  the  outer  edge  of  the  cor- 
nea, surrounded  by  the   tunica  sclerotis,  in- 
dicating  the   great  probability   of  Jilm  and 
opacity,  constituting  in   its  gradual  tennina- 
tion  total  blindness. 

This  horse,  I  found  upon  inquiry,  had 
been  treated  in  a  way  nearly  similar  to 
what  we  have  just  described  ;  for,  having 
been  repeatedly  bled  and  purged,  he  had 
been  subsi.>ted  upon  hot  ?nashes,  and  fur- 
pished   with    fouj'   ounces    of  nitre    a   day    in 
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his  water  for  weeks^  together ;  had  received 
the  farrier's  operative  contribution  of  a  rowel  \ 
and,  to  sum  up   the   total  of  empirical  spe- 
culation, and   to  verify  the  vulgar  adage  of 
''  the  more  cooksy*   &c.   the   messenger   (who 
was  the   commanding  officer  of  the  stabu- 
larian     department)     confidentially    in- 
trusted   me  with   a  secret  remedy  of  his  own 
he  had  privately  adopted  ;  the  propriety  and 
safety  of  which    appUcation,   he  did  not   at 
all  doubt  but  I  should  applaud,  as  it  was,  in 
general,    a  perfect    cure  for   bad   eyes  of  every 
ki?id  ;  and  was  np  more  than  **  two  ounces 
OF   BLUE  vitriol    dissolvcd    in  a   quart  of 
spring  water,    with  which  the  eyes  were  to  be 
well  washed    every    nioht     and     mornincr/* 
Whatever  may  be  my  inclination,  however 
highly  I  may  be  again  disposed  to  animad- 
vert upon  these  acts  of  desperation  or  madness, 
(for  so  I   must  be  permitted  to  term  them) 
I   sha,ll  here   drop  the  curtain  upon  the  in- 
vincible ignorance  and  cruelty  of  this  prac- 
tice; referring  tlie  reader  to  various  parts  of 
the  former  volume,    where   he   v/ill   be  am- 
ply  furnished  with    observations    at    large, 
perfectly  applicable  to   the  mode   of  treat- 
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ni^nt  so  ridiculously  adapted  to  the  cases  iii 
question. 

Not  entertaining  the  least  doubt  but  upon 
these  representations,  by  much  the  greater 
part  of  the  judicious  and  enlightened  world 
will  perfectly  coincide  with  me  in  an  opinion 
not  to  be  eradicated  ;  that  numbers  of  horses 
annually  lose  not  only  their  eyes  but  their 
lives,  by  the  dreadful  effects  of  unbounded 
ignorance  and  confidence,  that,  it  is  to  be 
lamented,  too  frequently  act  in  conjunction, 
to  the  palpable  prejudice  of  undiscerning  cre- 
dulity. Considering  this  a  fact  too  substantial 
to  be  shaken  by  speculative  or  inexperienced 
opinions,  it  becomes,  for  the  completion  of  our 
purpose,  absolutely  necessary  we  advert  to 
the  mischiefs  so  frequently  occasioned  by  the 
fashionable  and  indiscriminate  use  oinitre^  in 
consequence  of  the  general  encomiums  of 
former  writers,  before  its  properties  were  so 
critically  ascertained  ;  which  added  to  the  pe- 
cuniary ease  of  acquisition,  has  brought  the 
article  into  too  great  a  degree  of  constant  use, 
in  almost  every  case,  without  a  relative  con- 
sideration to  its  medical  property,  the  cause 
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or  symptoms  of  disease,  its  injurious  ten- 
dency in  some  cases,  or  evident  destruction 
in  others,  as  in  the  former  of  the  two  just 
described. 

That  the  frequent  tis^  and  abuse  of  nitre 
may  not  only  be  better  understood,  but 
more  perfectly  retained  in  memory  ;  as  well 
as  to  establish  the  propriety  of  its  use  in 
some  cases,  and  to  confirm  the  justice  of  my 
assertion  respecting  its  prejudicial  effects  in 
others ;  I  must  be  under  the  necessity  of  in- 
troducing the  repetition  of  a  few  lines  de- 
scriptive of  its  properties,  so  particularly  en- 
larged upon  in  my  former  volume,  where  it 
may  be  found  by  reference  to  the  index.  In 
animadversion  upon  the  unlimited  eulogiunxs 
ofBARTLET,  who  has,  without  proper  dis- 
crimination, recommended  its  frequent  use 
to  ''  three  or  four  ounces  three  times  a  day,*  I 
have  said, 

''  He  urges  the  administration  of  it  to  at- 
tenuate and  thin  the  dense  sizy  blood  during 
the  effect  of  inflammatory  fever  :  this  pro- 
perty of  attenuation  being  allowed,  what  must 
be  the  natural  conclusion  and  consequence 

VOL.   II.  R 
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of  giving  it  in  such  large  proportions  ?  Why, 
every  professional  man,  knowing  the  mode  by 
which  it  must  inevitably  affect  the  circula- 
tion, would  naturally  expect  it  to  dissolve 
the  very  crassamentum  of  the  blood,  and 
reduce  it  to  an  absolute  serwn  or  aqueous 
vapour/' 

Admitting  this  representation  of  its  ana- 
lysed properties  to  stand  incontroverted,  what 
must  prove  its  evident  effects  upon  the  crasis 
of  the  blood,  already  too  much  impoverished 
tor  **  the  standard  of  mediocrity  necessary  to 
the  preservation  of  health  ?"  and  how  dis- 
tressingly erroneous  must  have  been  its  in- 
troduction and  continuance,  in  the  former 
case  of  the  two  we  have  recited  I  to  elucidate 
its  destructive  tendency  in  which,  the  pre- 
sent repetition  of  its  description  is  particu- 
larly?applied. 

It  is  absolutely  astonishing  how  very  much 
time,  assisted  by  the  torrent  of  popular  im- 
pression, may  pervert  the  best  intentions  to 
the  worst  of  purposes  ;  this  has  been  so  truly 
the  case  in  the  frequent  prostitution  of  this 
medicine,   that  little  need  be  introduced  to 
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insure  its  credibility.     Nitre  is  the  general 
arcanum    for    every   ill,    while   one-half  of 
those  who  prescribe,   and  the  other  half  who 
give  it,  may  be  equally  strangers  to   its  ef- 
fects or  mode  of  operation.     If  a  horse   is- 
attacked  with  cold  from  an  obstruction  of 
the  pores,    that  has  thrown  the  perspirable 
matter  upon  the  eyes,   lungs,    or   glandular 
parts,  what  is  the  established  remedy  ?  Nitre/ 
Inflammatory  fever  ensues  :    what  follows  ? 
Nitre/    Swelled    legs,     cracked     heels,    or 
gve2ise }  Nitre  /     Bad    eyes    (from    whatever 
cause)  ?  Nitre/  In  fact,  such  is  the  predomi- 
nant rage  of  fashionable  plirenzy,  that  should 
any  case  arise,   bearing  in  experience  no  pa- 
thognomonic symptoms  to  ascertain  the  cer- 
tainty  or  probable  affinity   of  disease,    its 
origin  or  termination,  Nitre,  with  sag^acious 
grooms  and   cotidescending  farriers,   must  be- 
come the  grand  specific  ;  to   which  infatu- 
ation, I  am  much  inclined  to  believe  Bart- 
let's  unbounded  partiality,  and  its  echo  from 
one  conjurer  to  another,  has  very  much  con- 
tributed. 

A  chain  of  attentive  observations,  collected 
in  the  course  of  long  experience,   has  fully 

R  2 
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justified  me  in  a  former  opinion,   that  nu- 
merous injuries   are  sustained,    and   ills  in- 
flicted upon  horses  of  gentlemen,  by  the  ha- 
zardous experiments  of  grooms  and  servants  ; 
who  piquing  themselves  upon  heterogeneous 
and   self-planned  compositions   or   obsolete 
prescriptions,   increase    danger   or  promote 
destruction   without  detection.     And   what 
renders  the  business  a  matter  of  more  serious 
consideration,  is    the  unaccountable   obsti- 
nacy,  pride,  and    stabularian   consequence  (of 
all  other  the  most  disgusting)   annexed  to 
their   affected    knoxdedge   and    physical  pc7ie- 
tration.     Too  ignorant  to  be  convinced,   and 
too  rude  to  become  subservient,  expostula- 
tion or  explanation  can  hold  no  weight  in  the 
scale  of  conversation  ;   consequently   no  re- 
formation can  be  expected  in  such   infernal 
gystem  of  domestic  deception  and  destructive 
quackery,  unless  gentlemen,  for  the  promo- 
tion of  their  own  interest  and  the  safety  of 
their  studs,  will  condescend  to  exert  their 
authority,  and  abolish  a  custom,  in  the  en- 
couragement  or   permission  of  which   they 
are  so  materially  injured.     To  the  establish- 
ment of  this  fact,   a  numerous  catalogue  of 
most  substantial  proofc  are  within  my  own 
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knowledge,  was  their  communication  of  the 
least  utility  in  confirming  an  assertion  that 
will,  I  believe,  be  readily  admitted  by  all  the 
world  without  exception. 

From   such  medical  remarks  as  unavoid- 
ably  branch  directly  from  the  subject,  we 
return  to  exercise  ;  the  great  importance  of 
which  cannot  be  too  perfectly  understood,  or 
regularly  persevered  in  for  the  preservation 
of  health.     Having,  I  believe,   properly  de- 
fined the  physical  effects  of  gradual  motion, 
so  far  as  it  appertains  to  the   animal  eco- 
nomy   in  secretion   and   excretion  (with  its 
consequent   advantages  in  air  and  exercise) 
It  becomes  necessary  to  introduce  such  ge- 
neral rules  as  establish  the  basis  of  regular 
exercise,  although  the  time  and  inanner  must 
ever  be  regulated  by  the  temper  and  caprice 
of  the  parties,  season  of  the  year,  situation, 
weather,  and  other  contingencies  not  to  be 
governed  by  the  privilege  of  the  pen,  or  the 
power  of  the  press. 

The  apology  for,  orrather  burlesque  upon, 
the  exercise  of  horses  (or  more  properly 
invalids)   in   the    livery-stables  of  London 
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is  evidently  calculated  to  complete  the  mea- 
sure of  misery  so  fully  explained  in  our  last 
chapter,   particularly  in   the  winter  season, 
that  it    is    necessarily   a  matter  of  previous 
.consideration  to  such  instructions  as  we  may 
herestftei;'  introduce  under   this  head.     The 
poor    animals    I    now   allude    to,    seem   to 
exist  as  an  almost  different  species  to  those 
enjoying    the    inexpressible    advantages   of 
country  air,  strong  exercise,  and  rural  manage- 
ment.     Here   you    perceive    all  spirit,   ani- 
mation, and    vigour,  w^ith  both  the  horses^ 
and  their  attendants  ;  in  the  metropolis,  bo- 
dily  infirmities   and   debilitation^  with   one  ; 
idleness,    deception,    sloth,    and    clejection   with 
the  other.,    In   fact,  the  causes  and   effects 
have  been  so  perfectly  clear  in  the  gantlet 
of  personal    inspection   and    pecuniary   ex- 
perience,   when    the  prevalence   of  fashion 
(or  rather  folly)     influenced    me    to    keep 
ixvo  in  such   situation,    that   no    inducement 
\yhatever    should    prevail    on  me    to  leave 
a  horse  of  the  least  value  open  to  the  in- 
conv^eniences  of  such  state  for  twenty-four 
hours  ;  perfectly  convinced  he  would  have 
every  probable  chance  of  sustaining  greater 
injuries  than  might  be  obliterated  in  twic^ 
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twenty-four  cla3^s.  .  The  more  we  investigate 
this  -business,  the  less  satisfaction  it  will 
afford  to  the  parties  more  immediately  in- 
terested in  the  explanation  ;  particularly  to 
those  whose  situations  in  life,  or  profes- 
sional avocations,  leave  them  without  an 
alternative. 

After  taking  a  retrospective  view  of  the 
''  Stabling'*  already  described,  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  what  they  call  exercise 
depends  entirely  upon  the  inclination  and 
convenience  of  the  motley  creio  to  whom 
the  management  of  the  yard,  and  super- 
intendance  of  the  horses,  are  intrusted  ; 
these  are  a  sort^  in  general,  selected  as  the 
greatest  adepts  in  falsehood  and  imposition, 
best  adapted  to  the  convenient  purposes  of 
the  master,  and  the  purified  principles  of  a 
stable-yard  proficiency.  When  such  exer- 
cise is,  however,  corresponding  wuth  the 
indination  and  convenience  of  the  parties  we 
describe,  observe  in  its  manner  how  little 
it  is  calculated  to  promote  the  very  purposes 
for  which  it  is  intended. 


The  horse  is  brought  in  general  from  the 
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evaporating  steams  of  the  most  volatile  salts, 
with  the  perspirative  pores  all  open,  parch- 
ing with  thirst,  to  a  large  open  trough  of 
cold  water  (with  little  respect  to  season), 
where  he  is  permitted  to  satiate  the  appetite, 
unrestrained  by  judgment  or  fear  of  conse- 
quence ;  till  chilled  by  the  frigidity  of  the 
element,  the  porous  system  becomes  in- 
stantly collapsed,  and  you  perceive  by  at- 
tention, the  tail  almost  immediately  clung 
to  the  hind  quarters  ;  a  violent  trembling 
and  bodily  agitation  succeeds,  and  the  per- 
spirative matter  thus  obstructed  in  its  very 
act  of  Jluctiiation  (through  every  part  of  the 
frame)  lays  the  foundation  of  various  ills, 
that,  however  they  might  have  been  avoided 
in  the  first  instance,  cannot  be  prevented  in 
the  last. 

This  ceremony  is  succeeded  by  one  of 
two  others  equally  prejudicial  to  the  frame 
in  general,  however  its  ill  effects  may  not 
prove  immediately  discernible  ;  but  remain 
dormant  some  short  space  of  time  in  the 
habit  before  it  is  displayed  in  one  of  the 
tnany  diseases  so  repeatedly  described  in 
different  parts  of  the  last  and  present  chap- 
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ters.  For  so  soon  as  the  horse  has  been  thus 
permitted  to  glut  liimself  with  an  immode- 
rate quantity  of  the  cold  water  before  men- 
tioned, he  is  directly  consigned  to  his  stalls 
where  its  injurious  effects  are  presently  visi- 
ble in  a  severe  rigor,  or  violent  fit  of  shaking, 
not  unlike  the  painful  paroxysm  of  an  inter- 
mittent ;  producing  an  almost  instantaneous 
contraction  of  the  cutaneous  passages,  and 
''  staring  of  the  coat'*  (as  it  is  called),  when 
yve  observe 

''  Each  particulcir  hair  to  stand  on  end 
^'  Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine." 

The  alternative  to  this  practice  is  so  tho- 
roughly contemptible,  that  it  is  absolutely 
difficult  to  decide  which  is  the  more  destruc- 
tive or  dangerous  of  the  two  ;  for  if  the  plan 
above  described  is  not  adopted,  but  at  times 
admits  of  variation,  it  is  directly  in  the  fol- 
lowing way  ;  the  horse  thus  watered  is  im- 
mediately mounted  by  one  of  the  juvenile 
ragamiiffijis,  who  constantly  give  daily  attend- 
ance at  those  receptacles,  to  obtain  a  pro- 
ficiency in  the  arts  of  riding,  cruelty,  and 
persecution.     Two  or  three  of  the  horses  at 
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a  time,  and  in  this  state,  are  put  in  a  course 
of  exercise,  and  rc'oefu  I  exercise  it  certmnly  n 
with  a  witness  ;  for  without  tlie  least  pre- 
vious gentle  walking,  to  expedite  the  gradual 
evacuation  of  excrements  so'  Ion  (^  retained  for 
want  of  motion,  tliey  are  instantly  trotted, 
gallopped,  and  perpetually  turned  at  each 
end  of  a  short  ride,  in  such  scene  of  inces- 
sant confusion  for  a  length  of  time  without 
remission.  The  stomach  and  intestines  be- 
ing overloaded  w^th  their  contents,  the 
horse  is  totally  inadequate  to  rapidity  of  mo- 
tion without  great  bodily  distress  ;  a  few 
miuutes  therefore  put  him  into  a  wonderful 
degree  of  perspiration  ;  when  evidently  la- 
bouring under  a  difficidty  of  respiration  and 
disquietude,  he  is  returned  tottering  to  the 
stable,  and  there  left  to  grow  ''  cool  at  lei- 
sure ;"  laying,  in  another  ivay,  the  founda- 
tion of  those  diseases  resvd ting  from  a  col- 
lapsion  of  the  porous  system,  and  stagnation 
of  perspirable  matter,  too  substantial  to  be 
resorbed  into  the  circulation. 

Taking  kave  for  the  present  of  stable  dis- 
cipline,  so  truly  despicable  that  farther  dc- 
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sTription  might  be  considered  a  prostitutioa 
of  both  time  and  paper,  we  necessarily  re- 
turn to  the  gradations  of  exercise  best  adapted 
to  the  different  degrees  of  horses,  according 
to  their  various  states  of  condition.  Many 
calculations  have  been  made  upon  the  pos- 
,sible  labour  and  continued  exertions  of  this 
species,  and  we  are  by  no  means  ignorant  of 
their  great  and  ahnost  incredible  execution, 
when  broilght  (for  the  decision  of  betts)  into 
trials  of  severity  upon  the  turf  ov'  road,  both 
in  speed  and  duration. 

The  distinction  to  be  made  in  the  present 
instance,  is  only  the  line  between  what  is  to 
be  considered  as  xii>ork,  and  what  as  the  salu- 
tary intervention  of  exercise  ;  opinions  (so^ 
near  as  speculative  attention  can  form  a 
degree  of  consistency)  admit  that  horses  of 
moderate  qualifications  and  moderately  sup- 
ported, will  constantly  travel  or  journey  in 
their  accustomed  employment,  from  sixteea 
to  twenty  miles  everi/  dai/,  through  the  year, 
without  the  least  inconvenience  or  bodily 
debihtation,  more  than  vv^hat  naturally  arises 
from  the  increasing  age  of  the  subject.  This, 
however,  being  fixed  as  a  kind  of  conditional 
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standard,  or  general  criterion,  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  be  held  criiicaUy  correct  wit'h  aU 
horses,  without  distinction  ;  as  there  are 
many  that  will  consequently  bear  much 
more  labour  and  fatigue,  from  greater  bo- 
dily strength,  inherent  spirit,  or  constitu- 
tional stamina,  than  others  that  fall  very 
far  short  in  constant  work  and  execution, 
from  a  want  of  those  perfections  so  truly 
valuable  in  horses  of  the  former  descrip- 
tion. 

As  I  have  before  said,  exercise,  in  all  its 
particulars  of  manner^  distance,  and  duration, 
must  be  entirely  regulated  by  contingent  re- 
-flections  upon  the  health,  state,  and  condition^ 
of  the  subject ;  so  it  must  be  perfectly  clear 
that  the  I'ecommendation  of  certain  exercise 
to  horses  in  a  high  state  of  health  and  condi- 
tion, cannot  be  supposed  to  extend  to  thos€ 
under  physic,  or  in  different  states  of,  or  re- 
covery from,  disease  ;  such  must  unavoid- 
ably receive  judicious  regulations  from  the 
parties  concerned  ;  as  the  kind  of  daily  ex- 
ercise we  now  have  in  contemplation,  only 
appertains  to  horses  in  health,  tiie  preserva- 
tion of  which  is  the  present  object  of  con- 
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sideration.     All  the  observations  under  this 
head,  having  been  introduced  to  demonstrate 

the  UTILITY  OF  EXERCISE  IN  GENERAL,  and 

the  ills  that  certainly  arise  from  the  xv ant  of 
it,  more  than  to  lay  down  specific  rules  for 
the  daily  exercise  of  particular  horses  ;  such 
instructions  will  be  found  included  under 
the  management  of  Hunters  and  Road 
Horses,  when  we  come  to  enlarge  upon 
those  different  heads. 


ROWELLING 

HAS  been  to  the  credulous  and  illiterate 
#f  past  times,  exactly  what  the  fascinating 
infatuation  of  animal  magnetism  proves  to 
the  dupes  of  the  present ;  like  humours, 
it  has  been  played  upon  by  most  writers  in 
rotation,  without  an  explanatory  line  in  its 
favour  to  produce  satisfactory  proof  of  its 
mechanical  process  or  established  utility. 
Bracken,  who  hardly  ever  gave  cause  of 
complaint  for  abridging  his  subject,  but  ge- 
nerally most  condescendingly  spun  it  (by  a 
variety  of  branches)  to  an  almost  indivisible 
thread,   deviated  in    this  instance  from  his 
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usual  custom  ;  and  after  introducing  the  sub- 
ject with  a  certain  degree  of  dignity  an- 
nexed to  its  importance,  by  telHng  us,  ''  he 
once  thought  not  to  have  made  a  particular 
cliapter  upon  rowelHng,  he  begins  and  con^ 
dudes  that  very  chapter,  of  so  much  conse- 
quence, in  the  single  ducdecimo  page  321,  of 
his  first  volume.  In  tliis  page,  and  upon 
this  business,  I  had  very  much  wished  to  have 
enlarged  my  own  ideas,  and  improved  my 
judgment ;  more  particularly  upon  the  ab- 
struse effects  of  a  subject,  av hose  personal  or 
literary  advocates  have  .been  hitherto  enabled 
to  advance  but  little  in  professional^  support 
of  their  favourite  operation. 

To  obtain  satisfactory  information  and 
ijystematic  knowledge  upon  the  efficacy  of 
KowELs,  \yhen  judiciously  inserted,  I  have 
been  for  years  studiously  industrious  to 
better  my  opinion  by  the  most  inquisitive 
attention  to  every  attempt  at  dejinition^  from 
those  who  were  remarkable  for  their  exten- 
sive practice  to  tb.ose  who  were  no  less  sin- 
gular for  their  illiteracy  :  in  anxious  liope 
that  timey  or  circumstance,  liVight  contribute 
more   to  a   gratification    of  my    wish  than 
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my  expectation.  To  avoid  troubling  tlie 
reader  with  tedious  or  unnecessary  quota- 
tions, I  shall  let  it  suffice  to  introduce  such 
abbreviations  only  as  become  perfectly  ap- 
plicable to  our  future  remarks  upon  the  sub- 
ject before  us. 

Bracken  justly  observes,  *'  Roweliing  is 
the  coiiimon  resource  of  Farriers  in  general  ; 
amongst  whom,  he  could  never  find  one  that 
could  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  use 
or  abuse  :  but  they  all  tell  you,  a  rowel  is  to 
Jrav/  off  the  bad  or  conupt  liumours  from 
the  blood  ;  and  this  is  to  cure  almost  every 
disorder,  according  to  their  way  of  reason- 
ing.'' This  assertion  is  so  strictly  true,  that 
I  v/ill cheerfully  consent  to  its  confii'mation, 
upon  the  experimental  inquiries  of  the  last 
twenty  years ;  and  declare  I  never  could 
acquire  fiom  the  Vulcanian  professors,  a  more 
technical  or  enlightened  description  of  the 
OPERATIVE  EFFECTS,  than  the  ''poor  epi-- 
tome'  he  acknowledges  to  have  received. 

In  this  communication  there  is  nothing- 
very  extraordinary  ;  but  it  is  not  so  in  what 
is  to  follow,  andis  worthy  observation.  In  the 
same  page,  and  almost  the  next  line,  he  tells 
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us,  **  it  is  good  iu  a  great  many  diseases  :** 
and  instantly  says ;  **  The  horse  might  as 
well,  nay  better,  lose  as  much  blood  every 
day  as  he  does  matter  by  the  roxoel ;  for  it  is 
as  certainly  blood  as  that  in  the  vein^r^^'^i^g 
the  colour,  which  makes  no  essential  differ- 
ence ;  and  he  is  very  much  of  opinion, 
several  cures  are  wholly  attributed  to 
roxcellmg,  when  rest  and  patience  are  the 
principal  instruments  or  agents  that  per- 
form it. 

Is  there  any  one  reader  wlio  will  not  be 
greatly  surprized,  and  as  highly  entertained, 
when  he  is  informed,  that  the  writer,  who 
has  recommended  the  use  of  rowels  for  the 
cure  of  various  diseases,  in  compliance  with 
the  force  of  that  very  custom  he  condemns, 
should  in  the  same  page,  and  comparatively 
with  the  same  breath,  instantly  reprobate  the 
practice,  as  absolutely  drawing  so  much  blood 
from  the  veins  ;  possessing  at  the  same  time 
so  great  aversatility  of  literary  genius,  so  per- 
fect a  pantomimic  transposition  of  words  and 
opinions,  that  we  find  him  (p.  85.)  prescrib- 
ing *'  bleeding,  purging,  and  rovvelling  in  se- 
veral places  at  once,  for  one  rowel  is  of  little 
avail  for  many  reasons  :  and  these   e^iould   , 
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continue  running  a  considerable  time,  at  least 
a  fortnight  or  three  ^Veeks."  In  page  99,  he 
beUeves  they  may  be  useful  in  many  disor- 
ders, ''provided  there  be  made  a  sufficient 
number  of  them  \'  but  as  to  the  parts  of  the 
body,  whether  behind  the  ears,  in  the  breast, 
or  under  the  horse's  belly,  he  thinks  it  is 
much  the  same  thing  ;  "  for  in  reality,  they 
are  no  more  than  adding  a  number  of  anus's 
or  fundaments,  so  that  nature  may  meet 
with  them  in  several  parts  of  the  body,  and 
not  be  put  to  the  trouble  of  going  the  more 
tedious  and  common  round  of  circulation  in 
order  for  a  discharo;e  of  excrement  oy  duns''' 

Can  it  be  possibly  necessary  for  me  to  offer 
a  single  line  in  apology  for  the  introduction 
of  assertions  so  exceedingly  opposite  from  the 
same  pen ;  or  a  refinement  of  thought  and 
sublimity  of  language  in  the  latter,  not  to  be 
exceeded  by  any  hypothetical  reasoning  or 
fertility  of  invention  ever  issued  from  the 
press?  The  idea  of  artificial  fundaments^  to 
save  NATURE  the  trouble  of  going  the  more 
tedious  and  common  road  by  the  anus,  is  not 
only  so  truly  great  and  inimitable ;  so  yery 
contrary  to  and  so  far  surpassing  the  asser- 
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tion  of  OsMER,  that  ''  the  works  of  the  Di- 
vine Artist"  had  left  no  room  for  rectifica- 
tion ;  (see  p.  153)  that  nothing  on  niy  part 
can  be  required  to  excite  the  risible  emotions; 
though,  I  must  confess,  it  is  with  the  greatest 
reluctance  so  fair  a  temptation  is  rehnquisli- 
ed,  to  play  a  little  upon  the  retentive  im- 
perfections of  one  predecessor,  and  the  me- 
thodistical  enthusiasm  of  the  other. 

But  notwithstanding  the  direct  and  repeat- 
ed contradictions  we  find  dispersed  through 
the  volume  of  Bracken,  (probably  occa- 
sioned bp  his  long  and  inconsistent  digres- 
sions) it  must  be  acknowledged,  with  the 
strictest  adherence  to  justice  and  merit,  that 
no  one  succeeding  writer  has^since  started  a 
thought  or  broached  an  opinion  upon  the 
operation  of  rowelling,  or  its  effects,  but 
what  has  been  an  exact  literal  description, 
or  oblique  echo,  of  what  originated  with  him 
upon  the  subject.  For  upon  a  minute  exa- 
mination of  the  various  publications  of  dif- 
ferent writers,  we  find  t])at  a  very  superficial 
investigation,  and  no  additional  explanation, 
has  been  condescendingly  bestowed  upon  a 
process  that  is  even  now  held  in  the  highest 
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estimation,  by  those  advocates  for  ancient 
practice,  who  can  communicate  no  scientific 
or  professional  description  of  its  operative 
effect  upon  the  constitution  ;  or  by  what  phy- 
sical means  the  improvement  is  to  be  ob- 
tained, that  they  so  confidently  and  cort" 
scientiously  recommend  upon  every  possible 
Qccasion.  , 

The  very  few  lines  introduced  under  this 
head,  by  even  the  most  prolific  authors, 
possess  not  the  least  ray  of  novelty  or  in- 
struction, but  are  direct  imitations  of  what 
proceeded  from  Bracken^;  beginning  with 
the  customary  remark,  ''  that  rowels  are  in 
general  use,  but  little  understood  ;''  "  that 
they  are  artificial  vents  between  the  skin 
and  the  flesh;''  ''  that  they  act  by  revulsion 
and  derivation ;"  carrying  off  the  redun- 
dant HUMOURS  from  the  vessels  by  depk^ 
tion . 

These  few  passages  contain  in  purport 
the  whole  that  has  been  at  all  communi- 
cated through  the  medium  of  the  press, 
upon  an  operation  so  indiscriminately  re- 
commended in  almost  every  disease  without 
•     s2. 
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exception  ;  notwithstanding  it  is  of  so  irruc?r 
consequence  in  medical   management,  that 
it  becomes  matter  of  admiration,  how  the 
enlightened  part  of  the  world  can  be  so  fre- 
quently made  the  dupes  of  a  most  consum- 
mate    ignorance,    without    summoning    to 
their  assistance  an  opinion  of  their  own,  ta 
justify  the  consistency  or  prevent  the  erro?: 
of  such  proceeding.     For  my  own  part,  after 
endeavournig  mast  industriously  for  many 
years,  to  fathom  the  depth  of  st  farrier  s  in- 
tellectual and  professional  abilities,  without 
being  enabled  to  place  any  part  to  their  credit 
account ;  and    constantly  drawing   a  mental 
comparison    between    the    good  they  might 
possibly  do,    and    the    mischief   they   would 
certainly  occasion,  I   have  long  since  found  it 
necessary  to  decline  every  dependence  upon 
either;  feeling   myself  perfectly  justified  in 
recommending    it    most   heartily   to    every 
reader  possesshig  the  least  attachment  to  the 
species  ;  never  to  suffer  a   medicine  to    be 
given>  or  an  operation  to  be  performed,  be- 
fore   the    expected  process    of   the  former, 
and     the    intentional    effect   of    the    latter, 
arc  previously  explained  to  his  entire  satis- 
faction. 
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This  I  am  tbe  inore  rcadily  induced  to 
do,  by  the  ineessant  insertion  of  rowels  and 
administration  of  drinks,  by  parties  so  con- 
fessedly ignorant  tbey  can  never  assign  the 
least  reason  for  the  operative  success  of  one, 
or  the  expected  medical  rehef  from  the 
other.  It  is  not  long  since  1  became  an  ac- 
cidental spectator  to  a  case  of  great  danger 
and  almost  immediate  dissolution,  when  the 
horse  was  in  the  slings  nearly  exhausted, 
with  only  a  few  hours  to  live  ;  and  w^as  con- 
sequently very  much  surprized  to  hear  a 
farrier  of  fashionable  local  eminence,  ear- 
nestly reconimei](J  an  attempt  to  proceed 
to  the  insertion  of  a  multiplicity  of  rowels, 
[that  were  however  not  permitted  by  the 
owner)  ;  when  the  horsje  was  inevitably 
doomed  to  death  long  before  the  rowels 
could  have  token  any  other  effect,  than  in 
their  consequent  inflammation,  (previous  to 
maturation)  to  have  increased  his  misery  and 
rendered  his  last  moments  the  more  excru- 
ciating. However,  if  the  owner  had  goik 
sented,  the  operations  w^ould  have  been  per- 
formed, and  tlie  reward  expected,  conse- 
quently some  purpose  answered. 
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I  considered  myself  exceedingl}^  lucky,  lu 
so  favourable  an  opportunity,  to  acquire 
something  personally  satisfactory  upon  the 
operative  process  and  probable  effect  of  rowels 
upon  the  frame  and  habit,  from  one  who 
had  so  confidently  recommended  their  im- 
mediate use  in  a  case  of  so  much  emer- 
gency ;  and  really  expected,  from  the  ex- 
tensive practice  of  the  party,  and  the  gene- 
ral acknowledgment  of  his  practical  abili- 
ties, that  I  should  have  been  in  a  propor- 
tional degree  gratified  ;  but  sorry  I  am  to 
confess,  after  every  direct  attack,  oblique 
insinuation,  and  cross  examination,  he  was 
so  well  fortijied  in  his  entrenchments,  that  I 
could  derive  no  greater  degree  of  informa- 
tion than  ''  they  were  the  likeliest  things  to 
do  him  good. 

This,  among  many  other  recommenda- 
tions of  rowelling,  upon  foundations  equally 
ridiculous,  brings  to  my  mind  another  in- 
stance of  the  indiscriminate  use  of  rowels, 
with  no  other  reason  on  earth  than  a  self- 
interested  reference  to  the  pecuniary  com- 
V  pensation  annexed  to  the  ceremony  of  opera- 
tion.    A  fevv^  weeks  since,  an  intimate  friend 
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calling  upon  me  one  morning,  informed  me, 
he  had  met  with  an  unlucky  circumstance  ; 
for  having  unexpectedly  sold  his  horse  on 
the  Saturday  at  Reading,  without  any  pre- 
vious intention  of  so  doing,  he  was  by  agree- 
ment to  be  delivered  on  the  Monday  morn- 
ing ;  at  which  time  the  purchaser  discovering 
a  violent  inflammation  and  discharge  from 
one  of  the  eyes,  (which  was  not  in  that  con- 
dition at  the  time  of  purchase)  he  objected 
to  receiving  him  ;  but  its  being  concluded  the 
temporary  effect  of  a  bite^  blow^  or  cold^  he 
at  length  agreed  to  take  him  away  with  the 
privilege  of  returning  him  at  any  time  within 
a  week^  if  such  appearance  was  not  entn^ely 
removed.  This  not  happening,  the  horse 
was  returned  ;  and  my  friend  had  then  left 
him  in  the  hands  of  the  smith  (or  far- 
rier), who  had  that  moment  taken  away 
two  quarts  of  blood,  and  was,  when  he 
came  away,  just  going  to  put  in  a  roxvel 
below  the  breast,  to  ckaw  off  the  humour 
that  was  settled  in  the  eye ;  that  he  had 
also  recommended  the  use  of  mVre  and  5w/- 
phur:  and  as  he  had  plenty  at  home,  he 
should  give  him  an  ounce  of  each,  night  and 
morning. 
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The  rapid  accumulation  and  combination 
of  remedies  naturally  excited  some  expostula- 
tion, and  influenced  me  to  ask  whether  there 
were  any  predominant  reasons  (exclusive  of 
the  interseted  recommendation  of  the  ope- 
rator) that  induced  him  so  soon  to  permit 
the  insertion  of  the  rowel,  before  he  had 
waited  even  tweniy-foiir  liours,  to  observe 
ivhether  any  advantage  had  been  derived 
from  the  bleeding,  which  was  certainly  the 
first  and  best  step  that  could  have  been 
taken  ?  Finding  also,  upon  minute  inquiry, 
that  there  was  a  great  probability  of  its  hav- 
ing been  qccassioned  by  a  bite  or  blow  among 
other  horses,  when  replaced  in  the  stable, 
between  the  time  of  his  havini^  been  agreed 
for  and  brought  av/ay  ;  I  prevailed  on  him  to 
postpone  the  rowel,  (which  he  had  but  just 
time  to  do,  as  the  incision  was  made  before 
his  return)  relinquish  his  nitrous,  sulphureous 
intention  for  the  present,  and  leave  his  horse 
in  my  stable  ;  which  having  cheerfully  com- 
plied with,  the  e3^e  was  perfectly  sound  and 
clear  in  a  few  days,  with  no  other  assistance 
than  a  slight  washing  twice  a  day  with  a 
$ponge3  plentifully  impregnated  with  cold 
spring  water. 
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This  circumstance,  of  very  little  conse^ 
quence  in  itself,  is  introduced  to  corrobo- 
rate the  assertion,  that  rowels  are  frequently 
and  injudiciously  brought  into  practice,  with- 
out reason  in  the  operator,  or  reflection  in 
the  owner ;  who^  generally  alarmed  upon 
every  slight  occasion,  seizes  the  first  twig  of 
consolation,  without  giving  the  matter  such 
consideration  as  would  enable  him  to  recol- 
lect e^vevy  probable  remedy  should  have  rea- 
son for  its  foundation  ;  upon  \\\^  prospect  of 
which  he  would  certainly  be,  in  most  cases, 
as  capable  of  deciding  as  his  scientific 
INSTRUCTOR.  But  what  renders  the  reci- 
tal of  so  trivial  a  business  applicable  to  our 
present  purpose  is,  the  expeditious  cure  that 
must  inevitably  have  been  attributed  to  the 
ROWEL,  with  no  small  portion  of  colla- 
teral merit  to  those  useful  auxiliaries,  the 
sulphur  and  nitre,  had  they  been  (luckily  for 
the  adviser)  concerned  in  a  work,  that  na- 
ture would  so  frequently  perform  by  her 
own  efforts,  if  not  incessantly  counteracted 
by  those  who  neither  comprehend  her  eco- 
nomy, nor  condescend  to  consult  her  indi- 
cations. 
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Having  introduced  what  became  absolutely 
unavoidable,  to  demonstrate  the  frequent  ab- 
surdity (from  long  standing,  and  invincible 
custom)  of  applying  rowels  in  many  cases, 
without  the  least  well-founded  reason  for 
their  use ;  it  becomes  necessary  to  discover, 
by  scientific  inquiry,  Vv  hat  can  be  advanced 
in  proof  of  the  supposed  utiUty,  that  has  for 
ages  rendered  them  the  professional  [or  poli- 
tical) rage  of  every  class  of  equestrian 
BOCTORS  without  distinction.  Bracken,  as 
I  have  before  observed,  says,  he  attributed 
much  of  the  virtue  of  ro welling  to  the  good 
effects  of  rest  and  patience :  and  I  am  not  a 
little  vain-  that  we  fall  into  a  dii^ct  coinci- 
dence of  opinion  upon  so  principal  a  part  of 
the  subject. 

Previous  to  the  intended  iiivestigation  of 
their  operative  process  and  effects,  I  cannot 
but  express  my  disappointment  in  not  find- 
ing something  more  satisfactory  from  the  very 
intelligent  and  much  enlightened  pen  of  Mr. 
Clarke,  to  whose  professional  j^ierits  I  shall 
ever  be  one  pf  the  first  to  subscribe  ;  thougli 
unluckily   upon  this  head,  he  has  not  de--* 
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scanted  with  his  wonted  perspicuity,  but  very 
much  contracted  his  usual  portion  of  infor- 
mation ;  not  condescending  to  bestow  a  chap- 
ter of  more  than  jive  short  fages,  merely  to 
explain  the  mechanical  part  of  the  operation, 
the  places  proper  for  insertion,  an  insinuation 
of  the  probable  danger,  and  lastly,  as  every 
writer  has  done  before,  boldly  asserted  their 
universal  excellence,  without  a  single  sub- 
stantial proof,  upon  which  their  reputed  ef-^ 
ficacy  can  be  judiciously  founded* 

'^Rowels  (says  he)  are  of  great  use  Jn 
carrying  off  rheums  or  defluxions  from  the 
eyes  ;  in  great  swellings  of  the  glands,  &c. 
about  the  throat  and  jaws,  which  threaten 
a  suffocation  ;  or  when  the  head  seems  par- 
ticularly affected,  as  in  the  vertigo,  or  stag- 
gers, apoplexy,  &c.  &c. ;  hi  recent  lameness ; 
swellings  of  the  legs  and  heels,  attended 
with  a  discharge  of  thin  ichorous  matter, 
&c. ;  in  large  and  sudden  swellings  in  any 
part  of  the  body  ;  or  when  extravasations 
of  the  fluids  have  taken  place  from  blows, 
bruises,  &c.  or  when  a  horse  has  had  a 
severe  fall,  &c.   and  in  a  varietv  of  other 
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cases,  which  will  occur  to  the  judicious  prac- 
titioner/' 


Without  indulging  the  least  desire  or 
intention  to  animadvert  with  severity  upon 
the  different  writers  who  have  thus  rota- 
tionally  represented  the  accumulated  per- 
fection of  rowels,  (that  seem,  in  their  pro- 
gress for  the  last  century,  to  have  ac- 
quired, like  the  nostrums  of  the  present 
day,  tlte  virtues  of  curing  all  diseases)  \i 
is  very  natural  to  conclude,  that  the  above 
list,  in  each  of  which  they  are  said  to  be 
"  of  great  use,''  with  the  repeated  intro- 
duction of  '*  et  Gceteras,"  and  the  variety 
of  ^'  other  cases  submitted  to  the  judicious 
practitioner,''  that  there  can  be  but  voy 
yew,  or  in  fact,  7ione,  to  which  they  are  not, 
in  the  opinions  of  some,  perfectly  applica- 
ble in  one  xomj  or  another,  perhaps  in  no 
one  more  than  the  self-evident  consolation, 
if  it  does  no  good,  it  may  do  no  harm !  it 
will  at  any  rate  support  tlie  appearance  of 
business!  If  nature  effects- her  own  pur- 
pose and  praiTiotes  a  cure,  the  rowel  will  be 
entitled  to  a  portion  of  credit,  and  the  ope- 
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rator  to  no  small  share  of  professional  repu- 
tation. 

These  are  privileges  against  the  power  of 
which  there  can   be  no  appeal ;  but  if  we 
look  into  the  operative  process  of  rowels  with 
the  eye  of  accuracy,  and  advert  to  their  ori- 
gin, we  shall  find  they  were  introduced  at 
a  period  much  less  enlightened ;  v;hen  the 
great  efficacy  of  alteratives  was  but  little 
if  at  all  known  or  established  to  any  degree 
of  certainty,   more  particularly  to  those  who 
are  generally  entrusted  with  the  medical  su- 
perintendence of  horses  ;  that  however  expert 
or  judicious  they  may  prove  in  the  operative 
parts  of  Farriery,   must  feel    themselves 
exceedingly  mortified  at  knowing  nothing  of 
medicines,  their  origin,   preparations,   com- 
binations, proper-ties,  or  effects. 

This  universal  deficiency,  so  generally  ad- 
mitted, to  which  the  major  part  of  their 
professional  errors  may  be  justly  attributed, 
now  bids  fair  to  be  rescued  from  its  dis- 
graceful state  of  barbarism,  (under  which 
stigma  it  has  so  long  laboured)  by  a  plan 
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that  is  soon  to  be  submitted  to  Parliament 
by  the  Odiham  Agriculture  Society, 
who  hav^e  already  made  public  (and  soli- 
cited subscriptions  for  the  promotion  of) 
their  very  laudable  intention  of  sending  acer- 
tain  number  of  youths  annually  to  France 
for  Veterinarian  Education  ;  though  it 
perhaps  reflects  no  great  degree  of  credit 
upon  our  own  nation,  that  a  still  more  lau- 
dable plan  could  not  have  been  adopted,  by 
laying  the  foundation-stone  of  such  institu- 
tion in  this  kingdom ;  where,  by  the  means 
of  instruction  being  local  and  more  exten- 
sive, the  advantages  must  certainly  become 
the  sooner  general,  than  under  the  restraints 
of  the  present  proposition.  For  the  very  li- 
mited number  (I  believe  four  or  six)  that 
they  intend  sending  annually,  under  the  un- 
certainty of  pecuniary  contribution  from  the 
purses  of  individuals,  affords  every  reason  to 
suppose,  upon  the  most  moderate  computa- 
tion, that  it  must  be  at  least  a  century 
before  the  good  effect  of  so  desirable  an  im- 
provement can  be  universally  experienced. 
But  as  every  step  to  general  reformation  must 
have  obstacles   of  much  mamn'tude   to  sur- 
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mount,  under  the  consolatory  adage  of 
*' better  late  than  never ^'  every  member  of 
the  community  must  wish  it  the  most  unin- 
terrupted success. 

Returning  to  the  operative  part  of  our  sub- 
ject, and  its  salutary  effects  upon  the  consti- 
tution, it  may  be  remembered,  that  rowels 
have  been  strenuously  recommended  by  ad- 
vocates of  every  denomination,  to  draw  off  the 
corrupt  or  diseased  humours  from  the  blood, 
leaving  the  remainder  in  a  state  of  purifica- 
tion :  this,  however,  has  never  been  roundly 
and  boldly  asserted  as  a  fact  not  to  be  dis- 
puted, but  founded  originally  in  conjecture, 
and  pusillanimously  reiterated  accordingly. 
But  for  the  moment,  and  better  promotion 
of  disquisition  and  the  discovery  of  truth,  let 
us  admit  the  absurdity;  out  of  which  will 
evidently  arise  a  question  to  establish  the  fal« 
lacy  of  opinion  founded  in  error ^  and  fostered 
by  ignorance :  viz.  Whether  any  professional 
writer,  or  scientific  investigator,  will  stand 
forth  and  say,  the  operative  effect  of  a  rowel 
.  is  equally  applicable  to  the  difference  of  dis- 
ease, arising   from  either  a   viscid  tena- 
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CITY,    or    an    acrimonious    2ind   impoverished 
state  of  the  blood  ?  ' 


For  the  preceding  quotation  from  Clarke^ 
(which  is  in  fact  a  quotation  from  all  the 
rest)  evidently  recommends  it  in  a  variety 
of  disorders  resulting  from,  each  oi  the  tze;o  ; 
and  should  such  system  possess  the  happy 
influence  of  extracting  (secundum  artem) 
the  foundation  of  diseases  clearly  proceed- 
ing from  properties  in  the  blood  so  directly 
opposite  to  each  other,  and  such  wonderful 
efficacy  can  be  substantially  corroborated ; 
I  shall  cheerfully  become  a  convert  to  the 
prevalent  opinion  of  the  Vulcanian  frater- 
nity, and  join  in  their  unlimited  representa- 
tion of  GENERAL  UTILITY.  But  till  bet- 
ter and  more  professional  allegations  are  pro- 
'duced,  to  justify  the  indiscriminate  hold  they 
have  so  long  retained,  (particularly  in  coun- 
try practice,)  I  shall  conscientiously  forbear 
to  contribute  a  single  encomium  upon  the 
great  and  almost  infallible  virtues  they  have 
been  so  universally  and  erroneously  supposed 
to  possess. 
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All  opinions  have  not  only  agreed,  but 
experience  has  established  the  fact,  that  the 
matter  discharged  from  the  rowels,  is,  as 
Bracken  has  first  observed,  *'  as  certainly 
blood  as  that  in  the  veins,  barring  the 
colour."  This  is  re-asserted  by  every  suc- 
ceeding author,  and  can  admit  of  no  con- 
trariety of  opinion  tending  to  cavil  or  con- 
troversy ;  being  a  matter  professionally  fixed 
beyond  the  possibihty  of  either.  What  in- 
ference then  is  consequently  to  be  drawn 
from  this  admission  ?  Why,  that  every  part- 
of  the  circulation,  both  in  quantity  and 
quality,  contributes  equally  to  that  very^ 
discharge  so  ridiculously  supposed  to  consist 
of  the  diseased  portion  only  ;  when  the  inser- 
tion has  been  as  erroneously  fixed  upon  or 
near  to  some  particular  part,  to  be  inten- 
tionally relieved  by  the  partial  power  of  such 
artificial  evacuation  ;  constituting  a  second 
blunder  upon  the  palpable  foundation  of  the 
former.  For  it  must  prove  a  disgraceful 
prostitution  of  even  common  comprehension^ 
to  indulge  the  least  idea,  that  a  larger  por- 
tion of  crassamentum  or  serum  can  indi- 
vidually undergo  a  greater  change  or  recti- 

VOL.    II.  T 
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ficatioiv  ill  sepamtioii  and  extravasation  than 
the  other. 


It  being  therefore  proved  nothing  more  or 
less  (divested  of  technical  terms  and  ambi- 
guous reasoning)  than  a  gradual  depletion 
of  the  blood-vessels,  divested  of  its  sangui- 
nary appearance,  and  becoming  matter  bjr 
the  natural  process  of  extravasation  and  rare- 
faction) let  us  decisively  pronounce  what  such 
constant  evacuation  can  be  productiye  of  ia 
its  effects  1  I  believe  I  may  venture  to  pro- 
nounce every  professor  of  physic  or  farriery 
will  perfectly  agree  with  me,  in  confirming 
it  nothing  more  than  a  certain  mode  of  re- 
ducing the  habit  by  drawing  off  a  greater 
portion  of  blood  in  every  twenty-four  hours,, 
than  is  generated  by  the  nutritive  property 
of  the  given  quantity  of  aliment,  allowed  for 
subsistence  in  the  same  space  of  time  ;  thought 
it  is,  in  all  cases y  ridiculously  conceived,  that 
l)y  reducing  the  bodily  strength,you  infallibly 
subdue  the  predominance  of  disease  also. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  very  line  of  dis- 
tinction necessary  to  be  drawn  in  all  cases^ 
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where  a  rowel   is,   or  can  be  supposed   to 
become  at   all  adequate  to   the   task   it  is 
assigned.     For  instance,  in  cases  arising  from 
causes    threatening    inflammation,    or   such 
gross  impurities  as  are  evidently  the  effect  of 
a  crude  and  viscid  state  of  the  blood,  (it 
being  first    properly  ascertained)  they  have 
most  certainly  much  in  their  favour  upon 
the    well-founded     maxim    before    quoted, 
*'    if   they    do    no  good,    they    may  do    no 
harm/'     It  is  certainly  no  bad  plan  in  sport-^ 
ing  to  obtain  as  many  points  as    possible  in 
your  favour  ;  but  as  I  will  by  no  means  re« 
commend    to   the    practice  of  others,  what 
I  would   cautiously   avoid    in   my   own  ;  I 
must  confess  thev  should  never  be  brought 
into    immediate   use    in    stables   under  my 
superintendance,  till  the  more  rational  and 
mild  methods  of  Evacuanfs  and  Diuretics  (ac- 
cording to  the  nature,    duration,  and  seve- 
rity of  the  case)  had  been  tried  without  pro- 
bability   or    indications  of    success.      And 
this   idea  of  procrastination    is    held   forth 
only   upon  what   I  term    a   very  sufficient 
foundation  ;  for  what  man  living,    in    pos- 
session of  free  agency,  and  the  happy  power 
of  reflection,   would,  after  proper  delibera- 
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tion,  consent  to  perforate  the  hide  of  hh 
horse,  and  stand  the  doubtful  chances  of 
complicated  disquietude,  a  lucky  forma- 
tion and  fortunate  flow  of  matter ;  an  ill- 
conditioned  wound,  inveterate  ulcer,  or 
prominent  cicatrix,  constituting  an  irrepa- 
rable blemish,  when  it  can  be  so  readily 
avoided  ? 

But,  admitting,  in  compliment  to  ancient 
practice,  their  utility  to  be  obvious  in  the 
inflammatory  or  viscid  cases  before  recited  ; 
let  us  make  a  fair  and  candid  inquiry  into 
the  list  of  Mr.  Clarke's,  not  long  since 
quoted,  (which  is,  in  fact,  Bracken's, 
BARTLET^s,  and  Osmer's  also)  and  openly 
acknowledge  where  it  will  be  proper  to 
coalesce,  and  where  dissent  from  such  opi- 
nions ;  that  their  great  and  indiscriminate 
tjierit  may  with  propriety  come  before  that 
public  tribunal,  to  whose  decisive  arbitration 
every  literary  disquisitionist  must  ultimately 
submit. 

That  the  subject  (and  of  importance  it 
certainly  is)  may  meet  the  eye  and  attract 
the  judgment  of  every  unbiassed  investiga- 
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tor  with  all  possible  clearness  ;  it  shall  be 
perfectly  divested  of  every  ambiguity  and 
remote  consideration,  by  re-stating  singly 
the  cases  in  which  the  different  authors  have 
so  lavishly  recommended  their  use;  admit- 
ting the  propriety  of  their  introduction  where 
their  good  effects  become  probable  upon  pro- 
fessional reasoning  or  condemning  the  adop^- 
tion  where  I  feel  myself  justified  in  support- 
ing a  contrary  opinion. 

We  are  first  told,  "  Rowels  are  of  gi^^at 
use  in  carrying  off  rheums  or  defluctions  of 
the  eyes  ;*'  but  as  no  professional  proofs  have 
been  adduced,  pr  cases  authenticated,  by 
any  author  whatever,  to  confirm  this  opiJiion, 
it  is  very  [natural  to  wish  for  information, 
whether  this  "  use  '*  has  been  ascertained 
m  effect,  with  or  without  the  assistance  of 
cathartics,  diuretics!,  or  alteratives,  one  of 
which,  in  these  cases,  is  generally  called  into 
their  assistance  :  but  as  the  eft'ects  of  such 
medicines  are  not  exteimally  perceptible,  their 
proportional  services  are  buried  in  oblivion, 
(^as  not  being  brought  totally  to  proof)  and 
the  glory  of  the  victory,  if  obtained,  is  attrw 
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bated  to  rowelling,  as  a  favourite  species 
of  practice,  not  to  be  violated  by  the  rude 
and  uncultivated  dictates  of  modern  improve- 
ment. I  must  confess,  in  the  cases  we  now 
speak  of,  I  should  by  no  means  too  has-- 
tUy  recommend  their  insertion  ;  but  pro- 
ceeding with  a  proper  degree  of  consistency, 
according  to  the  apparent  cause  from  a 
state  of  the  blood,  prefer  a  course  of  diure^ 
tics  or  alteratives,  (as  the  case  might  require) 
and  reserve  the  operation  of  rowelling  as  my 
last  resource,  when  every  other  method  had 
failed  of  the  expected  success. 

'^  In  great  swellings  of  the  glands,  &c. 
about  the  throat  and  jaws,  which  threaten 
a  suffocation."  This  is  a  recommenda- 
tion so  directly  contrary  to  every  systema-^ 
tic  and  scientific  proceeding,  that  I  shall 
confine  both  my  surprize  and  remarks  merely 
to  a  professional  explanation ;  and  the  in- 
troduction of  my  oci;n  opinio?!,  in  opposition 
to  theirs.  If  the  swellings  were  so  alarming 
as  to  ''  threaten  suffocation,''  and  afforded 
no  hope  of  speedy  maturation,  by  topical  ap-^ 
plications,  (which  must  ever  prove  the  most 
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eligible  and  consistent  metliod  of  relief) 
surely  immediate,  repeated,  and  occasional  dis- 
^hari^es  of  blood  must  contribute,  in  manv 
ways,  to  a  removal  of  the  danger  appre- 
hended, in  causing  some  degree  of  revulsion 
by  depletion  ;  which  will  undoubtedly,  by 
relieving  the  circulation,  reduce  the  described 
stricture  upon  the  parts,  and  render  such  pro- 
ceeding very  far  preferable  to  the  certain 
I)azard  and  tedious  expectation  of  at  least 
three  days,  for  the  bare  chance  of  very  slowly 
counteracting  what  ^^^uffocation"  might  pre- 
vent ;  long  before  one,  or  a  multiplicity  of 
¥owels,  could  arrive  at  a  proper  degree  of 
suppuration.  And  this  is  the  very  predo- 
minant reason  why  I  think  they  are  by  no 
mean.s  to  be  relied  on  in  acute  cases  of  dan- 
ger and  emergency,  so  much  as  repeated 
bleedings,  and  such  evacuations  as  become 
MORE  SPEEDILY  effectual  upon  the  frame 
and  constitution. 

"•  Wlien  the  head  seems  particularly  af- 
fected, as  in  the  vertigo  or  staggers,  apoplexy'* 
&c.  &c. — In  these  cases,  after  proper  bleed- 
ings (which  must  precede  every  other  con* 
^ideration)  a  proper  examination  of  the  bleod^ 
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and  a  necessary  removal  of  intestinal  obstruc- 
tions, if  they  should  be  found  requisite  ;  I 
cannot  have  the  least  objection  to  the  in- 
sertion of  a  rowel,  or  roweh,  provided  the 
patient  (in  either  case)  can  be  prevailed 
upon  to  live  three  or  four  days,  to  try  the 
effect  of  the  experiment;  and  this  I  admit 
upon  a  recommendation  in  my  former  vo- 
lume, that  *'  increasing  appearances  of  dan- 
ger must  justify  exertions  of  alacrity  and 
fortitude  :"  Although  I  must  confess  my  ap- 
prehension that  either  of  the  above  cases 
(unless  early  counteracted  by  the  judicious 
interposition  of.  other  administrations)  must 
gain  ground  too  rapidly  upon  the  system,  to 
undergo  a  sudden  change  of  improvement, 
by  means  so  very  tardy  in  the  effects  of  their 
operation. 

^^  In  recent  lameness/'-— Why  in  recent 
lameness,  and  before  any  of  the  milder  me- 
thods are  introduced,  I  am  at  a  Joss  to  con- 
ceive ;  but  upon  presumption  that  every 
other  probable  remedy  is  set  at  defiance,  for 
the  more  applicable  introduction  of  rest,. 
I  start  not  the  most  trifling  objection, 
convinced   it  is   the  only  plea   that  can  b^ 
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oftered  for  the  inapplicable  introduction  of  th,e 

BOWEL. 

*^  Swelling  of  the  legs  and  heels,  attended 
with  a  discliarge  of  thin  ichorous  matter/' 
8rc. — I  imagine,  in  such  case^,  the  rowel  is 
meant  to  be  inserted  after  a  non-submisr 
sion  to  the  entire  classes  of  alteratives  and 
diuretics',  whose  efficacious  powers  must  be 
too  well  established  by  those  who  have  ex- 
perienced their  excellent  properties,  to  be 
entirely  rejected,  without  such  trial  as  they 
are  justly  entitled  to  by  their  rank  in  expe- 
rimental practice. 

*^  In  large  and  sudden  swellings  in  any 
part  of  the  body/' — This  is  a  recommenda- 
tion so  vague,  loose,  and  indefinite,  that  it 
will  hardly  admit  of  construction  or  deter- 
mination. As  ''  larsieand  sadden  swellings" 
may  arise  from  various  causes  requiring  very 
different  modes  of  treatment,  it  is  natural  to 
conclude,  (indeed  to  prove  by  practical  de- 
monstration) that  sudden  appearances  must 
frequently  justify  much  more  sudden  means 
ofcounteraction,  than  patiently  waiting,  day 
after  daij,   for  the  expected  and   precarious 
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discharge  of  a  rowel,  that,  after  all  the  sus*-* 
pense,  may  probably  terminate  unfavourably, 
to  the  loss  of  the  subject  and  niortilication  of 
the  owner. 

*'  When  extravasations  of  the  fluids  have 
taken  place  from  blows,  bruises/'  &c, — Hero 
I  cannot  hesitate  a  moment  to  acquiesce  in 
the  proposition,  provided  the  insertion  can 
conveniently  take  place  immediately  upon  or 
close  to  the  part  affected  :  if  that  cannot  be 
done,  I  object  to  the  attempt ;  as  the  ''  ex- 
travasated  fluids"  must  be  absorbed  into  the 
circulation  before  they  can  attain  the  place  of 
discharge.  If  which  can  be  accomplished, 
they  may  then  be  carried  off  by  different 
evacuants,  without  recourse  to  such  means  ; 
but  if  I  perfectly  comprehend  the  allusion, 
it  is  supposed  to  convey  an  idea  of''  ex- 
travasated  fluids"  become  stagnant  by  length 
of  time,  and  not  to  be  resorbed  into  the  cir- 
culation by  any  probable  means  whatever. 
In  which  case  the  rowel  ma}^  l>e  adopted 
WITH  PROPRIETY,  provided  it  is  inserted 
under  the  advantages  I  have  just  described; 
that  is,  directly  upon,  or  immediately  conti^ 
guous  to,  the  seat  of  disease. 
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^*  When  a  horse  has  had  a  severe  fall,  &c. 
and  in  a  variety  of  other  cases  which  will 
occur  to  the  judicious  practitioner/* — This 
proposition  covers  such  a  wonderful  scope  of 
possibility,  and  includes  such  a  variety  of  la- 
titude for  the  inquirer,  that  it  is  by  far  too 
unhmited  in  my  comprehension  to  admit  a 
tedious  enumeration  of  remarks  apphcable  to 
even  half  the  cases  that  may  be  brought  into 
the  scale  of  imaginary  probability.  This  will 
forcibly  affect  the  judgment  of  every  reader, 
if  he  condescends  for  a  few  minutes  only  to 
recollect  that  the  ways  a  horse  may  be  af- 
fected by  a  ''  severe  fall"  are  so  very  nume- 
rous, that  the  advice  here  given  (in  so  exten- 
sive a  degree)  must  prove  conditionally  de- 
pendent upon,  and  be  regulated  entirely  by, 
the  opinion  of  those  to  whom  the  superin- 
tendance  of  such  cases  becomes  subject,  ren- 
dering every  further  remark  upon  this  pas- 
sage extraneous  and  unnecessary. 

After  the  strictest  attention  to,  and  inves- 
tigation of  this  system,  (anciently  adopted 
and  transmitted,  like  domestic  property,  or 
professional  implements  of  bdlozvs^  anvil, 
Jiarmner^  and  vice,  fiom  sire   to  son)   I  feel 
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impartially  influenced  to  declare  myself  a 
very  slender  advocate  for  their  continuance 
in  practice  upon  the  basis  of  general  uti- 
lATY.  There  may  be  some  few  cases,  and 
those  few  very  confined  in  number,  where, 
from  a  non-submission  to  the  dictates  of  a 
more  rational  application,  experiments  m,ay 
be  made  by  the  credulous,  of  their  so  uni-- 
versal  reputation  ;  but  I  am  induced  most 
heartily  to  believe,  such  alternative  must  be 
adopted  much  more  upon  the  construction 
of  HOPE,  than  the  too  flattering  prospect  of 

EXPECTATION. 

For  my  own  part,  voluntarily  embarked 
in  a  conditional  trust  of  honour  with  the 
public,  for  the  promotion  of  equestrian  im- 
provements by  every  rational  and  scientific 
means  that  can  be  advanced  upon  the  face  of 
well-founded  opinion  or  practical  experience, 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  acquiesce  in  the 
recommendation  of  their  insertion,  in  the  va- 
riety of  indiscriminate  cases  before  recited  ; 
from  which  I  have  withheld  my  approba- 
tion upon  the  firmest  conviction,  that  no 
systematic  substantiated  reasons  have  ever 
been  promulgated,   demonstrating  4he   ope- 
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rative  process  "^iipon  the  animal  economr, 
from  which  the  reported  good  effects  are  sup- 
posed TO  BE  PRODUCED, 


I  believe  I  have  before  hinted  their  being 
originally  adopted  in  times  of  greater  ob- 
scurity ;  when  the  minds  and  manners  w^re 
not  only  much  less  enlightened,  but  the 
almost  incredible  property  and  power  of 
medicine  not  then  disco  veiled  and  brought 
palpably  home,  as  it  now  is,  to  the  most 
obstinate  incredulity.  In  the  remote  age 
of  this  invention,  the  volume  of  medical  im*- 
provement  might  be  justly  considered  in  its 
infancy,  emerging  from  the  early  efforts  of 
antiquity ;  from  which  it  has  continued  in 
gradual  refinement  to  its  present  period  of 
professional  splendor,  under  the  indefatigable 
auspices  of  those  whose  literary  additions  to 
the  works  of  science  will  perpetuate  their 
memories  very  far  beyond  any  effusions  that 
can  possibly  fall  from  the  grateful  pen  of 
humble  admiration. 

It  must  therefore  suflFice,  in  additioiial  con-* 
firmation  of  the  improvement  we  applaud, 
to   observe,  that   even  in  private   practice 
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amongst  the  human  species,  those  analogong 
operations,  issues  and  setons,  in  the  course 
of  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years  are  comparatkely 
obliterated  bearing  no  kind  of  proportion 
in  common  use,  being  but  very  seldom  either 
advised  or  adopted,  but  where  the  parties, 
from  an  invincible  personal  ov  pecimiary  aver- 
sion to  medicine,  cannot  be  prevailed  upon 
to  undergo  such  course  as  may  evidently 
repair  the  constitution,  to  a  certain  partial  co?z- 
$iu/iption  of  the  purse. 

After  every  observation  I  have  been  able 
to  deduce  from  theory,  every  remark  I  could 
collect  in  practice,  and  every  information  to 
be  derived  from  those  Vulcanian  Vete- 
rinarians I  have  had  the /w^or  to  consult; 
after  the  analyzation  of  its  physical  process 
upon  the  frame  ;  its  being  immediately  and 
equally  fed  from  the  fountain  of  circulation 
and  support ;  a  proper  investigation  and  ex- 
posure of  the  ridiculous  idea  of  partially 
drawing  off  corrupt  or  diseased  particles  from 
the  blood,  that  the  animal  may  '^  live  the 
purer  with  the  other  half ;'"  and  lastly,  the 
more  contemptible  propagation  of  their  being 
found   applicable    to  all  diseases^  without   a 
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single  professianal  proof  manfully  and  scienti-* 
iicaliy  demonstrated,  that  they  are  absolutely 
necessary  or  infallible  in  onf  ;  it  can  create 
no' admiration  that  I  feel  myself  justified  in 
offering  to  the  world  an  opinion,  very  little 
subservient  to  tlie  superficial  decisions  of 
those  who  have  preceded  me  upon  this 
subject. 

Under  the  combined  weight  af  these  con- 
siderations, and  so  far  as  they  entitle  me  to 
offer  judgment,  I  dare  venture  to  pronounce 
-and  promulgate  such  belief,  that  there  are 
only  a  very  few  cases  in  which  they  are  either 
individually  necesaarij  or  useful ;  having  it  at 
all  in  their  effects,  the  power  to  produce 
any  such  change  in,  or  improvement  upoii^ 
the  constitution  ;  but  what  may  bemore  con- 
sistently (and  to  a  greater  certainty)  produced 
by  judicious  interposition  oi  evacuanfs,  diu- 
retics, alteratives,  or  such  other  class  of  medi^ 
cines,  as  upon  accurate  investigation  of  the 
cause,  and  reference  to  symptoms,  may  be 
found  coiTesponding  with  the  case  and  its 
explanatory  parts,  in  our  former  volume^ 
more  particularly  adapted  to  medical  disqui- 
sition and  the  cure  of  disease. 
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The  cases  to  which  they  may  be  in  some 
degree  adapted,  bearing  professional  traits 
in  their  favour,  are,  partial  swelUngs  of  some 
duration,  originally  occasioned  by  extra- 
vasated  fluids  become  too  viscid  by  stagna- 
tion to  be  resorbed  into  the  circulation  ;  cu- 
taneous diseases  not  speedily  submitting  to 
the  course  of  medicines  adapted  to  their 
peculiar  class  ;  inveterate  lameness  of  long 
standing  in  the  shoulders  or  ligamentary 
parts,  by  the  retention  of  inflammatory 
matter  first  fixed  there  by  the  improper  and 
too  free  use  of  spirituous  applications  ;  and 
asthmatic  complaints  upon  a  confirmation  of 
their  non-submission  to  conditional  bleed- 
ings, a  moderate  use  of  nitre,  and  such  course 
of  pectoral  detergents  as  will  be  found  re^ 
commended  under  that  head.  In  each  of 
Avhich,  I  should  not  hesitate  a  moment  to 
urge  the  propriety  of  inserting  the  roWel  as 
near  the  cause  of  complaint  as  possible  ;  that 
the  flux  of  matter  (though  collected  from 
the  circulation)  might  flow  directly  from, 
or  as  contisfuous  to  the  seat  as  circumstances 
will  permit;  and  that  such  local  insertion 
may  conti^bute  assistance  to  whatever  utility 
they  possess,   in  unloading   to    a   certainty 
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the  neighbouring  vessels  concerned  in  the 
cases  we  have  just  described.  The  advan- 
tage naturally  resulting  from  such  precau- 
tion becoming  too  evidently  obvious  to  re- 
quire further  anatomical  description  or  phy-. 
sical  disquisition  ;  the  minutise  of  which, 
(so  far  as  it  appertains  to  the  operation  in 
question)  having  been  largely  and  accu- 
rately explained  in  the  definition  of  hu- 
mours, under  the  last  article  of  exercise, 
and  the  present  upon  rowelling,  cannot 
stand  in  the  least  need  of  additional  eluci- 
dation to  render  the  whole  perfectly  intelli- 
gible to  every  comprehension. 


HUNTERS. 

THE  particular  management  'of  iiorses 
passing  under  this  denomination  will  ap- 
pear to  many  matter  of  so  little  conse- 
quence, that  it  must  create  surprise  how 
any  thing  neza  can  be  introduced  upon  a 
subject  thc^  conceive  so  universally  and  per- 
fecly  undei^tood.  However  such  opinion 
may  be  established  in  the  contracted  minds 
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of  those  who  exist  only  in  error,  and  never 
condescend  to  sanction  the  most  promising 
ray  of  improvement,  the  great  number  of 
valuable   horses  that   have    lost  their  lives, 
either  in  or  immediately  after  the  chase,   in 
the  two  last  seasons  only,  with  his  Majesty's, 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales's, 
Lord    Barrymore's,    and    Captain  Parker's 
hounds,  are  demonstrative  proofs  oi'inahility 
ill  the  o-rooms,  or  indiscretion  in   the  riders  ; 
as  well  as  collateral  corroboration  that  the 
system  of  perfection  is  not  yet  attained,  even 
in  the  firat  hunting  stables  of  fashion  and 
eminence. 

Without  presuming    to   arraign,   in    the 
present  instance,    the  judgment   of  07ie,  or 
the  prudence  of  the  other,  I    shall  proceed 
to  lay  down  such  rules  for  the  selection  of 
hunters,  and  the  minute  particulars  of  their 
management,  as  have  for  a  series  of  more 
than  twenty  years  enabled  me  to  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  the  chase  with  a  multiplicity 
of  the  fleetest  and  most  popular  packs  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  without  one 
pf  those  unlucky  contingencies  that  so  fre- 
quently throw  less  thinking  or  less  expe- 
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cnced  sportsmen  in  the  back  ground    of  the 
picture  with  mortification  and  disgrace. 

It  should  be  indelible  in  the  mind  of  every 
juvenile  and  recent  sportsman,  that  to  bring 
a  horse  into  the  field  out  of  condition,  incurs 
instantaneous  suspicion,  if  not  contempt  ;  the 
curiosity  (not  to  say  insulting  indifference) 
of  every  spectator  is  excited,  who  fortunately 
excels  in  the  figure  or  qualifications  of  his 
steed,  and  the  superiority  of  his  equip- 
ments. And  this  is  not  at  all  to  be  won- 
dered at,  when  those  entirely  unacquainted 
with  the  fact  are  informed,  that  as  much 
emulation  is  perceptible  in  the  display  of 
a  sporting  apparatus,  as  in  the  exulting  splen- 
dor of  a  birth-day  appearance  in  the  vici- 
nity of  St.  James's  :  not  only  the  Hiders 
but  their  Horses,  are  fraught  with  the 
infectious  spirit  of  rivalship  ;  and  impatiently 
w^ait  the  moment,  that  inspires  each,  with 
the  vigour  of  general  contention. 

Horses  imperfect  in  their  appearance,  with 
fulness  of  legs,  foulness  in  the  coat,  cracks  in 
the  heels,  or  poverty  in  tlie  frame,  are 
immediately  surveyed  v/ith  the  eye  of  atten- 

u  2      . 
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tentiVe  inspection  ;  this  oblique  but  accurate 
survey  as  certainly  terminates  to  the  discre- 
dit of  the  master  as  the  prejudice  of  the  ser- 
vant, leaving  no  favourable  impression  of 
their  stable  management  at  home,  or  eques- 
trian prudence  in  the  field. 

External  deficiency  is  not  the  only  incon- 
venience arising  from  improper  condition  ; 
the  concomitant  ills  resulting  from  it  are 
not  unfrequently  attended  with  the  most 
serious  consequences.  Horses  for  the  very 
severe  and  strong  chases  with  Stag  or  Fox 
should  have  both  the  blood  and  body  regulated 
to  the  liighest  degree  of  purity  aiid  perfection  ; 
such  system  of  information  may  be  readily 
acquired  by  proper  attention  to  the  necessary 
inculcation  and  judicious  observation,  previ- 
ous to  the  commencement  of  the  season. 
This  fact,  founded  upon  the  criterion  of 
experience,  naturally  leads  us  into  an  inquiry 
what  those  preparations  are,  and  the  necessity 
for  their  introduction  ;  these  we  shall  con- 
sequently advert  to,  but  not  without  an  ob- 
lique remembrance  of,  and  reference  to,  those 
Cynical  cavilists  who  (apprehending  no  dan- 
ger till  they  feel  it)  set  physic  at  defiance  ;  and 
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never  submit  to  acknoAvlecloje  its  utility,  till 
the  total  loss  of  one  horse  and  an  irreparable 
injury  to  another,  demonstrate  the  absurdity 
of  their  ill-founded  objections;  compulsively 
adding  them  in  rotation  to  the  annually  in- 
creasing list  of  converts  to  a  rational  sj'ste- 
matic  mode  of  stabularian  improvement. 

Such  obstinate  non-compliance  with  the 
justified  dictates  of  safety  resulting  from  ex^ 
perience,  can  arise  oiaiy  from  a  total  want  of 
thought,  or  knowledge  of  the  animal  eco- 
nomy ;  by  which  every  secretion,  evacuation^ 
motion  and  labour  is  regulated,  or  action 
controlled.  From  the  recurring  force  of  this 
reflection,  let  every  Sportsman  whose  mind 
is  at  all  open  to  the  rays  of  refinement  (and 
who  has  not,  like  Tony  Lumpkin,  imbibed 
his  entire  stock  of  penetration  from  the  apron- 
string  of  a  jMrs.  Hardcastle^  conducting  his 
whole  affairs  by  "  the  rule  of  Thumb/')  con- 
sider the  absolute  necessity  of  bestowing 
some  little  occasional  attention'to  the  indica- 
tions of  NATURE  ;  the  direct  process  of  ali- 
inent  and  digestion,  with  its  subsequent  source 
oi  nutrition ',  enabhng  himself  to  ascertain  (at 
least  with  some  degree  of  precision)  the  state 
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of  his  own  horses  in  sickness  or  health  ;  to 
discover  their  necessities,  and  prescribe  the 
remedies,  without  a  degrading  dependence 
upon  the  accumulated  ignorance  and  affected 
consequence  of  every  illiterate  groom,  ostler^ 
ox  stable-boy  \  who,  it  is  universally  known, 
proudly  possess  obsolete  receipts  for  every 
possible  disease  to  Vvhich  the  horse  is  liable, 
(without  its  containing  perhaps  one  appli-* 
cable  ingredient)  and  will  valiantly    vouch 

for    the     INFALLIBILITY     OF     ITS     VIRTUES, 

though  it  is  ten  to  one  lie  is  totally  unac- 
quainted with  the  articles  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, and  still  more  probably  has  not  abi-. 
lity  to  read  the  very  farrago  he  so  confidently 
recommends. 

This  evil  has  originally  arisen,  and  been 
increased  in  its  growth  by  too  implicit,  or 
rather  too  indolent  a  submission  of  masters 
in  general,  to  the  indiscreet  (not  to  add  some^ 
times  infernal)  and  ridiculous  propositions  of 
these  people,  upon  whose  destructive  affec- 
tation of  knowledge  I  have  already  so  repeats 
edly  expatiated  under  different  heads ;  but  am 
by  practical  observations  as  often  brought  to 
ei  renewal  of  the  subject,  to  place  every  gen^- 
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tleman  or  sportsman  on  his  guard  against 
their  incessant  obtrusions  of  medical  judg- 
ment ;  having  within  the  last  few  days  heard 
a  most  illiterate  puppy  of  the  class  described, 
propose  the  insinuation  of  lu?np  sugar  for  a 
defect  IN  THE  EYE,  without  a  single  reason 
to  assign  for  the  support  of  his  recommen- 
dation, but  that  '^  it  was  like  enough  to  do 
it  good." 

This  idea  is  too  sublime  and  expanded  for 
a  single  remark  in  animadversion  ;  but  surely 
every  proprietor  of  horses  must  find  it  greatly 
conducive  to  a  promotion  of  his  own  ease 
and  interest,  if  he  would  condescend  to  pay 
such  attention  to  this  subject,  as  might  un- 
doubtedly contribute  a  proportion  of  confi- 
dence to  his  additional  knowledge  ;  and  to- 
tally exculpate  him  from  the  mortifying  pre- 
dicament of  appealing  to  the  barren  capacity 
of  his   servant   in   a   matter    of   magni- 
tude,   whose  understanding  or  instructions 
he  would  not  submit  to  consult,  or  even  con- 
descend to  hear,  upon  much  more  inferior 
occasions. 

There  has  always  existed  a  diversity  of 
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opinions  respecting  the  propriety  of  purging 
horses  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the 
hunting  season  ;  and  this  as  I  have  before 
hinted,  has  been  one  of  the  long-standing 
dishes  of  contention  between  the  rights  and 
the  xvrongs  ;  it  will  be  therefore  expected  (by 
those  impartial  investigators  who  are  not 
blinded  by  the  invincible  prejudice,  but  open 
to  the  conviction  arising  from  reason)  that 
something  should  now  be  advanced  to  justify 
or  condemn,  what  from  not  professionally 
understanding  the  operative  process  of,  or  its 
effect  upon  the  frame,  has  hitherto  suspended 
their  opinions,  not  knowing  with  justice  wdiich 
method  to  avoid,  which  to  pursue. 

That  the  matter  jnay,  however,  be  brought 
nearer  the  criterion  of  decision,  by  being 
more  clearly  explained,  I  shall  endeavour 
(without  indulging  a  wish  to  attract  unne- 
cessarily the  attention  of  any  reader  from 
what  he  may  perceive  an  object  of  greater 
importance)  to  convey  such  description  of  its 
necessity,  its  operation  upon  the  blood,  and 
sakitary  effects  upon  the  constitution,  as  I  am 
induced  to  believe  v/ill  prevent  the  consist- 
ency  of  purging  beinej  longer  a  matter  of 
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controversy;  but  that  upon  certain  and  pro- 
per occasions,  it  will  become  universally 
adopted  under  the  conditional  regulations  so 
accurately  explained  in  our  former  volume  of 
this  work.  Those  instructions,  however,  ap- 
pertaining more  particularly  to  the  composi- 
tion of  various  fomis,  the  act  of  administra- 
tion, and  the  mode  of  action  upon  the  intes- 
tinal contents,  we  advert  now  to  the  more 
remote  consideration  of  its  operative  effects 
upon  the  entire  system,  in  justiiication  of 
its  adoption  previous  to  the  annual  exertions 
of  violence,  that  so  evidently  increases  the 
velocity  of  the  blood. 

It  may  be  remembered,  that  in  mj^  former 
volume,  under  the  instructions  for  getting 
horses  into  condition,  I  have  recommended  the 
operation  of  bleeding  in  a  few  days  after 
being  taken  from  grass  ;  by  saying,  ''  a  pro- 
portion may  be  taken  away,  according  to  the 
size,  state,  strength,  and  temperament  of  the 
horse,  w^ith  due  attention  to  the  flesh  lie  may 
have,  or  the  impurities  he  may  have  imbibed 
with  his  pasture.''  This  passage  is  so  truly 
expressive,  and  conveys  to  the  mind  so  much 
in  so  short  a  manner,  that  I  have  been  in- 
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induced  to  repeat  the  very  words  ;  as  directly 
conducive  to  the  support  of  an  assertion  fre- 
quently brought  forward,  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  discovering  the  true  state  of  the 
blood," 

The  reasons  are  not  only  exteedingly  ob- 
vious, but  liave  been  in  their  respective  parts 
so  minutely  explained,  that  there  is  barely 
room  to  urge  the  propriety  and  enforce  the 
utihty  of  what  ought  to  be  laid  doM^n  as 
the  almost  fundamental  rule  of  physical  rec- 
tification ;  and,  however  abstruse  such  rea- 
soning may  appear  to  the  unscientific  and 
superficial  part  of  the  Vulcanian  fraternity 
denominated  Farriers,  I  hesitate  not  a 
moment  to  aflSrm,  there  are  very  many  cases, 
in  which  I  should  be  professionally  induced 
to  regulate  the  physic  in  both  quantify  and 
quality,  by  appearances  accurately  drawn 
from  the  state  of  the  blood  only. 

What!  (says  the  surprized  and  divided 
reader)  when  His  Majesty's  Farrier  for  Scot- 
land has  confidently  assured  us,  and  under 
the  honourable  sanction  of  royal  appoint- 
ment, that  no  discovery  can  be  made  from 
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tlie  blood  in  any  state  whatever !  That 
*'  blood  drawn  from  a  horse  who  is  evi- 
dently disordered,  will  sometimes  have  the 
same  appearance  when  cold,  as  that  drawn 
from  a  horse  in  health/'  And  hey  presto! 
VICE  VERSA  !  *■  On  the  other  hand,  blood 
dra\vn  from  a  horse  in  health  will  sometimes 
have  all  the  appearance  of  that  drawn  from 
one  labouring  under  the  most  dangerous  dis- 
ease/' All  this  Mr.  Clarke  may '' ?w£?5f/?o-. 
tently  believe,''  yet  ''  I  hold  it  wrong  to  have 
it  thus  set  down  /'  it  bears  so  great  an  affi* 
nity  to  the  a?nbiguous  putting  off  oi  Hamlet 
to  his  inquisitive  companions  when  he  seri- 
ously assures, 

^'   There's  ne'er  a  villain  dwelling  in  all  Denmark^ 
"  But  he's  an  arrant  knave/' 

However,  that  jarring  opinions  may  be  the 
more  easily  reconciled,  I  will  venture  to 
conclude  for  this  very  judicious  and  enlight-^ 
ened  writer,  that  he  intended  to  have  saidj, 
or  wished  it  to  be  understood,  That  the  cases 
in  which  the  blood  of  diseased  horses  bore 
the    appearance   of    horses    m   Jiealth^    wer^ 
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tliose  very  few  in  which  the  state  of  the  blood 
is  not  symptomatically  affected  by  the  disease; 
2isjlatiilent  ov  inflammatory  colic ^  strangury,  and 
worms.  But  the  better  to  exculpate  myself 
from  the  accusation  or  even  unjust  suspicion 
of  indulging  the  shadow  of  inclination  to 
arraign  the  authority  or  sport  with  the 
judgment  I  so  very  much  respect  ;  let  us  cha- 
ritably adopt  all  ALTEi^NATiVE,  aiid  sup- 
pose, what  is  not  only  possible  but  probable y 
that  as  the  horses  in  that  country  differ  so 
very  materially  from  ours,  (as  those  can  tes- 
tify who  have  visited  the  spot,  and  recollect 
their  appearance)  why  may  not  the  fluids 
partake  of  the  contrast  ?  and  their  properties 
not  being  so  easily  or  accurately  analysed  as 
in  the  more  fertile  regions  of  the  south,  the 
line  of  distinction  we  may  naturally  conclude 
is  circumscribed  by  the  vermicular  boundary 
of  the  Tweed,  constituting^  other  diversities  of 
equal  admiration. 

From  this  digression,  so  unavoidably  ne- 
cessary to  justify  my  former  recommenda- 
tion of  Bleeding,  under  proper  restric- 
tions,   we  return  to    the   consideration   of 
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PuRGiKG  ;  upon  the  very  salutary  and  judi- 
cious interposition  of  which  I    have  already 
given    my   decided   opinion    as   to  its  gene- 
ral utility,   though  I  do  not  mean  to  assert 
myself  an  advocate  for  its  indiscriminate  ad- 
ministration, without  due   deference  to  the 
cause  and   condition    of  the   subject.     I  wisU; 
by  no  means   to  be  considered  an  invariable 
friend  to  unnecessary  evacuations  ;   perfectly 
convinced   they   are  orrly  absolutely  requisite 
under    the   weight  of  injudicious   accumu- 
lation.  I  therefore  becj   no  misconstruction 
may  be  put  upon  the  thesis  I  adv^ance,  wdiich 
is,  that  evacuations   become  not  ov\y proper 
but  indispensable,    when  a  horse  is  so  much 
above   himself  in    condition,    that    he   evi- 
dently displays  the  advancing  progress  and 
ill  effects  of  repletion  (arising  from  full  feed 
and    irregular  exercise)    in    the    variety    of 
ways    so  repeatedly    described  ;    not   only 
under  other  heads  in  this,  but  different  parts 
of  the  former  volume,  where    the  state  of 
the  blood  necessarily  became  the  subject  of 
disquisition. 

From  what  has  been   so   fully  advanced 
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upon  the  article  of  nutrition,  circulation, 
evacuation,  and  exercise,  it  must  be  perfectly 
and  systematically  clear  to  every  comprehenr- 
sion  ;  that  a  horse  too  plethoric  in  habit,  too 
much  loaded  with  flesh,  too  viscid  in  the 
state  of  his  blood,  or  too  little  accustomed 
to  exercise,  can  never  be  brought  into 
such  strong  exer(:ions  as  the  cha.He,  without 
a  very  great  probability  of  exciting  inflam- 
mation, that  may  terminate  in  different  de- 
grees of  disease,  danger,  and  disquietude. 
Admitting  therefore  its  indispensable  necessi- 
ty with  horses  of  the  above  description,  it 
must  be  taken  into  the  aggregate,  that  al- 
though great  inconveniences  and  distressing 
circumstances  may  possibly  arise  from  the 
want  of  precaution  in  not  bringing  such  pre- 
ventatives into  use,  where  the  frame  is  re- 
plete with  impuritities  ;  it  can  by  no  means 
follow  that  by  the  omission,  with  horses  in 
any  tolerable  condition,  the  probable  conse- 
quence becomes  inevitable. 

To  draw  the  line  of  distinction  between 
subjects  rendering  it  a  matter  of  necessity 
liith  onc^   or  prudence  and  prevention  only 
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with  another  ;  it  must  be  candidly  acknow- 
ledged, that  instances  frequently  occur  w^ere 
horses,  perfectly  clean,  healthy,  and  without 
any  visible  cause  to  suspect  foulness  in  the 
body  or  impurity  in  the  blood,  have,  by  pro- 
per attention  to  stable  management,  good 
feeding,  and  regular  exercise,  been  brought 
into  the  field  in  no  degraded  condition,  and 
gone  through  the  season  w^ith  a  moderate  de- 
gree of  perfection.  Though  this  should  not 
be  attempted  till  an  attentive  observation  to 
the  state  of  the  coat,  eyes,  legs,  lieeh,  the 
xcind  in  brushing  gallops,  and  the  quality  or 
appearance  of  the  perspirative  matter  in  the 
act  of  transpiration,  may  justify  a  reliance 
upon  the  faith  of  experiments  ;  as  latent  im- 
purities or  gross  viscidities  may  remain  dor- 
mant in  the  constitution,  till  roused  into  ac- 
tion by  effects  too  numerous  and  extensive 
to  admit  of  reiterated  explanation,  without 
deviating  too  largely  from  the  subject  it  is  our 
present  purpose  to  pursue. 

Having  introduced  remarks  that  were  un- 
avoidable to  demonstrate  the  consistency  of 
carrying  off  such  superfiux  as  may  consti- 
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tute  a  preternatural  weight  upon  the  animal 
economy,  by  encumbering  the  infinity  of 
finer  vessels  so  exquisitely  concerned  in  secre- 
tion and  circulation,  throwing  the  more  no- 
ble parts  of  the  machine  into  disorder  ;  we 
proceed  to  explain  the  operative  pi'ocess  and 
effects  of  Cathartic  Evacuants  upon 
the  general  system  ;  by  which  physical  ope- 
ration, nature  becomes  gradually  relieved 
from  the  plethoric  burthen  of  repletion,  af- 
fecting even  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  ex- 
tremities, by  means  so  universally  known  and 
repeatedly  described. 

Purging,  in  its  common  and  superficial 
acceptation  with  the  unenlightened  multi- 
tude, is  considered  merely  as  a  ready  and 
convenient  mode  of  expelling  a  load  of  accu- 
mulated contents  from  the  stomach,  or  ex* 
crements  from  the  intestines  ;  w^ithout  a  re- 
lative consideration,  or  single  idea  of  its  most 
remote  and  salutary  influence  upon  those 
parts  of  the  frame,  that  are  in  general  esti- 
mation supposed  to  be  very  little  concerned 
in  the  operation  or  its  effects. 
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To  elucidate  this  matter,  and  render  it 
perfectly  comprehensible/  with  as  little  ic- 
ference  as  possible  to  abstruse  reasoning  or 
anatomical  disquisition)  let  it  be, understood, 
that  the  internal  coat  of  the  stomach  is  so 
plentifully  portioned  with  branches  from  the 
nervous  system,  that  it  may  with  great  pro- 
priety be  termed  the  joint  seat  of  irritability; 
for,  exclusive  of  the  acting  stimulus  of  the 
cathartic  medicines  upon  the  extreme  sen- 
sibility of  the  nerves,  so  innumerably  dis- 
persed in  their  different  ramifications,  they 
act  also  by  irritation  upon  the  mouths  of  the 
lacteak  and  lymphatics,  exciting  a  continued 
and  proportional  emission  of  their  contents 
into  the  intestinal  canal,  so  long  as  the  sti- 
mulative properties  of  the  medicine  may  have 
power  to  act  ;  during  which  such  absorption 
of  Lymph,  and  the  regurgitation  of  Chyle, 
intermixes  with,  and  is  carried  off  by,  the 
excrements. 

By  this  constant  stimulus  upon  the  exqui- 
site sensibility  of  the  stomach  and  intestines^ 
the  vermicular  motion  is  not  only  excited  to 
a  more  frequent  discharge  of  its  contents,  but 
its  continual  irritation  of  the  vascular  system 
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produces  an  inci eased  secretion  oi  lymph  and 
chjle,  which,  in  the  process  of  absorption  and 
contribution  to  the  excremeiititious  expulsion 
is  proportionally  supph^ed  (or  the  vessels  re- 
plenished) from  even  the  niost  distant  part  of 
the  extremities  ;  which  evidently  accounts  for 
the  visible  advantages  arising  from  a  course 
of  physic,  when  a  horse  labours  under  the 
inconveniences  resulting  from  repletion  ;  and 
is  said,  in  the  Vulcanian  phraseology ,  to  have 
the  HUMOURS  fallen  into  the  legs,  or  fixed 
upon  any  particular  part  of  the  frame. 

Thus  much  is  introduced  to  render  per- 
fectly clear,  what  I  term  the  mechanical  pro- 
cess of  purgation  ;  by  strictly  attending  to 
which  it  will  evidently  appear,  that  the 
weaker  a  catliartic  is  in  its  property,  the  less 
it  will  affect  the  fluids  suspended  in  difitrent 
parts  of  the  frame  ;  for  \t^  first  stiimdus  acting 
upon  the  nervous  system  as  the  inost  irritable, 
the  lymphatics  and  iacteals  become  only  the 
secondary  seat  of  provocation,  and  more  pro- 
portionally acted  upon  as  the  physic  is  in- 
creased in  its  power  of  stimulation. 

From  this  very  necessary  remark,  I  mean 
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to  infer  and  wish  it  to  be  generallv  and  in- 
conlrovertibly  understood  and   held    in  re- 
membrance,  that  a   very   moderate   dose  of 
physic  will  act  in  a  great  degree  upon  the 
irritabihty  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  only, 
exciting  a  discharge  of  their  contents  as  before 
described  ;  while  its  increased  strength  will, 
by  its  additional  stimulus   upon,    and  perse- 
vering irritation  of  the  finer  vessels,  excite 
their  regurgitative  contribution  to  the  gene- 
ral evacuation,   so  long  as  the  irritating  pro- 
perties of  the  cathartic  shall  retain  the  power 
of  acting  upon  the  vascular  system,  which, 
differing  so  very  much  in  different  subjects, 
requires  proper  discrimination  in  the  compo- 
sition of  purging   medicines,    consequently, 
should  alv^ays    be   carefully  adapted   to  the 
state,  constitution,  and  bodiiy  strength  of  the 
horse. 

This  naturally  leads  us  to  an  inquiry  of 
the  different  degrees  of  physic,  as  most 
applicable  to  the  various  occasions  for  which 
they  are  brought  into  use.  It  evidently  ap- 
pears by  the  above  investigation,  that  the 
77ulder  cathartics  act  superficially,  merely  to 
discharge  the  contents  of  tfll  intestinal  ca- 
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nal ;  and  are  therefore  calculated  as  preven- 
tatives to  tlie  possible  inconveniences   of  im-    ^ 
pending   repletion  ;   preservatives  of  health, 
or  necessary  preludes  to  the  completion  of 

PERFECT  CONDITION. 

The   same   elucidation    likewise   demon- 
strates the  consistency  of  increasing  the  pro- 
portions, or  enlarging  the  doses,  when  more 
distant  services  are  expected  by  calling  the 
remote  powers  into  action,  for  the  purpo^ses 
so  particularly   explained;  for  instance,  in 
o'reat  repletion  of  the  vessels,  fulness  of  the 
carcase,    heaviness   of  the    head    and  eyes, 
swelling  and  tension  of  the  legs,   and  such 
other  causes  as  will  be  hereafter  explained. 
Gentle  cathartm,  acting  merely  as  observable 
laxatives,  can  never  be  expected  to  reach  the 
seat  of  these  complaints  ;  such  brisk  purges 
only  can  be  adopted  with  propriety,  as  will, 
by  their  continued  stimulus,  come  into  con- 
tact with,  and  additionally  act  upon,  the  very 
interstices  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  after 
the  excrementitious  superflux  is  thrown  off : 
i^xciting,  by  such  means,  the  lymphatics  and 
lactcals  to   disgorge    some  portion   of  their 
f\ifra  contents,  (distinguished  from  time  im- 
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memorial  by  the  appellation  of  humours) 
to  be  ultimately  carried  off  with  the  remain- 
ing efforts  of  intestinal  expulsion. 

If  any  farther  explanation  can  be  at  all 
required,  to  render  this  process  more  intel- 
lio;ible  to  the  dullest  comprehensions,  I  must 
beg  permission  to  recommend  such  reader  to 
a  retrospective  recollection  of  his  own  sensa- 
tions towards  the  concluding  operations  of  an 
emetic,  or  catliartic  ;  w^hen  I  believe  it  will 
immediately  occur  to  his  remembrance,  that 
the  irritation  of  the  vessels  was  much  more 
severe  and  effectual,  proved  by  the  repeated 
strainings)  than  in  the  preceding  discharges 
when  the  contents  were  expelled  with  much 
greater  ease  to  the  patient,  though  less  eiSa- 
.cacy  upon  the  frame. 

As  I  have  just  hinted,  there  are  other  dis- 
orders, or  rather  advanced  stages,  of  those  last 
described,  (and  for  which  ''  brisk  purges'' 
are  recommended),  that  require  a  still  more 
peculiar  mode  of  counteraction  ;  as  horses 
subject  to,  or  labouring  under,  inveterate 
cracks  in  the  heels;  oosing  indications  of, 
or  palpable,  grease  ;  cut^mous  eruj)tio7is ;  vas^ 
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cular  k7iof&,  or  tubercles,  the  evident  effects  of 
plenitude ;  xcorms,  or  fluctuating  pains  in 
the  limbs,  occasioning  alternate  laynenesS'  in 
one  part  or  another.  In  all  which  cases,  it 
is  to  be  observed,  horses  should  never  have 
their  exercise  or  labour  increased,  to  the  l^ast 
degree  of  violent  exertion,  without  first  un- 
dergoing EVACUATIONS  of  such  kind,  as  be-? 
come  imm.ediately  applicable  to  the  case  in 
question. 

For  my  own  part,  I  feel  myself  power- 
fully influenced  to  recommend  the  early  ad- 
ministration of  mercurial  purges,  accurately 
proportioned  to  the  state  of  the  subject  and 
prevalence  or  duration  of  disease  !  and  this 
vipon  the  experimental  basis  of  minute  at- 
tention to  their  singular  effects  upon  the  con- 
stitutions of  horses,  in  a  variety  of  instances 
that  perfectly  justify  me  in  communicating 
ESTABLISHED  PROOFS  of  their  supcrior  ex- 
cellence, not  only  in  the  different  cases  just 
recited,  but  in  many  others,  that  it  would 
be  foreign  to  our  present  purpose  to  enu-« 
merate. 

T^o  prevent  a  perpetual  ohtrusioji  of  tech- 
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nical  mystery,   or  medical  disquisition,   by 
enlarging  upon  the  means  of  the  mercurial 
particlesentering  into  contact,  v/ith  the  blood  ; 
its  power  of  attenuation,  gradual  dissolution 
of  the  .fluids  and  gentle   stimulation   of  tlie 
solids,  which  must  at  all  times   hang   heavy 
upon  the  mind  of  the  unscientific   inquirer) 
we   nmst  let   our  abbreviated*  allusion  suf- 
fice,  as  a  more   satisfactory  mode   of  intel- 
ligent information,   tlian  a  tedious  chain  of 
physical  definition,  that,  it  may  be  thaught, 
has  been  already  introduced    by  much  too 
often. 

In  this  tribute  to  the  almost  incredible 
effects  derived  from  the  judicious  and  salutary 
interposition  of  mercurial  cathartics, 
I  beg  to  disclaim  every  idea  of  patronizing 
such  compositions,  prepared  from  the  pre- 
scriptive scraps  of  antiquity,  in  the  possession 
of  every  bellows-hlower  in  the  kingdom  ;  not 
more  in  respect  to  the  probable  dispropor- 
tion and  certain  danger  of  their  ingredients, 
than  the  absurd,  improper,  and  indis- 
criminate mode  of  introduction.  Of  these 
preparations,  as  of  the  various  nostrums  and 
quack  medicines  of  the  present  day,  I  hold 
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the  same  uniform  and  invariable  opinion ; 
that  the  public  are  eternally  pestered  with  in- 
numerable advertisements,  announcing  the 
miraculous  aires  (Nature  has  performed)^ 
but  not  a  single  word  of  the  many  thousands 
such  medicines  have  destroyed  ;  so  true  it  is, 
''  dead  men  tell  no  tales." 

Having  gone  through  what  I  conceive  a 
duty  incumbent,  respecting  the  operation  of 
physic  and  its  effects  upon  the  frame,  to 
elucidate,  as  much  as  circumstances  would 
admit,  a  subject  that  has  been  hitherto  con- 
sidered as  sufficient  matter  to  justify  and  sup- 
port a  contrariety  of  opinions,  I  must,  after 
giving  it  such  professional  explanation  as  my 
slender  abilities  were  adequate  to,  submit  the 
propriety  of  the  practice,  under  conditional 
regulations,  to  the  decision  of  those  who  may 
do  me  the  honour  of  minutely  investigating, 
what  has  been  necessarily  advanced  for  ge- 
neral cojnsideration  ;  begging  permission  to 
observe,  that  particular  instructions  for  the 
management  of  horses  under  the  operation 
of  PHYSIC,  may  be  found  in  the  former 
volume  under  that  head  ;  the  present  pages 
having  been  dedicated  entirely  to  the  ope^ 
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rative  process  and  its  effects  upon  the  consti- 
tution, for  the  purpose  of  universal^  or  rather 
common^  comprehension. 

That  task  having  been  at  length  performed, 
we  take  our  leave  of  the  dry  and  unentertain- 
ing  stiudy  of  medical  abstrusity,  and  proceed 
to  such  part  of  our  plan  as  will  prove  more 
entertaining  and  acceptable  to  those  who 
may  condescend  to  consult  us  for  either 
amusement  or  information.  T  have  promised 
under  the  present  head,  rules  for  the  selec- 
tion of  Hunters,  and  some  useful  hints  for 
their  management  in  the  stable  and'  chase. 
In  respect  to  the  former,  such  descriptive 
parts  as  constitute  uniformity  and  the  points 
of  perfection,  w^ill  be  found  so  accurately 
delineated  in  the  early  pages  of  our  former 
volume,  that  its  repetition  would  bear  too 
much  the  appearance  of  literary  imposition  ; 
from  which  accusation,  it  hasi  been  our  ear- 
nest endeavour,  in  every  page,  to  stand 
clearly  exculpated. 

Upon   the   subject  of  selection  there  can 

therefore  be  but  little  to  introduce  beyond 

,  the  necessity  of  adhering  ia  choice,  as  much 
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as  possible,  to  those  that  are  ivell-bred,  or,  in 
other  words,  such  as  come  the  nearest  in  pe- 
di2;ree,  symmetry,  fashion,  and  apparent 
strength  to  those  in  constant  use  for  the  turf, 
bearing  the  denomination  and  figure  of 
BLOOD  HORSES,  as  most  edequate  in  speed 
and  durabihty  [termed  bottom)  to  lono;  and 
severe  chases  with  fleet  hounds,  or^in  deep 
countries  ;  under  which  horses  of  ah  inferior 
description  so  frequently  sink  for  want  of 
that  constitutional  stamen  or  inherent  forti- 
tude, that  horses  of  high  pedigrees  are  so 
eminently  know^n  to  possess. 

From  this  established  and  incontrovertible 
fact,  we  are  naturally  induced  to  introduce  a 
few  oblique  remarks  upon  the  very  necessary 
qualification  of  "  Bone  ;"  so  fashionably  and 
eternally  echoed  and  transmitted  (in  eques- 
trian inspection)  from  one  affected  puppy  to 
another,  that  they  seem  to  have  anticipated, 
our  rather  premeditated,  the  inexpressible 
pleasure  of  discovering  w^hat  they  call  '^  a 
xvant  of  hone  '  in  the  horses  of  o/Aer^,  that  they 
unluckily  seldom  or  ever  perceive  in  their 
own.  These  curious  observers  (mere  pre- 
tenders to  judgment)   never  condescend  ta 
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investigate  causes  or  effects  farther  than  as 
at  first  sight  they  affect  the  superficies  of 
their  very  shallow  comprehension  ;  from 
whence  arises  the  prevaleni  reflection  upon 
the  want  of  hone,  so  exceeding!}^  common, 
and  so  frequently  ill-founded,  that  at  the 
time  of  examjnatio.n,  the  subject  so  drspa- 
ra^ed  is  sometimes  loaded  like  a  cart-horse. 
From  this  total  ignorance  of  the  anatomical 
conformation  has  origiaatecj  the  erroneous 
conjecture  of  fixing  the  basis  of  strength  ia 
the  bony  structure  only,  v/ithout  a  contin- 
gent reference  or  relative  consideration  to. 
the  muscular  appendages,  that,  in  fact,  con- 
stitute the  very  main-i>priqg  of  strength  and 
action. 

We  are  not  at  all  disinclined  to  admit  that 
the  greater  the  fulcrum  or  mechanical  centre 
of  support,  the  more  powerful  should  be  th^ 
component  parts  to  cons'titute  the  accumu- 
lation  of  strength  ;  though  this,  like  many 
other  rules  supposed  to  be  general,  is  liable 
to  frequent  exception.  Of  this  there  are 
distinct  proofs  among  the  different  degrees 
of  horses,  in  the  particular  purposes  for 
whjch  they  are  bred,   o^*  afterwards  become 
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appropriate  to  ;  for  instance,  horses  bred  with 
strength  for  draft,  or  with  speed  for  the 
chase,  are  so  directly  opposite  in  some  part  of 
iheiv  shape,  and  the  whole  of  their  requisites, 
that  ivhat  constitutes  perfections  for  the 
one,  displays  an  absolute  deficiency  for 
the  other. 

Hence  arises  the  inconsistency  of  bring- 
ing cross-bred  heavy  horses  into  the  chase,, 
where  their  own  weight,  and  want  of  ac^- 
tion,  lay  the  foundation  of  their  deficiency  : 
for  in  hard  or  long  running  they  be- 
come inevitably  exhausted,  and  frequently 
fall  victims  to  the  imprudent  perseverance 
of  their  riders.  Those  juvenile  or  inat- 
tentive sportsmen,  whose  experience  has 
been  exceedingly  limited,  or  observations 
confined,  may  not  yet  be  perfectly  convinced 
that  Blood  Horses  (notwithstanding  the 
popular  clamour  of  their  deficiency  in 
bone)  will  exceed  in  speed,  strength,  and 
bottom,  whatever  horses  of  an  opposite  de- 
scription may  be  brought  into  the  field ; 
and  of  this  fact  I  am  so  exceedingly  well 
convinced  by  experimental  observation  and 
unremitting  attention;  that  in  a  long  chase 
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witli  fleet  hounds,  running  breast  high,  and 
across  a  country,  nothing  but  horses  three 
parts  or  thorough  bred,  can  ever  lay  by  the 
side  of  them. 

In  addition  also  to  this  truth,   let  us  en- 
counter  the    full   force   of    another   notion 
equally  ridiculous,    and  well  calculated  for 
those    who    hunt    in    theory,    and  enjoy   the 
chase   upon    'paper ;    of  a   blood  horse    not 
having  bone  and  strength  iufficient  to  cover 
a    deep    and    dirty    country  \'     when     every 
sportsman  of  experience,  who  has  made  the 
trial  impartially,  will  join  with   me  in  the 
assertion,    that  horses    of  that    description 
absolutely  possess  the  strength  (in  their  great 
power  of  action  and  pliability)    to  pass  over 
such  country,  with  very  slight  impression  and 
no  great  labour ;  when  it  is  a  matter  not  to 
be  controverted,  that  a  strong  heavy  horse 
not  only  sinks  deep  with  his>  own  weight  at 
every  stroke,  but  extricates  himself  with  the 
utmost  difficulty,  leaving  his    rider  in    the 
pleasing     predicament    of    soon     inquiring 
''which  way  the   hounds  are  gone?''   with 
the  greater  gratification  of  possessing  a  horse 
of  hon^  and  strength  sufficient  to  carry  him 
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^^  AFTER  aiii/  pack  of'  hounds  in  the  king^ 
dom.''  Having  before  bid  adieu  to  medical 
mystery  and  anatomical  description,  we  da 
not  mean  to  renew  the  subject  by  a  com- 
parative detail  of  muscles  and  tendons,  with 
their  appertaining  considerations;  but  leave 
every  reader  to  make  up  his  own  mind  upon 
the  qualif?.cations  and  kind  of  horse  most  ap- 
pHcable  to  his  idea  of  the  chase,  and  inten- 
tion of  riding  with  or  after  the  hounds  ; 
proceeding  to  a  communication  of  such  re- 
marks as,  properly  attended  to,  may  be 
])roductive  of  their  different  degrees  of 
utility. 

It  may  be  remembered,  that  tlie  different 
subjects  of  PHYSIC,  exercise,  and  con- 
dition have  all  been  separately  considered, 
and  their  advantages  accurately  explained  ; 
as  may  be  perceived  by  applica-tion  to  the 
index  of  either  volume  for  information  upon 
an}^  particular  head.  We  now  consequently 
arrive  at  the  commencement  of  the  huntinj^ 
season,  when,  meeting  in  the  field,  every 
countenance  betrays  a  heart  elate  with  the 
general  effusion  of  joy  that  is  to  ensue.  Pre- 
vious to  farther  animadversion  upon  which 
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it  becomes  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  ex- 
treme degree  of  perfection,  and  high  condi- 
tion I  have  hitherto  recommended,  and  al- 
lude to  in  my  future  instructions  for  stable 
management,  and  by  no  means  intended  to 
be  generally  extended  to  horses  in  common 
use  with  HARRIERS  ;  whose  offices  of  service 
are  so  exceedingly  different  to  the  very  strong 
and  severe  chases  with  stag  or  fox,  that 
they  may  naturally  be  understood  to  be  al- 
ways suflFiciently  prepared  with  a  very  inferior 
treatment. 

Lest  such  gentlemen,  who  from  situation, 
inclination,  advanced  age,  or  bodily  debiUta- 
tion,  are  attached  to  the  frigidity  of  hare 
HUNTING,  should  feel  the  dignity  of  their 
pack,  and  the  splendor  of  their  retinue,  de- 
graded by  what  they  may  erroneously  con- 
ceive an  oblique  insinuation  of  contempt  ;  I 
must  beg  to  submit  to  the  criterion  of  their 
own  decision,  the  almost  incredible  difference 
between  the  exertions  and  duration  of  the 
two.  Horses  that  become  the  necessary  ap- 
pendage to  harriers,  undergo  such  sudden 
changes  in  their  sport,  not  more  in  the  fre- 
quent dull  and  tedious  attendance  upon  the 
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hounds  when  trading  to  find  in  the  cold  and 
chilHng  dreary  fog  of  a  severe  winter's  morn- 
ing, tlian  the  alternate  contrasts  in  the  chase, 
arising  from  those  checks  in  heading,  tiini^ 
itig,  doubling,  and  squatting,'"  that  constitute 
first  a  burst  to  promote  perspiration,  then' a 
''  fauW  to  suppress  it. 

This  is  so  very  opposite  to  the  violent  and 
continued  exertions  of  a  chase  with  either 
STAG  or  FOX,  in  the  present  improved 
breed  and  fleetness  of  hounds,  that  I  only 
mean  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  probable 
hazard  of  having  a  horse  kept  in  too  high  a 
style  for  a  chase  so  subject  to  fluctuation  in 
the  different  degrees  of  heat  and  cold,  that  a 
horse  in  perfect  condition  must  have  great 
good  fortune,  or  an  excellent  constitution, 
not  to  feel  the  ill  effects  of  long  attendance 
upon  HARRIERS,  at  least  in  those  coun- 
tries where  the  scarcity  of  game  admits 
of  much  lost  time  between  killing  and  Jind- 
ing.  For  my  own  part,  however  repug- 
nant the  opinion  may  prove  to  one  class 
of  sportsmen,  I  feel  myself  justified  in  de- 
claring, no  consideration  whatever  should 
iutluence  me  to  dance  attendance  upon  har- 
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riers  with  a  horse  of  great  value  and  tole- 
rable perfection,  unless  a  certainty  of  expedi- 
tiously finding,  and  incessant  running,  might 
induce  me  to  exercise  a  Iwrse  on  the  inter- 
mediate days,  as  a  prelude  to  the  chase  with 
either  of  the  other  two. 

Considering,  therefore,  the  management 
we  allude  to,  as  appertaining  more  particu- 
larly to  horses  of  high  qualifications,  we  ad- 
vert, as  before  mentioned,  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  season  ;  Avhen^  at  the 
place  of  meeting,  every,  sportsman  feels  eager 
-for  the  sport,  and  replete  with  emulation. 
That  we  may  omit  no  instruction  or  advice, 
however  minute,  that  can  at  all  contribute  to 
the  pleasure  or  safety  of  the  chase,  let  it  be 
held  in  remembrance,  the  frame  (or  rather 
the  stomach)  should  never  be  loaded  wdiea 
entering  into  immediate  action.  The  portions 
of  hay  and  water  should  be  administered  with 
a  very  sparing  hand,  for  the  last  twelve  or 
sixteen  hours  preceding  the  chase  ;  to  which 
end  hay  should  be  restricted  in  quantity  more 
on  that  night  than  any  other,  his  evening 
and  morning  feeds  of  corn  being  increased  in 
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propoj'tion  to  the  deficiency  in  the  other 
part  of  his  aliment.  On  the  morning  of 
hunting  he  should  be  dressed  and  fed  early  ; 
having  his  head  strapped  up  till  saddled  for 
the  field,  to  prevent  (if  a  coarse  feeding  horse) 
his  making  the  clean  straw  a  necessary  sub- 
stitute for  the  artificial  scarcity  of  hay. 

The  day  preceding  which,  every  judicious 
or  experienced  sportsman  arranges  all  his  af- 
fairs to  prevent  the  least  probability  ofdelaj% 
disappointment,  or  interruption  to  his  sporty 
by  accurately  ascertaining  the  adequate  state 
of  his  horse  and  the  safety  of  his  apparatus. 
He  descends  to  ah  attentive  survey  of  the  feet 
and  the  clinches  of  the  shoes  ;  thereby  avoid- 
ing the  distressing  dilemma  of  compulsively 
exploring  a  smith*s  shop,  in  a  strange 
country,  during  tlie  heat  and  happiness  of 
the  chase,  by  the  inexpressible  mortification 
of  casting  a- shoe :  a  circumstance  that  will 
seldom  or  never  happen  under  the  occasional 
inspection  of  the  smith,  who  will  most  cer- 
tainly never  forget  the  proper  or  accus- 
tomed time  of  examination  ;  provided  he  is 
retained  upon  the  principle  of  mutual  conve-- 
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nience,  so  particularly  explained  in  138,  and 
tlie  following  pages. 

Proper  attention  should  be  paid  to  tlie  form 
of  the  saddle  and  the  state  of  its  stuffing,  to 
prevent  even  the  possibility  of  the  tree  com- 
ing into  injurious  contact  with  the  ivither  ;  or 
the  probability  of  warbles,  by  the  indenta- 
tion or  friction  of  the  girth  buckles,  in  a 
long  or  severe  chase.  The  girth-web  for 
hunting  should  be  what  is  termed  ''  spring 
web''  in  preference,  for  the  advantage  of  its 
additional  elasticity  ;  the  harsh,  tight-wove 
web  very  frequently  occasioning  a  laceration 
of  the  integument,  known  by  the  name  of 
"  bowd-galkdy  If  due  respect  was  also  paid 
to  the  probable  durability  of  the  stirrup- 
leathers  it  might  certainly  render  superflu- 
ous the  paltry  display  of  a  new  belt  round 
the  body  of  a  gentleman,  indicating  a 
safe  resource  for  a  broken  leather  ;  a  piece  of 
equestrian  ostentation  never  practised  by 
sportsmen  of  established  reputation,  wdio  are 
uiiiversally  known  to  be  too  substantially 
provided,  in  so  material  a  part  of  their  equip- 
ments, to  stand  the  most  distant  chance  of 
ap  accident,  that  would  not  only  retard  their 
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progress,  but  inevitably  throw  them  out  befor<^ 
they  could  repair  their  loss,  if  the  houncb 
were  then  crossing  a  country. 

if  horses  have  not  six  or  eight  miles  to  the 
hounds  on  the  morning  of  hunting,  they 
should  be  walked  at  least  an  hour,  or  hour 
and  half,  before  they  appear  at  the  place 
of  meeting;  the  consistency  of  their  having 
sufficient  time  to  miload  the  frame  by  fre- 
quency of  evacuation,  has  been  so  fully  ex- 
plained under  the  article  of  exercise,  and  its 
palpable  utility  must  be  so  forcibly  striking 
to  every  person,  at  all  convinced  of  its  effects^ 
that  it  cannot  possibly  require  any  additional 
ducidation. 

Supposing  ourselves  arrived  at  that  unsul- 
lied seat  of  unanimity  the  place  appointed,, 
whether  throwing  into  covei>t  for  a  fox,  or 
turning  out  the  deer  ;  every  sportsman  will 
acknowledge  it  may  be  justly  deemed  the 
critical  moment,  when  the  powers  of  ex- 
hilaration nearly  exceed  the  limits  of  pre- 
scription, and  we  *'  most  wonder  bow  our 
reason  holds."  This  is  the  crisis  that  toa 
frequently    deprives  the  juvenile   rider   (ia 
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his  initiation)  of  the  degree  of  prudence  so 
exceedingly  neces.sary  in  the  early  part  of 
the  chase  ;  particularly  at  the  beginijing  of 
the  season,  when  they  are  so  little  in.ured  to 
exertions  of  violence  and  fatigue.  The.^V^^ 
bursty  with  either  deer  or  fox,  is  generally 
severe,  and  not  unfrequently  of  long  dur- 
ation, in  which  too  mych  tenderness  can- 
not be  bestowed  upon  the  very  fountain-head 
of  your  pleasure  ;  from  whose  perfections 
and  perseverance  only  you  can  derive 
your  enjoyment  of  the  chase.  It  is  there- 
fore perfectly  right  to  have  it  ever  lu  re- 
membrance^ that  the  more  moderately  a 
l^orse  is  exerted  in  the  early  part  of  the 
day,  the  greater  probability  you  insure  of 
seeing  the  end  of  it,  with  the  pleasing  con- 
solation of  ease  to  your  horse,  and  no  bad 
<:ompliment  to  your  own  reputation  ;  for  it 
is  a  well-known  fact,  that  there  are  hun- 
dreds in  a  season,  who,  from  an  impatient 
desire  and  eager  impetuosity  to  see  too  much 
of  the  beghming,  seldom  or  never  know  much 
.of  the  conclusion,  promoting  by  indiscretion 
the  very  means  of  their  mortification  ^ncj 
disgrace. 
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Moderation  in  the  chase,  and  steady  at- 
tention to  the  leading  hounds,  will  con- 
stantly prevent  considerable  difficulty  to  the 
rider^  as  well  as  the  horse  ;  this  is  a  matter, 
however,  more  **  devoutly  to  be  wished,'* 
than  at  all  to  be  expected.  It  is  equally 
natural  to  conclude,  that  most  of  those  ad- 
herents attached  to  and  enjoying  the  chase, 
would  regulate  the  speed  of  their  horses 
by  the  depth  of  the  ground  they  go  over  ; 
observation  daily  convinces  us  it  is  not  so, 
and  that  there  are  very  numerous  excep- 
tions to  such  necessary  and  laudable  circum- 
stances. 

Experience  constantly  affords  us  demon-- 
strative  proof,  that  nothing  so  much  ex- 
hausts the  bodily  strength,  reduces  the 
speed,  and  exhausts  the  wind,  as  strong  and 
repeated  leaps  in  any,  but  particularly  in 
deep  countries :  this  reflection  ought  surely 
to  convince  young  or  unthinking  riders, 
that  superfluous  leaps,  and  unnecessary  diffi- 
culties, should  never  be  boastingly  encoun- 
tered, to  display  an  affectation  of  equestrian 
courage,  or  pragmatic  consequence  ;  for  they 
immediately  (in  the  mind  of  every  prudoit 
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and  ha  mane  observer)  appear  so  many  in- 
controvertible proofs  of  his  ignorance  or  in- 
discretion. These  heroes  on  horseback 
require  to  be  emphatically  informed,  that 
such  voluntary  acts  of  oppression  invariably 
operate  to  the  prejudice  of  the  performer, 
however  he  may  be  sanctioned  by  situation 
or  favoured  by  fortune,  proving  unluckily 
abortive  of  the  original  design  ;  for  what  is 
so  evidently  intended  to  promote  admiration 
is  as  certainly  productive  of  indifference  and 
contempt. 

Another  act  of  folly  and  indiscretion  is 
equally  calci  dated  to  excite  the  disgust  and 
indignation  of  every  established  sportsman  in 
the  field  ;  that  ridiculous  vanity  of  trj^ing 
the  speed  and  oppressing  the  spirit  of  your 
horse,  in  racing  with  every  sympathetic 
competitor  ;  and  it  would  be  very  extraor- 
dinary in  so  numerous  a  company,  if  one 
fool  was  long  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of 
finding  a  companion.  At  the  conclusion  qf 
the  chase,  whether  the  death  of  a  fox  or 
the  taking  of  the  deer,  numerous  temp- 
tations present  themselves  to  the  young  and 
inexperienced  sportsman,  even  in  the  infancy 
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of  his  initiation  ;  while  encountering  the 
various  propositions  of  the  company,  sus- 
pended in  opinion  between  the  prevalence  of 
inclination  andpower  of  consistency. 

Previous  to.  the  remarks  I  proceed  to  make, 
it  is  not  inapplicable  toxintroduce  one  obser- 
vation relative  to  a  termination  of  the  distinct 
cliases  I  have  just  had  occasion  to  mention  ; 
for  though  the  former  must  be  candidly  ac-. 
knowledged  proportionally  severe  in  its 
course,  it  is  hy  no  mesns  comparative  in  its 
duration.  His  AIajesty's  lied  Deer,  under 
the  acknowledged  excellence  of  their  present 
establishment,  exceed  in  the  length  of  their 
runs  all  former  remembrance,  and  almost  every 
conception  of  those  unacquainted  with  the 
subject;  from  three  to  four  hours  may  be  can-* 
didly  considered  the  average  of  each  chase^ 
with  deer  in  high  condition  ;  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  which  it  is  no  uncommon  circumstance 
to  be  twenty/,  f.ve-ayid-txventy,  or  thirty  miles 
from  home,  or  the  place  of  turning  out. 

This  is  the  period  when  every  imprudent 
or  impatient  rider  should  exert  his  judgment 
to,  discover  the  state  of  his  horse  and  regulate 
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his  proceedings  accordingly  :  horses  are  never 
so  perfectly  at  ease  as  in  their  ozm  stablei^^ 
which  they  should  attain  with  all  possible 
convenience.  There  are  numbers  who  (with- 
put  at  all  adverting  to  the  length  of  the  chase, 
or  their  distance  from  home,)  may  be  con- 
stantly pbserved  eagerly  enquiring  the  nearest 
xvay  to  the  iirst  house  of  public  accommo- 
dation, making  what  converts  they  can  by 
example  ;  where,  without  a  reference  to  con- 
tingencies, horses  in  such  state  are  rashly 
consigned  to  the  unsuUitd  care  and  incessant 
attention  tp  the  immaculate  ostler,  (if 
the  premises  are  enabled  to  produce  one) 
when  they  are  ordered  to  be  ''  well  cleaned," 
''  properly  fed,*'  and  "sufficiently  watered." 
This  important  trust  (for  such  it  certainly  is, 
wlien  thoroughly  investigated)  is  thus  dele- 
gated to  an  inferior  power,  that  is  perhaps  in 
five  minqtes  unavoida.bly  compelled  to  aban-v 
don  it,  and  accept  of  a  second  and  third,  which 
may  be  no  more  in  his.  povver  to  execute. 
Thus  the  commission  is  going  on,  while  the 
happy  inadvertent  owners  are  gratifying  their 
appetites  and  drowning  their  cares  in  all  tlie 
luxuries  of  the  mansion  ;  induloino^  their  va« 
^ity  in  a  recital  of  their  personal  exploits,  anc^ 
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an  alternate  description  of  the  difficulties 
they  had  surmounted  in  the  severities  of  tiie 
chase. 

To  those  in  the  laudable  habits  of  a  dif- 
ferent practice,  animadversion  upon  the  dan- 
ger becomes  superfluous  ;  but  as  there  are 
those,  whom  it  is  impossible  to  convince  of 
their  errors  till  repentance  comes  too  late,  it 
may  prove  no  unseasonable  admonition  to 
declare,  from  this  kind  of  treatment  only,  I 
have  been  witness  to  repeated  im fauces  where 
the  horses  have  never  been  brought  again 
out  of  the  stable,  but  in  woeful  procession  to 
the  Collar  Makers^  who  had  purchased  their 
hides. 

The  stripping  of  a  horse  to  dress  him  in  a 
comfortless  stable,  with  every  pore  of  the 
frame  relaxed  to  its  utmost  extension,  and 
the  additional  happij  'introduction  of  a  pail  of 
COLD  WATER  (as  most  applicable  to  the 
convenience  of  the  ostler  or  his  dcpufy\  has 
been  the  destruction  of  more  horses  in  dilfe- 
rent  ways,  than  ever  suffered  by  the  longest 
and  most  terrible  runs  when  rode  with  dis- 
4:retion.     So  much  has  been  repeatedly  in- 
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troduced  upon  the  repulsion  of  perspivative 
matter  from  the  surface  to  tlie  different  parts 
of  the  frame,  that  not  a  single  hue  can  be  re- 
quired in  elucidation  of  so  clear  a  part  of 
the  subject. 

Steady  and  attentive  observance  has,  years 
since,  convinced  me  of  the  inconsistency  of 
approaching  a  house  of  this  kind  in  the  ge- 
neral hurry  and  confusion,  with  any  hope  of 
obtaining  the  requisite  attendance  your  horse 
may  stand  in  need  of;  a  diffident  applicant 
may  prove  his  hour  unnoticed,  and  his  gentle 
requests  unanswered,  while  those  fortunately 
possessed  of  unbounded  confidence  and  fa- 
shionable effrontery  may  probably  succeed  in 
their  application.  It  is  therefore  much  more 
-commendable  to  pass  gentl^^  on  with  your 
horse  to  a  house  whose  present  engagements 
are  not  so  numerous,  which  may  generally  be 
found  in  a  few  miles  of  your  way  homeward  : 
here  you  become  so  much  the  object  of  atten- 
tion, that  you  almost  obtain  in  anticipation 
v>'hat  you  could  not  before  acquire  by  the 
most  humble  entreaty.  This  answers  your 
purpose  perhaps  in  another  respect,  as  your 
horse  will  have  became  cool  and  proper  for 
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■whatattentionyoufindit  necessary  to  bestow, 
for  no  horse  whatever,  after  a  severe  run, 
should  be  placed  in  a  stable,  or  suffered  to 
stand  still,  till  the  increased  velocity  of  the 
blood  and  the  consequent  perspiration  ha(| 
gradually  subsided  toit§  former  temperance. 

When  your  place  of  temporary  eonveni-? 
lence  is  obtained,  let  it  be  only  thirty  or  forty 
minutes  at  most,  for  the  following  purposes 
of  evacuation  and  nutrition ;  see  that  the 
stable,  and  the  stall  in  that  stable,  are  made 
as  near  the  warmth  of  your  own  as  circum- 
stanoies  will  permit ;  let  the  bridle  be  taken 
off,  a  handful  of  sweet  hay  thrown  before 
him,  the  girths  slackened,  and  the  S2iddle  just 
loosened  only  from  the  back,  to  which  it  may 
adhere  closely  by  the  long-continued  perspi- 
ration ;  let  a  sheet  (or  such  substitute  as  the 
place  affords)  be  thrown  over  his  hind  quar-'* 
ters,  and  the  litter  be  plentifully  spread  under 
his  belly,  to  excite  a  salutary  discharge  of 
nrine,  (by  this  time  much  wanted)  observing 
that  he  stales  without  difficulty,  and  displays 
lao  signs  of  strangury  :  if  so,  they  must  be 
attended  to  in  the  manner  described  in  the 
former  volume;,  should  nature  be  tardy  in  hei: 
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own  relief,   and  the   violence  of  symptoms 
increase. 

Procrastinate  any  wants  of  your  own^ 
and  make  up  the  deficiencies  of  the  dai/  in 
the  e^tra  comforts  of  the  ^veiling  ;  this  will 
insure  you  the  exquisite  sensation  arising 
from  an  act  of  justice  and  humanity.  De- 
pend upon  no  pompous  instructions  for  the 
doubtful  supply  of  warm  wafer  necessary  to 
your  purpose  or  intention  ;  divest  yourself  of 
the  rank  folly  of  false  consequence^  and  at- 
tend to  the  immediate  procuration  ;  examine 
Its  proper  warmth,  and  be  yoursslf  the  trusty 
superintendant,  unless  the  favours  of  fortune 
and  the  fidelity  of  your  servant  have  luckily 
placed  you  above  the  necessity  of  personal 
attendance.  So  soon  as  he  has  staled,  let 
his  head  be  well  rubbed  with  part  of  a  soft 
hay-band,  and  thoroughly  cleansed  v/ith  the 
brush  ;  draw  his  ears  repeatedly  through  the 
hands,  all  which  will  prove  perfectly  refresh- 
ing, The  legs  should  also  be  well  rubbed  down 
with  double  wisps,  to  prevent  an  obstruction 
of  the  pores,  or  stiffness  from  accumulated 
dirt  and  perspiration  > 
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This  done,  let  a  moderate  feed  of  the  best 
corn  your  local  granary  affords,  be  thrown 
into  the  manger,  and  the  door  of  the  stable 
immediately  closed.  Having  thus  conscien- 
tiously discharged  the  incumbent  office  of 
grateful  protection,  embrace  the  few  minutes 
you  have  to  spare,  in  obtaining  for  yourself 
what  little  refreshment  nature  stands  in  need 
of.  Let  no  inducement  whatever  from  more 
unthinking  companions  attract  your  atten- 
tion from  the  state  of  your  horse  to  the  cir- 
culation of  the  bottle  ;  if  once  you  suffer 
your  sober  judgment  to  relax  from  what 
should  be  tlie  invariable  maxim  of  your  per- 
severance, you  know  not  where  the  indiscre- 
tion ends ;  one  single  step  of  deviation  from 
the  line  of  prudence  and  propriety  frequently 
introduces  a  thousand  more  to  promote  con- 
trition. 

Upon  ample  demonstration,  that  every 
horse,  supported  in  a  domestic  style,  has  as 
fervent  an  attachment  to  his  own  stall  as  his 
master  to  his  own  bed,  and  will  most  cheer- 
fully encounter  (if  necessary)  much  addi-r 
tional  fatigue  to  attain  it  ;  there  is  no  doubt 
but  it  is  highly  commeuduble  to  bridle  him 
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so  soon  as  his  corn  is  finished,  and  take  him 
gently  home,  provided  the  distance  is  not 
too  great  to  prevent  a  comfort  truly  de- 
sirable to  both  the  horse  and  his  rider. 
In  this  recommendation  I  feel  myself  per- 
fectly justified,  not, only  upon  the  experi- 
meiital  advantage  of  frequently  taking  my 
horse  (in  the  ^v'ay  I  have  described)  upwards 
of  twenty  miles  to  his  own  stall,  w^hich  has 
been  niy  invariable  practice  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  but  the  flattering  gratification 
to  observe  many  of  my  friends  as  regularly 
follow  the  example. 

No  infectious  solicitations,  that  so  con- 
stantly seduce  others  to  an  immediate  partici- 
pation of  table  comforts,  ever  have  the  most 
trifling  weight  in  the  scale  of  my  determi- 
nation ;  dedicated  entirely  to  the  safety 
of  my  horse,  no  moment  is  unnecessarily 
wasted  till  he  is  ''  rewarded  according  to  his 
deserts,"  and  safely  lodged  in  his  own  stable, 
beyond  the  probable  reach  of  danger  ;  w^here, 
upon  his  arrival,  (whether  after  a  long  or 
short  return  from  either  a  severe  or  mode-- 
rate  chase)  the  mode  of  management  is  cri- 
tically the  same  \  his  legs  and  feet  are   not- 
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only  instantly  washed  with  warm  water,  but 
in  so  doing,  the  necessary  inspection  made^ 
whether  the  most  trifling  injuries  have  been 
sustained  by  over-reaches^  stubs,  or  in  lace- 
rations between  hair  and  hoof:  while  this 
is  doing  a  portion  of  hay  is  thrown  before 
Iiim  and  immediately  after  a  pail  of  water^ 
slightly  warm,  to  allay  the  violent  thirst  al-* 
wavs  occasioned  by  long  and  severe  chases. 
The  usual  ceremony  of  dressing,  feedings 
oiling,  stopping,  aind  other  minutiae  of  the 
stable  is  then  gone  through  ;  too  systemati- 
X^ally  and  generally  understood  to  require  a 
single  line  of  explanation* 

A  perseverance  in  this  rigidity  of  stable 
discipline  and  attention,  unbiassed  by  the 
persuasion  or  example  of  others,  will  always 
insure  you  the  superiority  of  condition  in 
the  field  ;  under  the  pleasing  sensation  of 
your  horse  being  at  home,  and  completely 
taken  care  of;  when  others^  less  consi- 
derate or  less  humane,  are  commencing  a 
wretched  journey  of  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty 
miles  in  a  dreary  winter^s  evening ;  or, 
what  is  nearly  upon  a  parallel  of  inconsis- 
tency, permit  them  to  remain  in  a  strange 
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(and  perhaps  cold  and  uncomfortable)  stable, 
to  be  badly  fed  and  worse  looked  after.  But 
let  it  be  either  one  or  the  other,  resulting  con- 
sequences are  much  the  same  ;  the  porous 
system  is  affected  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
the  coat  becomes  rough  and  unhealthy,  bear^ 
ing  the  appearance  of  hide-bound,  and  the 
perspirative  matter  thus  compulsively  re- 
turned upon  the  circulation  without  absorp- 
tion, must  evidently  soon  appear  to  affect  the 
eyes,  lungs,  or  glandular  parts,  to  the  certain 
hazard  of  blindness,  asthma,  broken  zoind,  or 
some  one  of  the  contingent  ills  so  repeatedly 
alluded  to  in  various  parts  of  this,  as  well  as 
our  former  volume. 

,  Respecting  the  article  of  feeding,  va- 
rious opinions  are  entertained,  and  perhaps 
no  small  number  of  those  regulated  by  pe- 
cuniary considerations  ;  it  is,  however,  uni- 
versally admitted,  that  hunters  require 
a  more  extraordinary  support  than  many 
horses  of  different  denominations  ;  but  the 
particular  reason  why  extra  support  becomes 
so  immediately  necessary,  is  a  matter 
but  little  understood  by  those  not  much 
VOL,  II.  a 
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subject  to  abstruse  reasoning  or  remote  con- 
viction. 


It  has  been  repeatedly  proved  vinder  the 
article  of  Exercise  and  its  effects,  that  a 
want  of  action  (when  properly  supplied 
with  food)  overloads  not  only  the  frame 
with  aliment^  but  the  circulation  with  a 
superflux  of  nutrition  ;  it  must  therefore  evi- 
dently appear,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  that 
great  and  constant  exertions  in  the  chase 
must  necessarily  exhaust  the  fluids  by  per- 
spiration, as  the  contents  of  the  intestines 
by  evacuation  ;  and  unless  the  system  is 
sufficiently  supplied  with  nutritious,  resto- 
rative and  healthy  aliment  (the  best  in  its^ 
kind)  for  the  due  support  of  these  frequent 
discharges,  impoverished  blood,  loss  of  flesh, 
dejected  spirit;  and  bodily  debilitation,  must 
prove  the  inevitable  consequence. 

After  the  most  attentive  obseiTation  I 
have  been  able  to  bestow  for  a  number  of 
years  cultivating  an  anxious  desire-to  disco- 
ver the  proper  criterion  of  support  and  gra- 
tification for  horses  of  this  description,  who 
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are  fair  feeders,  and  do  their  work  well,  I 
could  never  find  that  a  less  portion  than  seven 
pecks  or  two  bushels  of  corn,  and  two  tru*jses 
(one  hundred  weight)  of  hay,  per  week, 
would  keep  them  up  to  a  proper  degree  of 
strength  and  appearance.  This  is  the  least 
quantity  of  either,  that  any  horse  ojf  my  own 
consumes  in  the  hunting  season  ;  which  al- 
lowance will  constitute  some  entertaimnent, 
in  contrast  with  the  weekly  subsistence  of 
those  metropolitan  stables,  so  particularly  al- 
luded to  in  page  199  of  the  work  before  us. 
In  this  calculation,  the  reader  must  be  in- 
formed, there  is  no  conditional  reference  or 
allusion  to  horses  of  weak  appetites,  that  are 
off  their  food  with  every  trifling  exertion,  or 
extra  fatigue  ;  they  are  by  no  means  entitled 
to  a  stall  in  the  stable  of  an  experienced 
sportsman,  who,  when  such  accidentally  fall 
into  his  possession,  will  undoubtedly  soon 
extricate  himself  from  the  incumbrance, 
without  the  least  necessity  for  ray  recon^- 
mendation. 

WATEtt  is  so  equally  and  essentially  re- 
quisite to   the  very   existence  of   life^  and 
2  2 
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performance  of  every  function^  that  it  be- 
comes entitled  to  a  proper  degree  of  con- 
sideration ;  but  knowing  (from  the  very 
nature  of  the  inquiry)  how  little  attention 
would  be  paid  to  a  tedious  and  desultory 
diffusion  of  matter^  upon  the  different 
kinds  of  water,  their  properties,  the  mine- 
ral particles  they  contain,  the  distinct  strata 
through  which  they  run,  and  become  im- 
pregnated as  they  pass,  with  their  pro- 
bable or  possible  effects,  upon  the  consti- 
tutions of  horses  would  lead  us  again  into 
a  very  extensive  and  unentertaining  field 
of  physical  disquisition,  that  we  wish  by 
no  means  to  renew,  unless  it  could  tend 
to  enhghten  the  subject,  or  improve  the 
judgment :  in  an  attempt  to  succeed  effec- 
tually in  either.  Bracken  must  be  even- 
tually cited  to  justify  one  assertion,  Clarke 
to  demonstrate  another  ;  the  sum  total  of  all 
which  could  amount  only  to  an  accumu- 
lation of  mere  conjecture  respecting  stone, 
gravel,  and  strangurij,  without  any  thing 
being  positively  ascertained,  b}'*  a  cata- 
logue of  conditional  suppositions,  founded 
upon    the  various    properties    of    different 
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Vv^aters,  according  to  the  soils  through 
which  they  run,  or  from  w4ience  they  are 
extracted. 

In  fact,  such  accurate  investigation  has 
been  made  by  Mr.  Clarke  of  this  sub- 
ject, that  it  absolutely  precludes  every  pos- 
sibility of  introducing  a  single  line  in  ad- 
dition, without  the  appearance  of  plagia- 
rism ;  but  with  due  deference  to  his  good 
intent,  and  true  physical  distinction,  I 
cannot  but  conceive,  that  so  general  a  de- 
scription of  the  different  kinds  of  water  will 
afford  but  little  satisfaction  to  those  who 
are  inevitably  compelled  to  abide  by  the 
local  properties  of  their  own  country, 
without  the  bare  possibility  of  an  alter- 
native. 

Taking  this  circumstance  into  considera- 
tion, I  think  it  can  be  only  necessary  to 
take  up  the  subject  upon  a  general  ground  ; 
merely  to  introduce  such  few  remarks  upon 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  water,  as^  are  evi- 
dently most  applicable  to  llie  state,  con- 
dition  and  purpose  of  those  horses,  whose 
situation,  circumstances,  or  fluctuations  of 
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weather  render  their  watering  in  the  stable 
a  business  totally  unavoidable. 

I  have,    in   different  parts  of  m)^  former 
volume,   said,  what  then  became  applicable 
upon   this    subject ;    but   we    now  proceed 
a  few  steps  further,    in   elucidation   qf  ^ny 
deficiency  ;    and    the  more   particularly   as 
bur  remarks  constitute  a  link  of  continuity 
to  the  present  chain  of  instruction.     It  can 
never   have  escaped   the   attention   pf    the 
most  superficial  observer,  what  a  wonderful 
change  is  almost  instantaneously  produced 
in  the  appearance  and  sensations  of  a  horse, 
by  a  gratification  of  thirst  in  zvell  or  ptimp 
water,  but  more  particularly  if  given  in  the 
stable  cold  and  in  the  winter    season.     In 
most  horses  a  violent  shivering  and  staring 
of  the  coat  immediately  succeed,  and  con- 
tinue   more   or  less    without   intermission  : 
those   constantly   supplied  in   this  manner 
having  always  a  coat  nearly  of  two  colours 
(that  is  one  half  standing   on  end,  and  the 
other  part  smooth),  displaying  a  scurfy,  dusty 
hue  at  the  bottom,  evidently  the  effect  of  a  re- 
peated coUapsion  of  the  porous  system  and  fre-* 
quent  obssruction  of  insensible  perspiration. 
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To  prevent,  by  every  possible  means,  the 
liazard  of  such  inconvenience  as  must  evi- 
dently ensue  from  treatment  so  very  impro- 
per, horses  should  invariably,  when  the  sea- 
sons and  the  state  of  those  seasons  will  per- 
mit, be  watered  abroad  at  either  pond  ov  pool 
of  soft  and  well^sheltered  water  ;  as  greatly 
preferable  to  the  harsh  and  chilling  frigidity 
of  those  we  have  described.     But  even  iu 
this    mode,    a  horse   should    never  be  per- 
mitted  to  glut  himself  to  the  least  degree 
of  satiety ;  for  having  no  regulator  but  ap- 
petite, no  guide  but  inclination,  they  very 
frequently  (under  management  of  the  inad- 
vertent  and  inconsiderate)  drink  to  an  ex- 
cess, occasioning  the  most  excruciating  pain, 
and   no  trifling  degree  of  danger  and   dis- 
quietude.    Six  or  seven  quarts  need  never 
be  exceeded   to   horses  of  this  class  at  one 
time,  and  that  as  regularly  divided  in  re- 
spect   to    the    equal  arrangement  of  time    as 
circumstances  will  permit ;  to    be  repeated 
twice  in  twenty-four  hours,  at    nearly    the 
distance  of  tivelve  from  each  other,  to  avoid 
the   frequent  folly   of    having   water    txvke 
in   about  eight  hours,    remaining   sixteen 
without. 
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When  the  severity  of  the  weather,  as 
rain^  frost,  or  snoio,  prevents  horses  of  this 
description  from  being  watered  in  such  way, 
the  only  prudent  alternative  (to  avoid  every 
inconvenience)  is  to  furnish  them  with.  s,oft 
water  from  such  receptacles  in  the  stable, 
either  in  its  natural  state,  or  with  the  chill 
taken  off,  as  the  season  and  circumstances 
may  require  ;  letting  the  subject  almost  im- 
mediately undergo  a  brisk  brushing  over  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  more,  to  enliven  the 
circulation,  and  prevent  the  disagreeable  sen- 
sations of  rigor  and  the  effect  of  obstructed 
perspiration. 

It  now  becomes  necessary  we  revert  once 
more  to  the  subject  of  exercise  ;  upon 
the  utility  of  which  we  have  already  en- 
larged, under  its  distinct  head,  and,  from 
its  numerous  advantages  and  irulispensable 
necessiity,  cannot,  in  fact,  be  afraid  of  in- 
troducing too  much:  it  is  the  very  foun- 
tain of  heahh,  appetite,  and  invigoration, 
without  which  a  horse  can  never  be  ade- 
quate to  the  purpose  intended.  Proper  ex- 
ercise for  horses  denominated  hunters, 
4nd  appropriated   to  no   other. use,  should 
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he  almost  invariable  respecting  manner, 
length  of  time  and  distance  ;  though  it  must 
be  universally  known  such  circumstances 
become  greatly  dependent  upon  the  season 
of  the  year,  the  state  of  the  weather,  the  se- 
verity of  the  preceding  chase,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  horse. 

Under  such  certain  and  unavoidable  fluc- 
tuation, conditional  instructions  only  can  be 
admitted  ;  subject  as  they  must  ever  remain 
to  the  contingencies  of  inevitable  diversifica- 
tion. Horses  on  the  intervening  days,  dur- 
ing the  Jirst  d.wA  last  weeks  of  each  season, 
when  the  days  are  long  and  seasons  mild, 
should  be  taken  out  twice  a  day ;  for  in- 
stance, from  eight  to  nine  in  the  morning, 
and  from  four  to  five  in  the  afternoon  ;  giv- 
ing them  their  proper  portion  of  water  at 
^uoh  pond  qv  pool  of  soft  water  as  is  most 
remarkable  for  its  salubrious  properties  in 
the  neiglibourhood  of  residence.  Let  the 
exercise  be  moderate,  and  equally  divided 
before  and  after  the  water ;  remembering, 
as  already  observed,  to  regulate  the  length 
and  strength  of  the  exercise  by  the  condi- 
'i'lON  pf  the  horse. 
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If  he  is  of  high  spirit,  and  so  much  above 
his  work  that  he  increases  in  flesh,  indicating 
the  least  display  of  foulness  from  repletion, 
let  his  exercise  be  proportionably  extended  ; 
on  the  contrary,  if  the  subject  is  of  slender 
constitution,  lax  habit,  light  in  the  carcase, 
and  weak  appetite,  the  digestive  powers  must 
consequently  be  deficient,  and  proceedings 
regulated  accordingly  ;  becoming  entirely 
dependent  upon  cireuuxstances,  and  judi- 
cious superintendance. 

In  what  I  term  the  four  centrical  months 
of  the  hunting  season,  when  the  days  are  ex- 
ceedingly short,  and  the  weather  severe,  the 
mode  of  exercise  must  be  varied,  and  ren- 
dered subservient  tp  the  changes  that  occur  : 
taking  them  out  at  such  times  as  may  be 
found  most  convenient  under  difficulties  that 
frequently  arise.  The  rule,  however,  best 
adapted  to  general  practice  in  favourable 
Aveather,  is  to  let  them  have  their  exercise  at 
once,  and  that  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  be- 
tween, or  from,  the  hours  of  eleven  to  one ; 
equally  avoiding  the  chiUing  fogs  of  the 
morning,  and  damps  of  the  evening  ;  having 
it  always  in  remembrance,  that  when  pre-* 
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vented  (by  the  continuance  of  incessant  rain, 
or  deep  fall  of  snow  upon  the  ground)  from 
taking  them  out  at  all,  their  dressings  are 
increased,  and  patiently  persevered  in,  to  en- 
liven the  circulation,  promote  the  secretions 
and  evacuations,  as  the  only  substitute  for 
the  more  substantial  advantage  of  regular 
exercise. 

It  is.  a  case  too  frequently  observed,  and 
indeed  almost  generally  known,  that  the 
horses  of  gentlemen  are  sometimes  unluckily- 
subject,  in  all  weathers,  to  a  }>art  of  their 
exercise  at  the  door  of  an  obscure  alehouse ; 
for  however  hospitable  may  be  the  mansion  of 
the  master,  still  the  prevalence  of  ''  da^^ined 
custom"  has  rendered  it  so'  predominant, 
it  is  in  a  certain  degree  fashionable  with  those 
faithful  and  trusts/  servants,  who,  possessing 
neither  innate  principle,  nor  personal  grati- 
tude, render  the  most  valuable  property  of 
their  employers  dangerously  subservient  to 
the  paltry  inconsistency  and  gratification  of 
their  own  inclinations. 

Having  omitted,  upon  the  subject  of  dis- 
eased eyeSj  to  introduce  a  matter  of  opinion 
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that  should  have  appeared  with  more  pro- 
priety under  the  article  of  ''  shoeing/'  and 
frequent  ill  ilsage  of  smiths,  I  am  induced 
to  submit  it  to  consideration  before  I  take, 
leave  of  the  subject  before  us.  It  is  wha 
have  ever  thought  a  too  unjustifiable  and 
great  exertion  of  strength^  in  the  use  and 
twist  of  the  twitch,  when  a  horse  is  put  into 
that  excruciating  state  of  coercion  for  shoe- 
ing, or  any  other  operation.  In  this  extre« 
mity  of  pain  and  humiliation,  the  eyes  are 
frequently  observed  agitated,  even  to  the  ex- 
pulsion of  tears,  from  the  great  irritability 
and  greater  stimulation  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem ;  this  is  so  seldom  regulated  by  the  salu- 
tary interposition  of  judgment,  humanity,  and 
discretion,  that  I  shall  ever  retain  doubts, 
from  the  observation  I  have  made,  whether 
various  defects  in  the  eyes,  or  a  paralytic 
state  of  the  optic  nerves,  may  not  be  xmy 
commonly  produced  by  such  means,  when 
attributed  to  more  remote  causes. 
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ARE  those  in  general  performing  the  most 
laborious  work,  and  many  of  them  enjoying 
the  least  accurate  attention  of  any  in  the 
kingdom.  It  is,  in  fact,  matter  of  surprise, 
that  a  part  of  the  species  constituting  the 
very  basis  and  support  of  inland  commerce, 
the  only  means  of  expeditious  travelHng,  and 
the  advantages  of  general  convenience  in 
business  and  pleasure,  should  be  so  cruelly 
neglected,  or  indifferently  treated,  as  may  be 
plainly  perceived  (without  the  eyes  of  Argus) 
in  almost  every  i?in  and  a  variety  of  private 
f tables  in  every  part  of  England. 

Under  tliis  'description  come  by  much  the 
greater  part  of  all  the  horses  in  constant  use ; 
as  it  includes  carriage  horses  of  every  kind, 
roadsters,  and  hacks,  whether  of  gentle- 
men,   TRADESMEN,    Or   TRAVELLERS    (com- 

monly  called  riders)  ;  all  of  which  constitute 
an  infinity,  as  well  in  the  metropolis,  as  every 
part  of  thecountry,  A  very  great  proportion 
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of  these  derive  so  little  support  froih  the 
ocular  inspection  and  personal  care  of  their 
riders  or  drivers,  that  if  the  secret  interpo- 
sition of  Providence  did  not  influence  a  greater 
degree  of  assistance  in  their  favour,  tlian 
those  generally  do,  who  should  be  their  pro- 
tectors, more  poverty  and  bodily  destruc* 
tion  mubt  inevitably  ensu^^- 

Rules  for  selecting  horses  in  purchase  are 
so  plainly  inculcated  in  the  early  part  of  the 
former  volume,  that  they  claim  no  part  of 
our   present    attention  :  management,  with 
such  hints  only  as  appertain  to  the  tuition 
of  young  and  inexperienced  travellers,   will 
form  the   sum  total  of  arrangement  under 
this  head.     It  would  prove  matter  of  asto- 
nishment to  those  not  intimately  acquainted 
with  the   general  state,  condition,    and  ac- 
conmiodation  of  horses,    what   labour  they 
execute,  the  incredible  difficulties  they  sur^ 
mount,  the   incessant  fatigue  they  patiently 
endure,  and  the  little  they  subsist  on  in  the 
hands  of  hundreds^  who  feel  no  passion  but 
gain,  no  pride  but  insensibility. 

The  hordes  passing  under  the  denomina^ 
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tion  of  ROAD  HORSES  are  so  exceedingly  nu-^ 
merous  of  the  different  kinds,  that  a  distinct 
mode  of  treatment  for  each  particular  sort 
would  be  extending  the  subject  to  a  length 
beyond  the  wish  and  expectation  of  every 
reader.  Such  selection  may  therefore  be 
made  from  the  general  advice,  as  the  inquirer 
may  find  most  applicable  to  the  state  of  his 
horse  and  the  purpose  of  his  appropriation  ; 
though  the  instructions  may  be  considered 
as  more  consistently  adapted  to  saddle  and 
light  carriage  horses,  than  those  employed  in 
heavy  machines)  road  waggons,  and  the  infe- 
rior vehicles  in  constant  use. 

Previous  to  further  embarkation  upon  that 
part  of  the  subject,  it  may  not  prove  inap- 
plicable to  take  an  oblique  survey  of  those 
public  receptacles  known  by  the  appellation 
of  inns)  originally  intended  and  admirably 
calculated  for  the  convenience  and  accommo- 
dation of  travellers,  but  unfortunately,  like 
many  other  institutions  of  general  utihty, 
perverted  t©  the  worst  of  purposes  ,-  having 
become  so  numerous  (for  the  advantage  of 
theii:  LICENSED  contribution  to  government) 
that  they  find  it  convenient  to  practise  every 
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degree  of  imposition  and  every  species  of 
adulteration,  upon  the  plausible  plea  of  state- 
necessity  and  self-preservation. 

Of  these  houses  there  are  in  fact  but  two 
distinct  kinds  that  fall  within  the  necessary 
circumspection  and  remembrance  of  the  tra- 
veller ;  for  they  are  generally  in  the  opposite 
extreme  :  the  accommodations  of  one  class 
are  hospitable,  generous,  humane  and  conscien- 
tious ;  the  other,  execrable  to  every  excite- 
ment  of  indignation.  While  the  former 
are  exerting  every  nerve  to  acquire  subsistence 
and  obtain  approbation,  with  honesty  and 
unsullied  reputation  ;  the  latter  are  deriving 
indiscriminate  support  by  every  degree  of 
DECEPTION  witout  doors,  and  every  spe- 
cies of  PECUNIARY  oppression  within.  Ser- 
vants, it  is  a  maxim,  soon  acquire  the  virtues 
or  vices  of  their  employers,  if  they  indulge 
a  wish  to  retain  their  situations  ;  and  upon 
the  truth  of  that  ancient  adage,  ''  Birds  of  a 
feather  flock  together,"  where  you  find  the 
wish  to  please  predominant  in  the  master  or 
mistress,  you  immediately  observe  sympathe- 
tic assiduity  in  their  dependents  ;  and  this 
remark  will  hold  ^ood,  with  very  few  excep-^ 
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tions,  in  almost  every  inn  from  Yarmouth 
in  Norfolk,  to  the  Land's  End  in  Cornwall. 

Under  this  established  truths  it  is  also  aa 
additional  fact,  that  while  the  very  respect- 
able class,  whose  integrity  I  applaud,  and 
whose  assiduity  the  public  perceive  and  oro- 
tect,  are  obtaining  the  very  best  com  and 
hay  that  can  be  consumed  upon  the  premises 
w^ithout  respect  to  the  price  of  purchase  ;  not 
more  from  a  desire  to  promote  their  hourly 
increasing  reputation,  than  to  gratify  the 
happy  sensation  of  inherent  probity  ;  the  lat- 
ter are  constantly  procuring  the  hay  and  corn 
only,  that  can  be  purchased  at  the  very 
Low^EST  PRICE,  w^ithout  a  relative  Considera- 
tion to  quality,  conscience,  or  reputation, 

Happy  for  the  owners,  much  more  happy 
for  the  fatigued  and  dejected  horses,  if  either 
possess  the  good  fortune  or  sagacity  to  dis- 
cover the  internal  comforts  by  external  ap- 
pearance ;  nor  can  I  conceive  it  w^ould  be 
bad  policy  in  the  very  great  numbers  who 
constantly  travel,  if  they  w^ere  to  obtain  by 
petition  to  parliament  a  legal  injunction,  ihdit 
the   SIGN    without  should  be  strictly  emble- 

VOL.  II.  2a 
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matic  of  the  treatment  within ;  and  these  not 
corresponding,  should  be  punished  with  the 
loss  of  licence,  upon  respectable  informatioUc 
As  it  is,  influenced  by  the  power  of  external 
purity,  we  enter  the  gates  of  ''  an  Angel/' 
and  in  a  few  minutes  repentantly  perceive 
we  have  been  induced  to  encounter  a  Devil. 
Where  we  are  taught  to  expect  meekness 
from  '^  THE  Lamb^"  we  freq.uently  find  the 
ferocity  of  a  Lion.  At  the  ''  head  of  a 
King,''  vv^e  meet  accommodations  for  a 
CoBLER.  At  a'' Castle,"  themannersof  a 
Cottage.  Atthe  '-Rose,"  wearesurrounded 
with  Thorns  ;  and  at  the  ''  White  Raven*' 
we  discover  a  Rook. 

Returning,  however,  from  a  slight  digres- 
sion to  the  subject  in  agitation,!  must  confess,^ 
ostlers  are  a  very  useful  body  of  men  in- 
dividually considered  ;  but  long  experience 
and  attentive  observation  have  rendered  it  an 
invariable  rule  with  me,  to  adopt  ^he  good 
old  maxim  of  "  never  trusting  th^m  farther 
than  I  can  see  them  ;"  and  this  upon  the  re- 
collection of  ?i  false  manger  having  been  dis- 
covered at  a  principal  inn  in  the  town  of  my 
nativity,  in  the  days  of  juvenility  ;  and  the 
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con^esponding  declarationof  a  legerdemain 
ADVENTURER  (at  that  time  most  applicably 
in  exhibition)  whose  salutary  caution  I  have 
ever  retained:    ''  Look   sharp,  for  \i  your 
eyes  are  not  quicker  than  7ny  hands,  I  shall 
certainly  deceive  you."     This  is  a  species  of 
deception  so  constantly  practised,  and  so  hap- 
pily enjoyed  by  the  performers,  that  I  make  . 
it  an  invariable  rule  (by  personal  attendance) 
to  shield  myself  from  the  mortifying  reflec- 
tion of  so  much  imposition  upon  my  pocket 
or  my  understanding. 

It  should  be  considered  that  road  horses 
of  every  demomination  are,  from  their  con- 
stant work  and  great  utility,  entitled  to  a  pro- 
portional degree  of  care  and  attention  with 
the  most  valuable  horses  in  the  kingdom  ;  , 
for  though  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  (but 
evidently  improper)  they  should  be  in  the 
same  high  state  of  condition  as  horses  appro- 
priated to  the  higher  spheres  of  racing  and 
hunting,  yet  there  is  a  certain  systematic 
uniformity  in  their  mode  of  treatment,  that, 
regularly  adhered  to,  will  prove  equally  ad- 
vantao'eous  with  one  class,  as  the  almost  un- 
bounded  circumspection  so  earnestly  recom- 
mended with  the  other. 
2  A  2 
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For  instance,  very  warm  stables  and  a  pro- 
fusion of  body  cloths  are  to  be  avoided,  with 
horses  that  are  necessarily  destined  to  enter  a 
variety  upon  the  road  inconstant  travelling; 
encountering  the  extremes  of  heat  and  coldy 
the  indifference  of  aliment,  the  various  kind* 
of  water,  and  different  modes  of  treatment* 
Many  of  these,  although  not  in  the  imme- 
diate need  of  such  large  portions  of  nu- 
triment as  those  in  the  habit  of  more 
violent  exertions ;  yet  they  are  entitled  to 
all  the  useful  minutia3  of  stable  discipline, 
that  so  clearly  contribute  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  health,  in  horses  of  a  superior  de- 
scription. 

Horses  coming  under  the  denomination  of 
ROAD  HORSES,  or  couimou  hacks,  in  occa- 
sional excursions  and  diurnal  domestic  em- 
ployment, will  support  themselves  in  good 
state  (with  moderate  gentle  work)  upon 
three  feeds  of  corn  ;  on  the  contrary,  horses 
of  every  kind,  in  constant  work  and  exer- 
tions of  magnitude,  (as  incessant  journeying, 
or  travelling  post)  must  be  supplied,  at  least ^ 
with  a  peck  of  corn  a  day.  Large  and 
strong    cairiage    horses  in    perpetual   Vork 
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will  require  considerably  more,  or  become 
emaciated  by  loss  of  flesh  in  frequent  per- 
spiration. These  rules  are  offered  as  a  kind 
of  general  standard  ;  they  must,  however,  re- 
main subject  to  the  conditional  regulations 
of  those  who  become  individually  interested 
iu  the  event, 

,  There  are  numerous  causes  to  be  assigned, 
why  horses  constantly  used  in  travelling  (par- 
ticularly in  the  winter)  and  subject  to  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  different  stabling  upon  the 
roads,  mostly  bear  the  appearance  of  inva- 
lids, and  look  so  very  different  from  those 
kept  under  a  systematic  and  invariable  mode 
of  management  in  private  stables.  The  de- 
grees of  deception,  and  various  ills  they  have 
to  encounter  in  many  inns,  are  absolutely 
incredible  to  those  Unacquainted  with  the 
arts  in  fashionable  practice  :  the  destructive 
negligence  of  ostlers,  the  badness  of  hay,  the 
hardness  of  pump  water,  and  what  is  still 
more  to  be  lamented,  the  scarcity  of 
CORN,  render  it  a  matter  of  astonishment  how 
they  are  enabled  to  perform  journeys  of  such 
an  amazing  extent  as  they  are  perpetually 
destined  to. 
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By  way  of  prelude  to  the  instructions  I 
conceive  requisite  to  form  the  mind  of 
every  young  and  inexperienced  traveller, 
it  cannot  be  considered  inapplicable  to 
strengthen  the  inculcation  by  a  short  re- 
cital of  an  introductoi*y  fact  that  not  long 
since  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  my 
present  residence,  where  a  farmer  enjoyed 
his  moiety  of  land  at  a  very  easy  rent,  under 
an  excellent  landlord,  and  no  immoderate 
oppression  from  parochial  taxes  ;  and  though 
he  was  universally  known  to  be  an  honest, 
industrious  man,  yet  repeated  harvests  pro- 
duced nothing  but  additional  deficiencies:  in 
short  circumstances  became  annually  more 
and  more  contracted,  till  dire  necessity 
compelled  him  to  relinquish  both  land  and 
habitation,  without  having  it  in  his  power  to 
accuse  Providence  of  severity,  or  himself 

of  NEGLECT. 

He  was  soon  succeeded,  at  an  advanced 
rent,  by  a  man  who  was  equally  honest, 
sober,  and  industrious  with  himself;  who 
continued  plodding  on  under  the  happy 
consolation  of  finding  every  harvest  produce 
additional  gain  and  accumulation  of  profit. 
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As  FAME  is  seldom  erroneous  in  this  parti^ 
cular,  his  predecessor,  hearing  of  his  success, 
under  a  considerable  advance  of  rent,  took 
the  hberty  of  calling  upon  him  with  a 
blunt  but  honest  apology  "  for  asking  so 
impertinent  a  question  ;  but  it  was,  to  be 
informed  how  he,  who  had  the  farm  at  a 
much  easier  rent,  could  not  even  pay  that 
rent  and  subsist  his  family  with  all  his  care 
and  ceconomy ;  while  his  successor  was  not 
only  evidently  doing  this,  but  daily  increas- 
ing his  stock  from  the  superflux  ?"  When 
the  other  i^eplied,  that  the  whole  art  of  his 
success  and  improvement  of  the  premises 
consisted  in  nothing  more  than  an  invariable 
adherence  to  tico  xcords  and  their  conse- 
quence ;  that  when  his  predecessor  held  the 
farm,  a  too  implicit  confidence  in  and  reli- 
ance upon  his  servants  led  him  into  unex- 
pected and  INVISIBLE  losses.  You,  sayshe, 
always  ordered  your  dependents  to  ^'  Go" 
and  do  this,  that^  or  the  other  ;  my  plan  is 
the  very  same  as  yours  in  every  other  re- 
spect but  this  ;  from  the  first  hour  of  my 
coming  into  the  farm  it  has  been  my  con- 
stant maxim  to  say,  ''  Let's  go  ;''  the  effect 
of  which  has  evidently  occasioned  the  very 
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wide  difference  between  your  circumstance^ 
and  7nine, 

There  certainly  can  be  no  doubt  but  the 
farmer's  excellent  maxim  should  be  adopted 
by  all  those  who  rely  too  much  upon  the  af- 
fected diligence  of  ostlers,  and  pretended  fide- 
lity of  servants,  without  a  single  consistent 
refl^''tion  upon  the  cause  of  their  approaching 
every  day  nearer  to  poverty.  For  my  own 
part,  I  am  not  at  all  ashamed  to  acknowledge, 
if  my  horses  are  in  higher  condition  as  to  ex- 
ternal appearance,  stronger  in  the  chase,  or 
more  respectable  upon  the  road  than  my 
neighbour's,  it  is  only  to  be  attributed  to  the 
admirable  admonition  of  ^^  Let's  go/'  under 
which  incredible  advantage  of  personal  super^ 
intendance  I  become  security  for  the  certain 
execution  of  my  own  orders. 

This  to  the  inattentive  or  inconsiderate 
inay  savour  too  strong  of  rigidity,  and  seem 
striking  too  much  at  the  characters  of 
servants  in  general  ;  however,  the  more 
prudent  and  discriminating  will  know  in 
what  degree  to  admit  the  exception,  con- 
cluding  there   may  be   some  entitled  to   a 
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proper  extension  of  confidence  ;  though  tsL^ 
ken  in  the  aggregate,  the  proportion  is  so 
exceedingly  inferior^  that  well-bought  expe- 
rience amply  justifies  me  in  the  opinion, 
that  the  greater  number  of  dependants  there 
are  retained  in  any  one  family,  (however 
small  the  scale,  or  extensive  the  establish- 
ment) the  more  the  employer  becomes  the 
hourly  prey  of  plunder  and  imposition. 

Habituated  to  a  belief  of  this  fact,  which 
it  is  beyond  the  power  of  either  argument 
or  sophistry  to  disprove,  I  have  long  held 
in  retention  two  excellent  maxims  (originally 
from  high  authority)  that  constitute  a  useful 
TRIO,  in  conjunction  with  the  emphatical 
precept  of  the  farmer.  That  of  "  never 
putting  off  tilb  to-morroxi)  what  can  be  done 
to-day  /*  or,  "  letting  another  do  for  you 
what  you  can  do  for  yourself*  These  rules 
conditionally  adhered  to,  as  much  as  cir- 
cumstances, situation,  and  relative  conside- 
rations will  admit,  would,  I  believe,  have 
saved  from  ruin,  thousands  who  have  been 
depredated  by  the  villainy  of  servants,  and 
now  lament,  in  the  most  distressing  indi- 
gence, their  former  inadvertency. 
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These  admonitions  are  introduced  merely 
as  a  mirror  worthy  the  accurate  inspection 
and  remembrance  of  those  inconsistent  be- 
ings,  who,    dismounting    at    the    different 
inns    upon    a    journey,    give    their   conse- 
quential instructions  to  an  ostler,  or  perhaps 
a   stable    boy,   and    never    condescend    even 
to  look    upon  the   poor  animal    again,  till 
necessarily  produced  for  the  continuance  of 
his  journey,  at  the  end  of  twelve,   twenty- 
four,  or  eight-and-forty  hours.     This  almost 
incredible  insensibility  and  self-importance 
brings  to  memory  the  pomposity  of  a  medi- 
cal student  fresh  from  the  trammels  of  hos- 
pital attendances  and   lectures  upon  oste- 
ology ;   whose   head    w^as    so    replete  with 
anatomical  phraseology,  that  his  mouth  was 
never  permitted  to  open  but  in  a  display  of 
professional  ability.     For,   riding  into  one 
of  the  principal  inns,  in  the  first  town  in  the 
county,  and  alighting  from  a  poney  of  small 
dimensions,  he  vociferously  reiterated  the  ap-- 
pellation  of  ''  Ostler  V'—"  Sir!"— '^  Di- 
vest  my  horse  of  his  integuments  /'' 

Of   the     self-same     dignity    was     poor 
WiGNELL,    an  inferior  actor,   bull  ^'  stock 
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ting,'"   of  Covent-garden    Theatre  for  many 
years,    whose  stage-consequence  became  so 
habitual  to  him,  he  could   never  be  divested 
of  it   in  the    most   trifling    occurrences   of 
common    life.      At    tht^    conclusion    of  the 
winter  season,  when    making    his   itinerant 
excursion  to  join  a  company   in   the  coun- 
try for  the    summer,   he   dismounted  at  an 
inn    upon    the    road,    and,   ordering  proper 
proportions    of   corn     and    water    for    the 
BUCEPHALUS    on    which    he  rode,    enjoyed 
himself  most  luxuriously  upon  the  best  to  be 
produced.     When  satiated    w^ith   good  liv- 
ing,   he  deposited    his    pecuniary  compen- 
sation, and,  sallying  forth,   exclaimed  most 
.    theatrically  for  the    "  Ostler;   ''  who  ap- 
pearing,   the    guest  approached    him    with 
his    whip    clenched    in    his    hand,     (in  the 
manner  of  a  truncheon,    like   the  ghost  in 
Hamlet,)    still   continuing  to  call  upon  the 
'*  Ostler."    The   ostler,    recovering   from 
the  first  surprise,  ventured,  after  some  trifling 
hesitation,   to  answer,   but   with   doubt  and 
disinay,  ''  Sir  T' — ''  When  my  steed  has  put 
a  period   to  his   provender,     produce    him." 
This  was  a  thunder-stroke   to  a  man   little 
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read  in  scripture,  and  a  stranger  to  heroics, 
particularly  when  accompanied  with  tragic 
EMPPHASis  and  elocution.  John,  not 
knowing,  and  not  being  able  to  divine,  the 
meaningof  this  majestic  injunction,  scratched 
his  head,  and,  tremblingly,  re-echoed,  '*  Si- 
Si-R  !" — ''  When  my  steed  has  put  a  period 
to  his  provender,  produce  him/' — ''  Upon 
my  soul,  Sir,  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  T* 
— ''  Why,  you  scoundrel  !  when  my  horse 
has  eaten  his  corn,  bring  him  out  of  the  sta- 
ble.'* Whether  he  had  really  been  put  in 
possession  of  any  corn  at  all,  was   matter  of 

no  PERSONAL  CONCERN    to    pOOr  WlGNELL, 

provided  he  had  the  immaculate  assurance  of 
the  ostler,  that  it  was  all  consumed  ;  and 
this,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  is  the 
invariable  custom  of  numbers,  who,  des- 
stitute  of  the  finer  feelings,  and  perfect 
strangers  to  the  enlivening  rays  of  hu- 
manity, are  open  to  no  other  sensation 
than  the  predominant  gratification  of  self- 
preservation. 

Returning,   however,  to  tlie  management 
of  Road  Horses,    \vhether  on  a  journey  of 
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continuance,  or  in  their  daily  work  at  home, 
and  resident  in  their  own  stables,  the  same 
care  and  attention  are  equally  necessary  ;  I 
have  ever  (feelingly)  found,  servants  at 
home  require  the  same  circumspection  and 
superintendence  as  ostlers  abroad  ;  and 
happy  that  man,  ii  one  there  is,  who  througlt 
life  has  had  well-founded  reason  to  be  of  a 
different  opinion  ;  if  so  he  is  entitled  to  my 
best  congratulations  for  possessing  so  valu- 
able a  novelty. 

Horses  of  tliis  description  have  every  claim 
with  others  to  the  same* regularity  of  stable- 
discipline  ;  they  should  be  at  all  times  as 
equally  prepared  for  a  journey,  as  their  su- 
periors for  the  chase  ;  the  saddle  has  as  great 
a  right  to  be  complete,  and  sit  easy,  and 
the  shoes  to  be  as  firm  as  tlie  first  hunter's 
in  the  kingdom.  They  are  at  all  times  en- 
titled to  substantial  dressing,  good  soft  water, 
and  proper  exercise  ;  their  legs  and  heels 
to  be  well  washed  from  dirt,  and  rubbed 
dry,  in  the  winter  season  ;  their  feet  to  be 
picked,  stopped,  and  Itoofs  oiled,  at  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year  ;   and  their  hay  and  corn  as 
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methodically  given,  and  as  good  in  its  kind 
(if  possible  to  be  obtained,  which  in  most 
inns  it  is  not)  as  to  those  of  superior  qua- 
lifications. And  these  peculiar  atteiUions  be- 
come the  more  necessary,  if  the  owner,  from 
that  innate  monition  that  is  an  ornament 
to  human  nature,  or  the  prevalence  of 
fashion  in  external  appearance,  wishes  him 
to  move  witli  pleasure  to  himself,  and  credit 
to  his  master. 

There    are   various    matters     of    general 
concern,   that   require    a   little    animadver- 
sion ;     first,    the  indiscreet   act    of  riding  a 
horse  to  the  end  of  his  journey  in  a  state  of 
violent  perspiration,    to  be  then  led   about 
in    the   hands    of   an    ostler,     till  he    cools  ; 
and  this  at  all  times  of  the  year,  without 
the  least  respect  to  seasons.     The  absurdity 
is   so   palpable   under  the  defined  effect  of 
obstructed  perspiration,  so  repeatedly  intro-- 
duced,that  an  additional  line  is  not  required 
upon  the  subject ;  but  that  the  inconsistency 
of  such  practice  may  more   forcibly  affect 
those   who    persevere    only   from     inadver- 
tency, and  others  who  are  sufficiently  lium- 
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ble  to  imbibe  instruction  ;  let  it  be  perfectly 
uDderstood,  that  any  man  riding  very  fast, 
without  a  substantial  reason,  is  never  by  'the 
impartial  spectator  taken  for  a  king  or  a 
conjurer. 

But  lest  my  unsupported   opinion  should 
have   no   weisfht  with    such    highflying 
gentry,  I  beg  to  advance  a  sensible  remark 
of  a  neighbouring  friend  (very  recently  made) 
who  in  a  serious  conversation,   assured  me, 
''  he  never  saw  a  man  gallop  into  or  out  of  a 
town,    but    he    was    clearly  convinced,   the 
horse  was  not  his  own,  or  the  rider  was  either 
a  fool  ox  a  madman  y     To    this  very  fair  and, 
candid    inference,    I    am    induced   to   add 
anotlier  corroboration  of  public  opinion  upon 
v/hat  they  conceive  the  most  striking  proof 
of  their  courage  and  respectability.     An  old 
farmer,  w  ithin  three  miles   of  my  own  resi- 
dence,   having   dismissed    a  brother   of  the 
faculty    who  formerly  attended  his  family,, 
gave  me  this  very  concise  reason  for  so  doing  r 
''  I  did  not  choose  he  should  attend  my  fa-- 
mily  any  longer,     for '  he   always    rides  so 
fast^  I  am  sure  he  never  thinks."     Is  it 
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possible,  can  it  be  hardly  credible,  that  any 
rational  composition,  after  giving  these  truths 
(that  have  fallen  from  old  and  experienced 
observers)  a  moment's  reflection  will  ever  lay 
himself  open  to  the  severity  of  sarcasms,  or 
rather  just  contemptuous  reproofs,  that  in- 
stantly constitute  him  a  fool  or  a  madman 
in  the  eyes  of  all  the  world  ?  Under  consi- 
derations of  so  much  weight,  I  can  have 
but  little  doubt  that  every  random  traveller^ 
(not  totally  callous  to  the  dictates  of  pru- 
dence and  discretion)  to  whose  rumination 
these  hints  may  become  subservient,,  will, 
in  future,  divest  himself  of  his  aei?ostatic 
FUROR  ;  and  conclude  his  stage  or  journey 
by  such  gradual  declination  of  speed  for  the 
last  two  or  three  miles,  as  may  bring  his 
horse  toterahhj  cool  into  the  proper  receptacle, 
without  persevering  in  a  public  proof  of 
folly,  always  productive  of  danger  and  cer- 
tain contempt. 

As  it  is  so  evidently  proper  to  ride  a  horse 
very  moderately  at  the  conclusion  of  a- 
journey,  so  it  must  prove  equally  necessary 
at  the  beginning.     When  a  horse  is  brought 
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out  of  the  stable  with  the  stomach  and  hi- 
testines  expanded  with  food  and  excrement, 
he  cannot  encounter  rapid  exertion  with- 
out much  difficulty  and  temporary  inconve- 
nience, till  the  intestinal  accumulation  is  con- 
siderably reduced  and  carried  off  by  repeated 
evacuations  ;  the  work  of  digestion  should 
also  be  gradually  effected  to  relieve  the  sto- 
mach, and  take  from  the  pressure  that  must 
inevitably  fall  upon  the  lobes  of  the  lungs, 
(restraining  ther  natural  elasticity)  under 
wiiich  the  horse  must  move  with  a  load  of 
disquietude  till  such  weight  is  progressively 
removed. 

The  certainty  of  this  fact  every  reader  of 
no  more  than  common  sagacity  will  discover, 
without  further  information  from  me ;  when 
I  refer  him  to  his  recollection,  for  the  great 
difficulty  a  horse  encounters,  when  put  into 
HASTY  ACTION,  after  receiving  his  portion 
of  food  and  rvater,  either  at  morning,  noon, 
of  night.  From  this  remark  directly  branches 
another,  equally  worthy  the  consideration 
of  travellers ;  that  is,  the  almost  universal 
absurdity  of  giving,  or  rather  orderingy 
their  horses  a  pail  of  cold  water    (usually 

VOL.  n.  2  b 
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in  inn  j^ards  from  the  pump)  in  the  morning, 
sometimes  before,  (which  is  ridiculous  in  the 
exti-eme)  but  generally  immediately  after  they 
have  swallowed  their  corn  ;  upon  an  errone- 
ous supposition,  that  upon  such  accumu- 
lated STUFFING,  they  will  be  enabled  to 
surmount  all  the  difficulties  of  a  lons^  and 
fatiguing  journey. 

Upon  the  inconsistency  of  this  practice,  I 
beg  to  appeal  only  to  the  unprejudiced  re- 
membrance of  those  who  have  unthinkingly 
adopted  it^  whether  horses  thus  loaded,  do 
not  travel  for  some  m.iles  w^ith  the  greatest 
seeming  labour  and  inconvenience.  Admitting 
this  position  without  a  single  exception,  there 
cannot  be  a  remainingdoubt;,  but  those  horses, 
commencing  their  journey,  almost  immedi- 
ately after  the  stomach  becomes  expanded 
with  the  accustomed  portion  of  hay  and  corn, 
had  with  much  more  propriety  proceed  a  few 
lililcs  gently  on  the  road,  and  take  their  water 
at  a  soft  STANDING  poND^or  POOL,  when 
the  frame  (by  preceding  evacuations)  is  more 
adapted  to  receive  it.  But  even  in  this  al- 
ternative, proper  discrimination  is  absolutely 
necessary ;  for  Jiorse^^  eitlier  on  a  journey  or 
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in  common  exercise,  should  never  be  per- 
mitted to  drink  at  all  in  sharp  shalloxv  streams^ 
that  run  over  a  rusty  gravel,  or  through  a 
black  peaty  soil ;  they  are  equally  harsh,  and 
seldom  or  never  fail  to  have  a  severe  effect 
upon  the  intestinal  canal,  in  producing  fret 
or  colic  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  set-* 
ting  the  coat,  by  a  sudden  coUapsion  of  the 
cutaneous  pores,  in  a  few  minutes  after 
use. 

To  enumerate  the  minutiae  of  manage- 
ment, and  brins][  it  into  a  concise  and  single 
point  of  view,  I  heartily  (and  upon  experi- 
mental proof  of  the  advantage)  recommend 
every  person  upon  a  journey,  whether  long  or 
shorty  who  takes  up  his  temporary  residence 
AT  iNMvS,  to  make  it  his  invariable  rule  to 
SEE  (by  either  himself  or  servant)  that  his 
horses  are  dressed,  fed,  and  watered  ;  their 
heels  washed,  feet  stopped,  hoofs  oiled,  and 
liis  equipments,  or  apparatus,  whether  for 
riding  or  driving,  examined  as  to  their  safety, 
every  night  or  morning,  if  not  at  every  stage  ; 
perhaps  the  latter  may  always  prove  the 
most  eligible  for  those  who  will  compound, 
ata  verv  trifling:  de^Tee  of  additional  trouble, 

2  B  2 
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to    avoid    the    possibility    of    unexpected 
danger  or  disappointment. 

To  ensure  the  execution  of  all  which,  with 
the  less  reluctance  on  the  part  of  your  depen- 
dants, let  it  be  ever  predominant  in  the  mind, 
*^  to  do  as  you  would  be  done  unto;"  libe- 
rality, judiciously  exerted,  is  the  best  secu- 
rity for  a  cheerful  execution  of  your  wishes. 
It  should  be  forcibly  impressed  upon  the  mind 
of  every  traveller,  w  ho  wishes  to  become  a 
guest  of  respectability,  that  '^  the  labourer 
is  worthy  of  his  hire,"  and  the  hope  of  re- 
ward sweetens  labour.  Upon  the  ostler, 
the  WAITER,  and  the  chambermaid,  de- 
pends not  only  your  coi>*fort  but  your  safety  ; 
<ind  it  is  so  completely  in  thojimction  of'  thr 
trio,  to  render  your  armed  chair  easy,  or  re- 
plete with  the  thorns  of  disquietude,  that  it 
will  be  not  only  necessary  you  treat  them 
vitii  becoming  civility,  divested  of  the  dis- 
gusting pride  of  personal  ostentation  ;  but 
take  care  to  bestow  such  expressive  marks  of 
your  approbation,  as  will  sufficiently  in- 
fluence them  to  consider  you,  upon  every 
future  occasion,  more  the  domestic  friend 
than  the  casual  stronger. 
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In  pecuniary  compensations  of  this  kind 
it  is  ridiculous  to  be  on  the  penurious  side 
of  gratification  ;  a  single  shilling  very  fre- 
quently, IN  THEIR  OPINION,    COUStitutCS  the 

line  pf  distinction  between  ''  a  ^gentleman" 
and  ''  A  BLACKGUARD  ;'*  then  who  would 
encounter 

*'  The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit  of  i\v  unworthy  takes," 

when  "^  a  good  name,"  with  a  profusion  of 
adulation,  may  be  purchased  for  so  paltry 
a  consideration  ?  In  short,  although  the  ex- 
penses attendant  upon  the  conveniences  of 
such  receptacles  constitute  a  tax  of  enormity, 
yet,  if  j^ou  wish  to  insure  your  own  comfort, 
with  the  safety  of  your  horse,  you  have  no 
alternative  but  to  consider  them  debts  of 
honour  that  must  be  paid. 

Before  we  bid  adieu  to  the  subject  of  Road 
Horses,  it  cannot  prove  inapplicable  to  intro- 
duce a  few  remarks  upon  the  inconsistency  of 
washing  the  bodies  of  post'  ai^d  stage  horses 
all  over  with  cold  water,  so  soon  as  they  are 
taken  out  of  their  harness,  when  in  the  high- 
est state  of  perspiration,     'fhis  custom  is 
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become  so  universal, that  we  perceive  its  adop- 
tion in  almost  every  inn-yard  of  eminence 
through  the  kingdom  :  that  I  may,  however, 
avoid  the  accusation  of  rashly  condemning  a 
practice  so  numerously  supported,  I  shall 
only  start  such  matters  of  opinion  for  due  de^ 
liberation,  as  may  more  materially  concern 
those  interested  in  the  consequence. 

That  is,  whether  it  is  possible  to  believe, 
after  a  moment's  reflection,  that  a  horse 
who  has  gone  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  miles, 
with  great  exertion,  and  is  brought  in  with 
the  perspirable  matter  passing  off  in  streams, 
can  be  completely  plunged  into  a  torrent  of 
COLD  WATER,  without  at  least  the  very  great 
probabiiiti/  oi  destrucUve  consequences,  from 
instantaneously  closing  the  cuticular  pores, 
and  inevitably  locking  up  the  whole  mass  of 
secreted  perspirative  matter  in  a  state  of 
temporary  stagnation  } 

In  this  unnatural  shock  tlie  constitution 
becomes  the  criterion  of  decision,  the  whole 
aspect  depending  entirely  upon  the  state  of  the 
blood  :  if  the  horse  should  be  luckily  free  from 
every  trait  of  disease,  and  rather  befoxv  th^n 
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uhove  himself  in  condition,  displaying  a  state 
of  purity  in  appearance,  Nature  may,  undei* 
such  favourable  circumstances,  prove  herself 
adequate  to  the  task  of  absorption,  and  it  may- 
be again  received  into  the  circulation,  no 
ill  consequences  becoming  perceptible  ;  but 
should  the  vessels  have  been  before  overload- 
ed, and  the  blood  in  a  state  of  viscidity, 
very  great  danger  must  inevitably  ensue  ;  for 
the  perspirative  matter,  thus  pre ter naturally- 
thrown  upon  the  circulation,  after  acquirhig 
by  its  stagnation  a  proportional  tenacity, 
must  render  the  whole  system  liable  to  sudden 
inflammation  upon  increasing  the  blood's 
motion  to  the  least  deiiree  of  velocitv. 

To  the  persuasive  force  of  these  probable^ 
effects,  I  have  long  sinc>e  become  the  greater 
convert,  by  attentively  adverting  to  the  great 
number  of  those  horses  that  so  suddenly 
drop  dead  upon  the  road,  in  the  very,  next 
stage  after  having  undergone  sxich  unnatural 
ablution.  To  the  rational  or  scientific  ol)- 
server,  the  cause  of  these  deaths  does  not  re- 
quire a  momentary  investigation  ;  the  system 

of     CIRCULATION,        DERIVATION,       REPLE- 

T10N5  and  REVULSION,  are  too  we  J  under- 
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stood  to  hesitate  a  moment  in  pronouncing 
such  sudden  deaths  to  be  generally  occasioned 
by  the  means  already  assigned  :  the  physical 
process  of  which  repulsion  of  per.spirative 
matter,  and  its  effects  upon  various  habits, 
are  too  minutely  explained  under  the  heads 
of  different  diseases  in  many  parts  of  our 
former  volume,  to  render  further  disquisition 
in  the  least  necessary. 

Forray  own  part,  ever  open  to  intellectual 
improvement,  and  constantly  courting  con- 
viction, I  most  anxiously  wish  to  be  inforj^ned 
through  the  channel  of  systematic  impartia- 
lity, what  can  be  hoped,  wished,  or  expected 
from  a  proceeding  so  entirely  new  ;  that  can- 
not be  more  consistently  obtained  by  the  ut- 
most extent  of  friction,  properly  persevered  in, 
with  the  usual  modes  of  wisping,  brush- 
ing, and  CLEANING,  as  in  general  use  in 
almostevery  stable  of  uniformity  in  the  king- 
dom. Nor  can  I  at  all  conceive,  as  every 
thing  that  can  be  required  relative  to  condi- 
tion, labour,  and  appearance,  is  to  be  effected 
by  means  divested  of  danger,  why  such  un- 
justifiable modes  need  be  brought  into  prac- 
tice, without  a  single  consistent  idea  to  j  ustify 
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their  introduction  for  either  improvement  or 
utihty. 

Having  formerly  made  some  few  observa- 
tions upon  the  convenience  of  public  repo- 
sitories for  the  sale  of  horses  by  auction,  I 
am  induced,  from  a  recent  discovery,  to  add 
a  single  remark  upon  one  of  their  local  laxvs, 
indicative  of  great  apparent  probity  in  the 
proprietors  of  such  receptacles,  but  replete 
with  danger  to  those  who  consign  valuable 
horses  for  sale,  should  tiie  rules  so  made  be 
perserved  in.  Since  the  publication  of  my 
former  volume,  a  friend  (upon  my  making 
an  occasional  journey  to  London)  begged  me 
to  execute  the  commission  of  sellins:  a  sound 
five-year-old  mare  at  one  of  the  most  fashion- 
able repositories  in  the  metropolis.  Reaching 
London  the  day  preceding  the  sale,  and  giving 
my  instructions,  I  returned  in  the  morning, 
and  after  amusing  myself  upon  different  parts 
of  the  premises,  accidently  approached  the 
pulpit;  upon  which  Avas  fixed  literary  in- 
formation, ''  That  persons  selHng  horses, WAR- 
rantilD  sound,  on  a  Monday,  were  entitled 
to  the  money  on  Friday,  and  those  so  sold 
^nd   warranted   on  a  Thursday,  might  receive 
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payment  on  the  following  Monday ;  if,  in  the 
mean  time,  such  horse  or  horses  were  not  re- 
turned as  unsound/'  The  palpable  absur- 
dity of  propositions  so  ridiculous  and  unjust 
instantly  deranged  all  my  premeditated  plan 
of  proceeding  ;  for,  upon  re-considering  my 
commission,  and  the  conditions  of  sale,  I  found 
if  the  mare  was  sold  at  the  hammer,  I  had  not 
only  to  make  a  waiting  job  of  four  days  in 
London  for  payment,  but  the  chance  of  a 
LAME  MARE  at  the  expiration  of  that  time 
instead  of  the  money  :  for  the  purchaser, 
possessing  the  privilege  of  riding  her  for  so 
long,  might  so  do  to  any  distance,  or  any 
degree  of  distress  ;  and  not  approving  her  in 
every  action,  had  only  to  confer  the  favour 
of  a  blozv  upon  any  particular  part,  to  occa- 
sion temporary  pain  and  limping,  that  might 
justify  a  return  under  the  plea  of  unsoundness, 
rendering  the  seller  a  dupe  to  the  force  of 
credulity,  and  reposi^ouial  integrity. 

Under  the  weight  of  indignation  that 
naturally  arose  from  serious  reflections  upon 
such  an  evident  want  of  consistency  in  mu- 
tual conditions,  that,  we  are  naturally  to  con- 
clude,  SHOULD  fix  the  standard  of  equity. 
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and  prevent  unfair  preponderation  in  favour 
of  either  buyer  or  seller  ;  I  returned  the  mare 
to  the  owner  without  exposing  her  to  sale, 
with  an  invariable  determination,  never  to  sell 
a  horse  of  even  ten  pounds  value,  where 
the  purchaser  may  not  only  possess  the  privi- 
lege, but  sufficient  time,  to  render  him  a  com- 
plete cripple  by  hard  riding  or  bad  manage- 
ment, leaving  me  no  consolation  but  my  own 
acquiescence  and  extreme  folly  for  repent- 
ance. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  very  tedious 
and  expensive  litigations  that  have  been  car- 
ried on  in  our  courts  of  law,  upon  the  subject 
of  horses  ^xoYinguusound  some  time  after  sale 
and  delivery,  I  think  it  necessary  (after  pro- 
per reference  to  the  definition  of  the  word 
*^  SOUND,"  in  the  early  part  of  the  former 
volume)  to  introduce  my  own  method  of  dis- 
posal, where  I  conceive  the  horse  to  be  per- 
fectly healthy  and  entirely  sound  at  the  mp^ 
jnent  of  delivery, 

A  learned  peer  upon  one  bench  may,  un- 
der sanction  of  an  eminent  situation,  and  the 
advantage   of  coining   a  new   Imv  to  answer 
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every  particular  purpose,  dictatorially  insinu- 
ate to  a  jury.  *'  that  a  horse  should  continue 
sound  for  a  certain  number  of  days,  weeks ^ 
or  months,  after  the  purchase  ;"  and  fix  upon 
a  stipulated  sum  foi'  what  he  has  condescend- 
ed to  term  a  ''  sound  price  ;''  ascertaining 
such  opinion  an  invariable  criterion  for  all 
future  decisions  at  Westminster-Hall :  or  a 
worthy  baron  upon  another,  *' that  a  man 
may  laiofully  correct  his  wife  with  a  stick 
no  bi«(2fer  than  his  thumb/*  But  how- 
ever  accurate  such  calculations  may  have 
been  made  by  the  very  high  and  respectable 
authorities  I  allude  to,  they  cannot  be  more 
free  from  casual  exceptions,  than  the  great 
infinity  of  rules  where  Exceptions  are  aU 
ways  admitted. 

However,  as  I  confess  mj^self  one  of  those 
never  implicity  bound  merely  by  matter  of 
opinion,  with  an  utter  aversion  to  disposing  of 
horses  in  Westminster-Hall,  and  experimen- 
tally convinced  how  very  suddenly  horses/?/// 
'lame  without  a  visible  cause  ;  as  well  as  how 
freq  uentl)^  they  are  attacked  with  acute  disease 
and  rapidhj  carried  of  \^A\\\o\\i  any  particular 
reason  to  be  recollected,  eten  from  dissec-t' 
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TioN  ;  under  the  influence  of  these  predo^ 
ininant  facts,  I  have  long  since  adopted  a  cer- 
tain invariable  mode  of  disposal  that  I  con- 
scientiously recommend,  to  prevent  disgrace 
on  one  side,  or  dissatisfaction  on  the  other. 

My  method  is  equally  concise  and  deci- 
sive ;  if  the  horse  is  unequivocally  sound, 
I   am  perfectly  content  to  warrant  him  so^ 
even   upon  oath,  if  required,   to    the  hour  of 
DELIVERY,  but  uot  a  single  hour  beyond  it ; 
for  let  it  be  held  in  memory,  he  is  as  liable 
to  become   latne,  diseased,  or  a  subject  oidis- 
solution,   in  that  very   hour    as  in  any  other 
of  his  life.     I  am    equally   vviiling  to  show 
all  his  paces  with  hounds,   or    on^  the   road, 
(according    to     his  appropriation)    but  not 
mounted   by  a  stranger,  of  whose  qualifica- 
tions in  riding  I  know  as  little  as  he  does  of 
my  horse    in   temper  and  action;  and  conse- 
quently, from  a  want  of  congeniality  between 
the   natural    disposition  of  one,  and  corre- 
sponding  pliability   of  the  other,    the  horse 
might  be  shown  to  palpable  disadvantasfe. 
For  it  may  be  relied  on,  and  accepted  as  as  a 
certain  fact,  that  almost  everv  horse  will  move 
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in  another  style,  and  display  a  yery  different 
figure,  when  crossed  by  one  that  he  is  accus- 
tomed to,  who  knows  his  tendencies,  and 
the  state  of  his  mouth,  than  under  the  hands 
of  one  to  whom  he  is  totally  unknown;  all 
which  they  have  natural  sagacity  to  discover, 
in  a  much  greater  degree  tlian  is  generally  be- 
lieved by  those  who  have  had  but  slender 
opportunities  of  attending  to  their  perfec- 
tions. 


THE  TURF, 

THAT  has  totally  dissipated  some  of  the 
most  splendid  fortunes  in  a  very  few  years, 
and  left  the  possessors  to  lament,  in  indi- 
gence, the  fatal  effects  of  their  credulity, 
and  the  folly  of  infection,  is  entitled  to 
such  few  remarks  as  appertain  to  the  pre- 
valence of  a  fashion  that  has,  within  a  very 
short  space  of  years,  involved  not  only  num- 
bers of  the  most  eminent  characters, 
but  hioidreds  of  inferior,  in  the  general  ruin. 
For  the  last  half  century  this  rage  has  been 
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so  very  predominant,  that  great  numbers,  even 
of  the  commercial  world,  could  not  withstand 
the  force  of  temptation :  to  have  a  horse 
or  two  IN  TRAINING  has  been  an  object 
of  the  highest  ambition,  to  the  gratification 
of  which,  every  other  prospect  or  pursuit  has 
been  rendered  subservient.  The  contagion 
has  been  in  its  effects  so  delusive,  that  lot- 
tery-office-keepers and  pawnbrokers  have 
been  racing  against  the  horses  of  peers  of  the 
realm,  to  the  inevitable  accumulation  of 
DEBTS,  the  defrauding  of  creditors,  and 
the  promoting  of  bankruptcies.  This  is 
not  calculated  to  create  surprise,  when  it  is 
not  only  recollected  in  riimination,  but  c:mi- 
firmed  by  time  and  experience,  that  nothing 
but  a  fortune  of  immensity  can  stand  against 
the  enormous  expense  of  breeding  and 
training;  the  fluctuating  uncertainty  of 
the  produce ;  and  lastly^  wdiat  is  still  more 
to  be  dreaded,  the  hmate  villany  and  studied 
deception  of  the  subordinate  classes,  with 
whom  your  honour  and  property  are 
eventually  entrusted  ;  and  upon  whose 
caprice^  interest,  viilany,  or  integrity,  you 
must  unavoidably  dfpend,  to  carry  your 
purposes  into  execution. 
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However  strange  and  unpromising  this  de- 
lineation may  appear  to  the  young  and  inex- 
perienced sportsman,  (who  having  no  guile 
in  his  own  disposition,  does  not  suspect  it 
in  others)  yet  the  projected  vilhanies  are  so 
numerous,  and  refined  to  so  many  different 
degrees  of  deception,  that  in  the  present  state 
oi  sporting  purification,  it  is  ahuost  impossible 
for  any  man  to  train  and  run  a  horse,  or 
make  a  single  bet  upon  tlieir  success,  with- 
out falling  into  one  of  the  innumerable 
plots  that  will  be  laid  for  his  destruction. 
Exclusive  of  the  experimental  proofs  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  introduce  in  corro- 
boration of  this  remark,  it  may  not  be  out 
of  point  to  observe,  that  a  late  noble  lord,* 
within  my  own  memory,  was  so  well  con- 
vinced of  this  fact,  that,  when  in  the  abso- 
lute possession  of  a  stable  of  winners, 
he  totally  relinquished  a  pursuit  of  so  much 
pleasure,  and  sold  off  his  stud,  rather  than 
continue  the  standing  prey  of  premeditated 
plunder;  convinced  by  long  and  attentive 
experience,  no  moderate  fortinic  or  common 
sagacity  could  shield  him  from  the  joint 
rapacity  of  dependant^,  wlio  w(^re  to  parti- 

*  Onflow, 
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cipate  ill  the  constant  depredation  upon  aa 
individual. 


•  To  this  prudent  decision  he  was  justly 
influenced  by  the  eagerly  expected  return  of 
his  training  groom  from  a  summer  expedi- 
tion, with  three  running  horses  of  some  emi- 
nence, that  had  in  their  excursion  of  little 
more  than  four  months,  obtained  posses- 
sion of  seven  iifty-pound-plates.  But  after 
having  received  the  different  prizes,  and 
discharged  all  contingent  expenses,  this 
FAITHFUL  STEWARD,  by  the  dint  of 
arithemetical  proficiency,  brouglit  his  mas- 
ter in  debtor,  upon  the  balance,  upwards 
of  fifty  pounds.  This  imposition,  or  rather 
robbery,  too  palpable  not  to  be  discovered, 
liis  lordship  with  a  degree  of  liberaUty, 
superior  to  persona!  altercation,  immedi- 
ately obliterated,  and  then  declared  his  'in- 
flexible determination  to  discontinue  both 
BREEDING  and  TR Aixi.\ G  ;  a  resolutiou  he 
steadil}^  persevered  in  to  tlie  end  of  his 
life;  nor  has  it  l)een  renewed  by  either  of 
his  successors,  though  there  are  in  the  fa- 
mily  mansion,  as  excitements,  several  capital 
paintings. of  many  of  tiie  iv^i  horses  of 
VOL.  ij.  2  g 
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their  time,  that  had  been  bred  by  their  dit- 
ferent  predecessors. 

This  judicious  resignation  proved  only  a 
voluntary  prelude  to  the   wonderful   anni- 
hilation of  property  that  has  compulsively 
followed  witli   those  of   less  prudence,  pe- 
netration, or  resolution  ;  in  corroboration  of 
which,  we  are  prevented  by  delicacy  alone, 
from   an   enumeration  of  even   the  initials 
only  of   the  names  of   many    eminent  and 
ennobled   characters,  (formerly  possessed  of 
princely    fortunes)  who    now   subsist   merely 
upon  the  scanty    savings   from   the   wreck 
of  indiscretion  :  stripped    of  the  numerous 
stud   and  pompous    appendages,    to    which 
their' titles  were    blazoned  forth  in  various 
lists,   of  '*  the   famous    high-bred    running 
cattle/'  as   well    as    the    annual    ^'  Racing 
Calendar/'     Some    few    of    the    right  ho- 
nourable   adventurers     have    escaped    the 
'^  general  ruin,''  and  fortunately  retain  their 
possessions  and  undiminished  studs  ;  but  they 
are  so  constantly    contracting    in  number, 
that   they   serve   only   to  establish  the  ad- 
mitted exception  to  rulc^;  in  which  we  may 
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fairly  infer  their  immense  properties  to  have 
operated  as  preventatives.. 

This  sport,  that  has  for  many  years  been 
so  exceedingly  prevalent,  is  at  length  de- 
clining very  fast  among  the  middle  and 
inferior  classes  of  people  ;  and  of  this  di- 
minution the  annual  contribution  of  two 
guineas  each  to  government  is  a  sufficient 
proof,  when  it  is  known,  that  all  the  horses 
that  RUN,  PAID,  or  received  forfeit,  in 
the  united  kingdom  last  year,  did  not  ex- 
ceed eight  hundred  ;  a  number  that  does  nat 
much  surpass  the  averaged  half  of  horses 
supported  in  training  some  few  years  past ; 
a  circumstance  that  requires  little  further 
corroboration,  than  the  numerous  plates  ad- 
vertised in  different  parts,  for  the  two  or 
three  last  years,  that  were  never  run  for, 
' '  for  ivaiit  of  horses.'' 

This  falling  off  may  be  justly  attributed 
to  a  combination  of  obstacles  ;  the  con- 
stantly increasing  expense  of  training  ; 
the  ministerial  tax  ;  the  professional  dupli- 
city (or  rather  ^family  deception  J  of  riders, 

*  Gamblers  are  known  by  the  apiVilalion  of  "  The 
bladv  %gcd  family.'* 
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the    heavy    expenditure     unavoidably    at- 
tendant upon    travelling  from   one   seat  of 
sport  to   another ;  the  very  great  probabi- 
lity of  accidents,  or  breaking  doum  in    run- 
ning;    with   a  long  tram   of  uncertainties, 
added   to    the   infamous     practices   of    the 
^'  black  legged,"  fraternity,  in  perpetual  in- 
tercourse and   association  with  both  train- 
ers and  RIDERS  ;  leaving  the  casual  sports- 
man a  very   slender  chance  of  winning  one 
bet  in   ten,    where   any    of  this    ivorthy  so- 
ciety are  concerned;  which  they    genemlly 
are  by  some  means,   through  the   medium 
of  occasional  emissaries,  mercenary  agents, 
or  stable  dependants,  inconstant  pay  for  the 
prostitution  of  every  trust  that  has  been  im- 
plicitly reposed  in  them  by  their  too  credu- 
lous employers. 

Such  incontrovertible  proofs  may  perhaps 
appear  matters  of  mere  conjecture  and  specu- 
lation to  the  young  and  inexperienced,  who 
will  imdoubtedly  believe  with  reluctance, 
\vhat  is  so  evidently  calculated  to  discourage 
the  predominance  of  inclination  ;  and  not 
having  explored  the  regions  of  discovery,  they 
jnay  b^  induced  to  Hatter  themselves  with  an 
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opinion  that  such  representation  is  a  delusion 
intended  much  more  to  entertain  than  com- 
municate instruction.  However,  that  the  busi- 
ness may  be  elucidated  in  such  way  as  will 
prove  most  appUcable  to  the  nature  of  the 
case  and  the  patience  of  the  reader,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  afford  their  pmctices  such  ex- 
planation as  may  render  the  facility  of  execu- 
tion more  familiar  to  the  imagination  of 
those,  whose  situations  in  life,  or  contracted 
opportunities,may  have  prevented  their  being 
at  all  informed  upon  the  subject  in  agitation. 

That  these  acts  of  villany  may  be  the 
better  understood,  it  becomes  applicable  to 
observe,  that  it  is  the  persevering  practice 
of  THE  FAMILY,  to  havc  four,  fivc,  or  six 
known  good  runners  in  their  possevSsion ; 
though,  for  the  convenience  and  greater  cer- 
tainty  of  public  depredation,  they  pass  as  the 
distinct  property  of  different  members  :  but 
this  is  by  no  means  the  case,  for  they  are 
as  much  the  joint  stock  of  the  parfi/,  as  is 
the  stock  in  trade  of  the  first  firm  in  the  city. 

The  speed  and  bottom  of  these  horses  are 
as  accurately  known  to  each  individual  of  the 
brotherhood,  and  thev  are  in  o'eneral  (with 
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out  an  unexpected  accident,  which  sometimes 
happens)  as  well  convinced  before  startingy 
whether  they  can  beat  their  competitors,  as 
if  the  race  was  absolutely  determined. 

This^however,  is  only  the  necessary  ground- 
work of  deception,  upon  which  every  part 
of  the  superstructure  is  to  be  raised  :  as  they 
experimentally  know  how  little  money  is  to 
be  got  by  imnning^  they  seldom  permit  that 
to  become  an  object  of  momentary  conside- 
ration ;  and,  being  no  slaves  to  the  specious 
delusions  of  honour,  generally  make  their 
market  by  the  reverse,  but  more  particularly 
where  they  are  the  least  expected  to  lose  ; 
that  is,  they  succeed  best  in  their  general  de- 
predations by  /asm^,  where  their  horses  are  the 
favourites,  at  high  odds  after  a  heat  or  two, 
when  expected  to  iciii  to  a  certainty,  wliich 
they  as  prudently  take  care  to  prevent. 

This  business,  to  ensure  success  and  emo- 
lument, is  carried  on  by  such  a  combination 
of  villany,  such  a  sympathetic  chain  of  hor- 
rid machination,  as  it  is  much  to  be  la- 
mented could  ever  enter  the  minds  of  de- 
generate men  for  thepurposes  of  destruction. 
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The  various  modes  of  practice  and  imposi- 
tion are  too  numerous  and  extensive  to  ad- 
mit of  general  explanation  ;  the  purport  of 
the  present  epitome  or  contracted  description 
being  intended  to  operate  merely  as  a  guard 
to  those,  who  are  totally  unacquainted  with 
the  infamy  of  the  party,  whose  merits  we 
mean  ta  describe. 

The  principal  (that  is,  the  ostensible  pro- 
prietor of  the  horse  for  the  day)  is  to  be  found 
in  the  centre  of  the  '"  betting  ring/' 
previous  to  the  starting  of  the  horse,  sur- 
rounded by  the  sporting  multitude  ;  amongst 
whom  his  emissaries  place  themselves  to  per- 
form their  destined  parts  in  the  acts  of  villany 
regularly  carried  on  upon  these  occasions ;  but 
more  particularly  at  all  the  meetings  within 
thirty  or  forty  miles  of  the  metropolis. 
In  this  conspicuous  situation  he  forms  a 
variety  of  pretended  bets  with  his  con- 
federates, in  favour  of  his  own  horse  ;  such 
bait  the  unthinking  bystanders  immediately 
8\ya!low,  and  proceeding  upon  this  show 
of  confidence,  back  him  themsekes :  these 
offers  are  immediately  accepted  to  any 
amount  by  the  emissaries  before  mentioned. 
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and  is  in  fact  no  more  tlian  a  palpable  rob- 
bery; as  the  horse,  it  is  ah^eacly  determined 
BY  THE  FAMILY,  is  iiot  to  xviu,  and  the 
money  so  betted  is  as  certainly  their  own  a:s 
if  already  decided. 

This  part  of  the  business  being  transact- 
ed, a  new  scene  of  tergiversation  becomes 
necessary :  the  horse  being  mounted,  the 
rider  is  whispered  by  the  nominal  owner  to 
win  the  first  heat  if  he  can  ;  this  it  is  fre- 
quently in  his  power  to  do  easy,  when  he  is 
consequently  backed  at  still  increased  odds  as 
the  expected  winner;  all  which  proposed 
bets  ^re  instantly  taken  by  the  emissaries,  or 
rather  principles,  in  the  firm. :  when,  to  show 
us  the  versatility  of  fortune,  and  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  the  turf,  he  very  unexpectedly 
becomes  a  loser,  or  perhaps  rtms  out  of  the 
course,  to  the  feigned  disappointment  and 
affected  sorrow  of  the  owner;  v/ho  publicly 
declares  he  has  lost  so  many  ^'  score  pounds 
upon  the  race,''  whilst  his  confederates  are 
individually  enua^ed  in  collecting'  their  ccr-^ 
tainties,  previous  to  the  casting  up  stock 
at  the  general  rendezvous  in  the  evening. 
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To  this  plan  there  is  a  direct  alternative, 
if  there  should  be  no  chance  (from  his  being 
sufficiently  a  favourite)  of  laying  on  money 
in  this  way  ;  they  then  take  the  longest  odds 
they  can  obtain  that  he  wins,  and  regulate  or 
vary  their  betting  by  the  event  of  each  heat ; 
-winning  if  they  can,  or  losing  to  a  certainty , 
as  best  suits  the  bets  they  have  laid  ;  which 
is  accurately  known  by  a  pecuniary  consul- 
tation between  the  heats.  From  another  de- 
gree of  undiscoverable  duplicity  their  greater 
emoluments  arise:  for  instance,  letting  a 
horse  of  capital  qualifications  win  and  lose 
almost  alternately  at  different  places,  as  may 
be  most  applicable  for  the  betting  for  the  day; 
dependent  entirely  upon  the  state  of  public 
opinion,  but  to  be  ultimately  decided  by  the 
latent  villany  of  the  parties  more  imme- 
diately concerned. 

These,  like  other  matters  of  magnitude, 
are  not  to  be  rendered  infallible  without 
the  necessary  age-its  ;  that,  Hke  the  smaller 
wheels  of  a  curious  piece  of  mechanism, 
contribute  their  portion  of  power  to  o;ive 
action  to  the  whole.  So  true  is  the  ancient 
adage,  ''  h\\\U  ul'  a  featlier  flock  together/' 
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that  RIDERS  may  be  selected,  whoavill  prove 
inviolably  faithful  to  the  dictates  of  this 
party  ;  that  could  mjt  or  loould  not  reconcile 
an  honourable  attaclniient  to  the  first  no- 
blemen in  the  kingdom.  These  are  the  in- 
fernal deceptions  -and  acts  of  villany  upon 
THE  TURF,  that  have  driven  noblemen,  gen- 
tlemen, and  sportsmen  of  honour,  from  what 
are  called  country  courses^  to  tiieir  asylum  of 
Newmarket;  where,  by  the  exclusion  of 
THE  FAMILY  froui  their  clubs.and  their  horses 
from  their  subscriptions,  sweepstakes, 
and  matches,  they  render  themselves  in- 
vulnerable to  the  often-envenomed  shafts  of 
the  most  premeditated,  and  in  general  well- 
executed,  villany. 

Without  entering  into  a  tedious  descrip- 
tion of  the  many  possible  nieaiis  by  which 
depredations  are  committed  upon  the  pro- 
perty of  individuals,  whom  fashion  or  incli- 
nation prompts  to  sport  their  money  upon 
such  occasions  ;  yet,  to  render  these  villanous 
practices  more  familiar  to  the  miuds  of  those 
who  may  incredulously  doubt  the  possibility 
of  deceptions  of  this  kind,  instances  must 
be  adduced    to    establish   tlie   certainty,  of 
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which  there  have  been  too  many  pubhc 
proofs  to  require  the  specification  of  any 
particular  feet  for  the  purpose.  It  may  suf- 
fice to  observe,  it  is  universally  known  such 
villanies  have  been  repeatedly  discovered-; 
where  the  owners  have  been  notoriously  dis- 
qualified by  advertisements  from  ever  run- 
ning their  horses,  and  those  riders  from  ri- 
ding, at  the  place  where  they  have  been  so 
justly  stigmatized,  and  so  properly  held  in 
the  utmost  contempt. 

Upon  so  precarious  a  tenure  does  every 
sporting  man  of  spirit  retain  his  hope  of 
success,  that  I  will  be  bound  to  verify  the 
aissertion  by  innumerable  instances,  that  no 
man  living  can  breed,  train,  and  run 
his  horses  to  insure  even  a  probability  of 
emolument,  by  any  honourable  means  what- 
ever. Noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  im- 
mense fortunes,  to  whom  it  is  an  amuse- 
ment, and  who  never  know  the  want  of  an- 
nual receipts,  in  a  repetition  of  thousands, 
may  indulge  themselves  in  a  gratification  of 
their  predominant  wishes,  and  feel  no  ill  ef- 
fects from  a  variety  of  losses,  or  perpetual 
expenditure. 
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It  is  not  so  with  those  of  inferior  property 
and  situation  ;  as  may  be  plainly  perceived 
in  the  great  number  who  become  rotation- 
ally  infected  with  the  experiment  of  train- 
ing for  o?ie  summer^  but  never  repeat  it. 
This  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at,  when 
we  recollect,  that  after  all  the  expense, 
trouble,  and  anxiety,  you  have  exposed 
yourself  to,  for  the  very  distant  chance  of 
obtaining  a  fifty -pound-plate  or  two,  with 
various  deductions,  you  are  at  last  under 
the  unavoidable  necessity  of  resigning  the 
bridle  into  the  hands  of  a  man,  who  may 
perhaps  prove  one  of  the  greatest  rascals 
among  the  groupe  we  have  already  described. 
For,  when  thus  selected  for  so  important  a 
trust,  it  may  so  happen,  you  have  never  seen 
him  before  ;  nor  may  he  ever  see  you  again  ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  may  be  connected  with 
a  little  host  of  colleagues  upon  the  course, 
\vith  whom  he  is  perpetually  concerned  in 
acts  of  reciprocal  kindness  and  joint  depre- 
dation. 

From  such  dangerous  delegation,  you  can 
fornj,  upon  reflection,  no^  hope  of  success  ;- 
unless  your  horse,    by  the  rider's    endeavoiir 
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to"  win,  should  prove  productive  of  bets, 
best  suiting  the  convenience  of  the  fa- 
mily. However,  to  render  this  perfectly 
clear,  let  us  confirm  the  fact  by  a  state- 
ment not  to  be  misunderstood.  Suppose 
the  owner  of  a  Jiorse  compensates  a  rider, 
that  he  engages  from  an  idea  of  his  supe- 
rior ability,  reputed  integrity,  or  upon  re- 
commendation, with  a  promise  of  five 
guineas  certain  to  ride  according  to  instruc- 
tions for  each  heat,  and  a  conditional  Jivc 
or  ten  extra,  if  he  wins.  What  cau  be  the 
utmost  emolument  to  him  bv  winninsf? 
Why,  as  before  stated,  either  ten  or  fif- 
teen GUINEAS  !  "While,  on  tiie  contrary, 
if  the  horse  is  of  character  and  qualifi- 
cations, and  the  odds  run  a  little  in  his 
favour  for  the  last  heat  ;  the  industrious  ef- 
forts of  the  rider's  confederates,  who  are 
taking  those  very  odes  laid  upon  the  horse^ 
(that  it  is  already  pre-determined  shall  lose) 
they  accumulate  and  divide  much  larger  sums 
loa  certainti/,  without  the  chance  of  losing  a 
single  guinea. 

I  shall  not  'descend  to  an  enumeration  of 
a  variety  of  practices    that   render  plunder 
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equally  safe  from  detection  ;  as  giving  a 
horse  water  in  the  night  previous  to  the 
day  of  running ;  or  throwing  a  mild  ca^ 
thartic  or  stro)ig  diuretic  into  the  body, 
to  produce  indisposition,  and  prevent  the 
POSSIBILITY  of  a  horse  winning,  when 
it  is  determined  by  the  cabinet  coun- 
cil, that  it  is  for  the  general  good  he  must 
LOSE.  If  any  rational  being,  any  generous 
unsuspecting  sportsman,  or  any  juvenile 
novice  has  the  most  slender  doubt  re- 
maining of  these  practices,  let  me  render 
the  matter  decisive,  and  bring  it  to  a  ne- 
cessary conclusion,  by  a  single  question 
that  will  not  require  a  moment's  discussion 
in  reply. 

By  what  other  means  than  those  al- 
ready described  between  the^  family  and 
THE  riders,  have  the  numbers  that  are 
well  known,  and  that  we  constantly  see 
in  the  height  of  business  in  every  populous 
betting-ring,  arisen  to  a  state  of  opu- 
lence ?  What  can  have  exalted  men,  who 
were  bankrupts  in  trade  :  post-chaise 
drivers,  hair-dressers,  waiters,  footmen, 
my,  the  lowest  class  of  gamblers,   (that  ab- 
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solately  raised  contributions  among  the  most 
wretched,  by  even  the  infamous  practices 
of  *'  pricking  in  the  belt,'*  and  ''  hustling 
in  the  hat,'')  to  their  phaetons,  horses  in 
training,  and  conspicuous  seats  in  the  first 
fashionable  betting  stands,  among  the 
most  eminent  characters  in  the  kingdom, 
but  such  acts  of  premeditated  and  deep-laid 
villany  as  no  man  living  can  be  guarded 
against,  if  he  embarks  or  ventures  his  pro- 
perty amongst  a  set  of  ruffians,  that  are  not 
only  a  notorious  pest  to  society,  but  a  dan- 
o'erous  nuisance  and  obstruction  to  one  of 
the  noblest  diversions  our  kincrdom  has  to 
boast  ? 

Under  such  numerous  disadvantages,  it 
must  prove  palpably  clear  to  every  ob- 
server, that  none  but  sportsmen,  with  for- 
tunes of  the  first  magnitude,  can  conscien- 
tiously enjoy  the  pleasure  of  breeding, 
TRAINING,  and  RUNNING  their  horses, 
without  the  perpetual  dread  of  approach- 
ing ruin  :  in  fact,  of  this  such  a  repetition 
of  proofs  have  transpired  within  tiie  last 
twenty  years,  that  the  least  descriptive 
corroboration  becomes  totally  unnecessary. 
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For  my  own  part,  I  am  decisively  and  ex- 
perimentally convinced,  no  man  in  mode- 
rate circumstances,  who  cannot  afford  a 
daily  prostitution  of  pi  operty  for  the  inces- 
sant gratification  of  dependent  sharks  on 
one  hand,  and  the  perpetual  supply  pf  de- 
ceptive villains  on  the  other,  can  ever  ex- 
pect to  become  the  winner  of  match, 
PLATE,  or  SAVEEPSTAKES,  uulcss  he  hap- 
pily piossess  the  means  and  situation  to  go 
throu"i;h  the  business  of  traininQ-  under  his 
ow^i  roof,  and  riding  his  oxen  horse  \  or  .fix- 
ing firm  reliance  upon  some  faithful  do- 
mestic, properly  qualified,  totally  uncon- 
nected with  the  contaminating  crew,  whose 
conduct  we  have  so  accurately  delineated, 
\vithout  an  additional  ray  of  exaggeration. 
But  as  my  declaration  of  proof  collected 
from  EXPERIMENTAL  CONVICTION,  may 
not  be  generally  accepted  as  sufficiently 
authentic,  without  some  more  powerful 
evidence  than  bare  superficial  assertion^  I 
must  beg  permission  to  conclude  these  ob- 
servations, upon  the  present  state  and  va- 
rious inipositions  of  the  turf,  with  the 
communication  of  a  few  personal  occur- 
rences,   that    I    doubt    not  vviU    contribute 
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some  weight  to  the  opinions  I  have  submitted 
to  piibHc  cQnsideration. 

In  the  summer  of  1775,  I  ran  a  match  of 
four  miles,  carrying  twelve  stone,  with  a 
gelding  got  by  broomstick,  against  a 
mare,  the  property  of  a  gentleman  of  con- 
siderable fortune  in  the  county  of  Essex,  for 
fifty  guineas.  His  extensive  property  was 
conspicuous  in  an  elegant  mansion,  a  pad- 
dock of  deer,  a  pack  of  harriers,  and  a  libe- 
ral subscription  to  a  neighbouring  pack  of 
fox-hounds.  That  we  might  be  equally 
free  from  even  a  chance  of  the  deception  in 
riding  I  have  just  described,  we  trusted  to 
our  own  abilities  in  jockeyship,  for  a  deci- 
sion in  which  I  conceived  our  honour  and 
property  were  equally  concerned.  The 
match  however  was  decided  against  him 
with  perfect  ease,  upon  which  *he  lost  some 
considerable  bets  ;  but  in  the  mortification 
of  his  disappointment,  affecting  to  believe  it 
was  won  with  much  difficulty,  he  proposed 
to  run  the  same  match  on  that  day  fortnight 
upon  my  consenting  to  give  him  five  pounds, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  reduce  his  weiglit  to 
ehven  stone  nine.     This  was  instantly  acceded 
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to,  and  many  bets  made  in  consequence, 
among  our  neighbouring  friends  ;  but  pre- 
vious to  the  day  of  running,  having  accepted 
an  invitation  to  his  house,  he  there  jnost 
honourably  offered  to  pay  me  the  five-and- 
twenty  guineas,  before  the  race,  if  ^'  I  would 
obHgingly  condescend  to  let  him  xvin'*  I 
have  a  firm  and  anxious  hope,  that  every 
sportsman  of  integrity,  whose  feelings  vibrate 
in  unison  with  my  own,  and  who  reads  this, 
proposition  wdth  the  indignation  it  is  recited^ 
will  do  me  the  justice  to  consider  it  more 
proper  that  he  should  conceive,  than  becom- 
ing in  me  to  relate,  the  particulars  of  my 
behaviour  upon  such  occasion.  It  must  suf- 
fice to  say,  I  rode  oyer  the  course  without  a 
companion  ;  and  as  the  match  was  made 
PLAY  or  PAY,  received  the  payment  for  my 
consolation.  There  are  numerous  and  very 
powerful  reasons  why  I  forbear  to  make  a 
single  remark  upon  this  business;  leaving  it 
entirely,  with  its  infinity  of  annual  swiili-' 
tudes,  to  the  different  impressions  it  may 
make  upon  the  principles  of  the  different 
readers  to  whom  it  will  become  subject. 

This  was  only  a  single  attack,  consequently 
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parried  with  much  greater  ease  than  when 
assailed  by  an  almost  incredible  combination 
of  villany,  in  running  a  match  for  the  same 
sum  a  few  years  since,  upon  one  of  the  most 
populous  and  fashionable*  courses  in  the 
kingdom.  But  having  then  as  before^  the 
same  invariable  opinion  of  the  duplicity  prac- 
tised in  TRAINING  and  RIDING,  I  had  never 
permitted  the  mare  out  of  my  possession,  or . 
from  under  my  own  inspection  from  the  hour 
she  was  matched  to  run  ;  or  intended  her 
to  be  rode  by  any  other  person,  than  a  lad 
of  my  own,  that  literally  speaking  I  initiated 
in  stable  management,  and  trained  with  the 
mare  for  the  purpose. 

Thus  entrenched  by  prudence,  and  forti- 
fied by  experience,  it  was  impossible  for 
those  concerned  against  me,  either  by  their 
numerous  emissaries,  or  industrious  adhe- 
rents, to  obtain  the  requisite  intelligence  of 
trials^  sweats^  or,  in  fact,  any  necessary  in- 
formation, by  which  their  intentional  vil- 
lany could  be  promoted  with  a  probability 
of  success.     But  as  adventurers  of  this  com- 

*  Ascot. 
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plexion  are  never  disconcerted  by  trifliilg 
obstacles,  it  will  create  no  small  de<>Tee  of 
surprise,  to  those  at  not  all  apprised  of  the 
various  shifts,  inventions,  and  schemes  of 
villany  in  constant  practice  upon  the  turf,  to 
be  informed  of  the  innumerable  and  remote 
contrivances,  eternally  adopted  for  the  pro- 
motion of  robbery  and  depredation  upon 
others;  as  well  as  the  execution  of  their  in- 
tents upon  me,  which,  however,  very  fortu- 
nately did  not  succeed. 

On  the  day  of  running,  having  removed 
my  mare  from .  my  own  stable  to  a  recluse 
and  convenient  house  within  two  miles  of 
the  course  ;  locked  her  up  by  five  in  the 
morning,  and  consigned  my  lad  to  his  pil- 
low, (to  prevent  either  conversation  or  com^ 
mtmication)  I  was  almost  immediately  in- 
quired for  by  a  jockey/,  of  some  eminence, 
whose  ability  is  held  in  tolerable  estimation. 
Being  just  then  in  the  act  of  taking  break- 
fast, and  the  parlour  door  having  been  left 
a  very  little  open,  I  could  just  distinguish 
the  parties  ;  and  distinctly  heard  the  in- 
quiring rider  say  to  his  companion,  ^'  If  he  II 
id  me  ridejier,  Fll  do  him,  hij  G-dr     ''  Nay, 
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then  I  have  an  eye  upon  you/'  was  a  quota- 
tion that  struck  me  with  the  full  force  of 
the  author.  Luckily  shielded  with  this  con- 
iideuce,  I  philosophically  made  my  appear- 
ance ;  when  this  honest,  zcorthv,  munaculafi^ 
type  of  TURF  INTEGRITY  made  an  apology 
for  the  liberty  of  troubling  me,  "  but  he  un- 
derstood I  had  a  mare  to  run  that  day  ;  that 
the  opposite  party  had  not  used  him  well  in 
^ome  previous  concerns  ;  he  wished  to  be  re- 
ve?iged,  and  with  my  permission  he  would 
ride  the  mare  gratis,  in  which  he  would 
exert  h^s  greatest  abihty^  and  did  not  doubt 
but  he  should  be  able  to  beat  them  out  of 
the  Korld" 

I  was  thankful  to  a  degree  of  humilia- 
tion for  the  liberality  of  his  offer,  perfectly 
conscious  of  his  kindness,  and  voluntary  at- 
tention to  )ny  interest ;  but  I  was  obstinately 
determined  to  stand  or  fall  by  the  effect  of  my 
own  management,  under  the  additional  dis- 
advantage of  ayoung  and  inexperienced  rider. 


Previous  to  the  day  of  running,  I  had  re- 
peatedly and  carefully  instructed  my  own 
lad  in  every  minuti^  it  became  necessary  to 
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have  in  constant  remembrance  ;  naturally 
concluding  to  what  an  infinity  of  attacks 
and  deep-laid  schemes  he  would  be  eternally 
open  previous  to  the  hour  of  starting.  I  had 
particularly  cautioned  him  not  to  deliver  a 
weight  out  of  his  pocket  from  the  time  of 
weighing  to  his  return  to  the  scale  after  the 
race,  upon  any  account  whatever;  nor  to 
pull  up  till  he  was  considerably  past  the 
winnmg-post ',  nor  to  make  even  an  effort  to 
dismcunt  till  I  led  his  horse  up  to  the  scale. 
Ail  these  very  fortunately  proved  propitious 
precautions ;  for  not  one  of  the  whole  but 
was  individually  attacked  Avith  a  well-sup- 
ported hope  and  unremitting  expectation,  of 
rendering  us  dupes  to  an  estabHshed  course 
of  viilany,  that  it  is  to  be  regretted  so  fre- 
quently succeeds. 

When  just  going  to  start,  a  real  friend^  or 
rather  cm  honest  man,  ^vho  had  that  moment 
heard  the  secret  transpire  in  azvhisper,  came 
and  told  him,  they  had  weighed  him  ten 
stone  four  pounds,  placingy^z/r  pounds,  in  his 
pockets  more  than  he  was  entitled  to  carry  ; 
advising  him  to  ride  up  to  the  scale  and  in- 
sist upon  being  re-weighed ;  but  adhering 
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elosely  to  my  instructions,  he  refused  to  dis- 
mount, or  relinquish  a  single  weight,  and 
absolutely  won  his  match  with  four  pounds 
more  than  he  should  have  carried.  Fifty 
yards  before  he  reached  the  winning-post, 
one  of  the  party  clamorously  commanded 
him  to  pull  up,  saying,  ''  the  other  xoould 
never  overtake  him. ;  the  moment  I  had  hia . 
horse  by  the  bridle  leading  him  to  the  scale, 
another  vociferously  enjoined  him  "  to  get 
off]  and  not  distress  the  mare\'  either  of 
which,  not  previously  guarded  against,  but 
inadvertently  complied  with,  must  have  in- 
evitably lost  the  very  considerable  sum  I  had 
depending  upon  the  event. 

But  to  confirm  beyond  every  shadow  of 
doubt  this  horrid  scene  of  deliberate  villany 
and  deception  ;  while  the  mare  was  rubbing 
down  at  a  small  distance  from  the  course, 
after  winning  the  race  and  receiving  the 
stakes,  a  person  came  and  made  inquiry, 
whether  a  jockey  had  not  been  with  me  that 
moriiiiig  earl3%  making  an  offer -to  ride  my 
mare,  gratis?''  Upon  my  answering  in 
the  aiHrmative,  he  assured  me  I  had  a  very 
narrow  escape  ;  for  "  he  had  sat  the  pre- 
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ceding  evening  in  an  adjoining  room,  di- 
vided only  by  a  deal  partition,  and  heard  the 
entire  plan  formed  by  the  party  concerned  ; 
that  if  I  consented  to  let  him  j  i  le,  my  ivare 
was  to  lose,  and  he  was  to  be  rewarded/' 

However  trifling  or  superfluous  a  recital 
of  these  circumstances  may  appear  to  the 
well-informed  and  long-experienced  sports- 
man, they  are  no  less  necessary  with  the  ju- 
venile adventurer,  to  establish  the  existence 
of  facts,  and  expose  the  various'  means  of 
almost  inexplicable  duplicify,  invention,  and 
imposition,  by  which  the  opulent,  libe- 
ral, and  inconsiderate  are  so  frequently 
reduced  to  a  state  of  repentant  destruction. 
Theii'  introduction  will  consequently  serve 
to  render  incontrovertible  the  proof  of  such 
practices  ;  and  to  demonstrate  the  folly  and 
danger  of  encountering  so  great  a  complica- 
tion of  *leliberate  villany  and  systematic 
depredation,  where  there  must  ever  remain 
so  confused  a  prospect  of  extrication,  with 
cither  SUCCESS  or  emolument.  Under  the 
influence  of  such  reflections  as  must  natu- 
rally arise  from  a  knowledge  of,  and  retro- 
spective allusion   to,  such  incredible  acts  of 
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villany  in  constant  practice,  every  reader 
will  be  enabled  to  decide,  whether  it  can 
possibly  tend  to  the  promotion  of  his  pj.ea- 

SURE;,    INTEREST,    lOr     SAFETY,    to     SUSpcnd 

any  part  of  his  property  by  such  doubtful 
dependencies.  Conscious  of  no  motive  for 
the  exposure  of  such  abstruse  deception  and 
complicated  destructive  villany,  but  an 
anxious  contribution  to  the  general  good, 
I  am  most  earnestly  induced  to  hope  the 
FURiTY  of  INTENTION  may  lay  some  claim 
to  the  stamp  of  public  approbation,  how- 
ever deficient  my  slender  abilities  may  have 
proved  in  the  ex;ecution. 
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TO   THE 

RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

FRANCIS  AUGUSTUS 

LORD    HEATHFIELD, 

BARON  HEATHFIELD  OF  GIBRALTAR, 

LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  IN  HIS  MAJESTy's  SERVICE, 
AND  COLONEL  OF  HIS  MAJESTY*S  TWENTIETH 
REGIMENT  OF  LIGHT  DRAGOONS. 

My  Lord, 

1  HAT  a  large  proportion  of  the  horses  in 
this  country  are  rendered  useless  by  diseases 
in  their  feet^  long  before  the  strength  of  their 
bodies  becomes  in  any  material  degree  im- 
paired, is  a  fact  of  general  notoriety. 

The  feet  are  certainly  more  exposed  to 
wear  than  any  other  part  of  the  body,  and 
thence^  are  necessarily  more  subject  to  dis- 
ease ;  yet  lamenesses  in  these  parts  do  not 
so  much  arise  from  the  labour  the  horse  un- 
dergoes, as  from  circumstances   connected 
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with  shoeing.  To  lessen  materially  the 
number  of  these  accidents^  is  an  object  of 
perhaps  more  importance,  than  to  discover 
the  best  manner  of  treating  any  particular 
disease  to  which  the  horse  is  incident ;  as 
the  former  occur  every  day,  the  latter^  com- 
paratiyely,  seldom.  This,  therefore,  must 
serve  as  an  apology,  for  offering  to  the  pub- 
lic, my  opinions  on  Shoeing^  rather  than  on 
any  other  branch  of  Veterinary  Science. 

It  has  been  long  observed,  that  certain 
shapes  of  shoes  produced  lameness  more  fre- 
quently than  others;  from  which  it  follows, 
that  there  must  exist  certain  principles  as  to 
the  construction  of  the  shoe,  and  as  to  the 
manner  of  its  being  apphed  to  the  foot, 
which,  if  carried  generally  into  practice, 
would  aflTord  a  more  firm  support  to  the 
weight  of  the  body,  and  cause  the  foot  to  re- 
tain its  natural  figure  and  soundness,  for  a 
much  longer  time  than  is  now  found  to  be  the 
case.  In  the  following  sheets,  I  have  endea- 
voured briefly  to  shew  what  these  principles 
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are ;  and  in  doing  this,  I  have  not  been  so 
desirous  of  displaying  novelties  of  practice,  as 
of  bringing  forwards  what  is  of  most  utility. 
Hence  it  may  seem,  that  in  some  instances, 
I  have  borrowed  ideas  from  other  writers ; 
and  this  may  be  true,  without  my  being 
conscious  of  it;  as  many  of  these  ideas  have 
taken  root  in  my  mind  so  deeply,  as  to  ren- 
der it  impossible  for  me  to  distinguish  such 
as  were  started  by  others,  and  have  been 
confirmed  or  denied  by  my  own  experience, 
from  such  as  have  arisen  from  my  own  prac- 
tice alone. 

Whilst  investigating  the  principles  of 
Shoeing,  I  became  aware,  that  although  I 
might  ascertain  what  shape  or  construction 
of  shoe  was  best  adapted  for  general  use,  it 
was  indispensably  necessary,  at  the  same 
time,  in  order  to  its  being  generally  intro- 
duced, that  it  should  be  in  the  power  of  the 
most  indifferent  workman  to  forge  it,  at 
least  as  easily  as  one  of  the  most  inartificial 
form.     For  if  much  skill  was  required  to 
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manufacture  such  a  shoe,  it  could  obviously 
be  only  made  by  good  workmen,  and  would 
necessarily  be  sold  at  a  higher  price,  than  one 
in  the  making  of  which  less  labour  and  skill 
were  employed.     And  farther,  it  would  na- 
turally lead  a  workman,  in  all  instances,  to 
recommend  and  adopt  such  a  shoe  as  he 
could  make  with  the  greatest  ease  and  profit ; 
and  to  decry  such  as  it  was  beyond  his 
power,  or  incompatible  with  his  profit,  to 
manufacture.     Now,  unfortunately,   it   ap- 
peared,  that  the  shoe  which  afforded  the 
prospect  of  becoming  the  most  extensively 
useful,   required  much  accuracy  of  work- 
manship, and  was    therefore  liable   to   the 
objections  just  adduced. 

The  probable  employment  of  such  a  shoe 
was  so  limited,  as  to  promise  little  benefit  to 
the  public  at  large,  or  little  advancement  to 
this  branch  of  science.  It  seemed  essential, 
to  reconcile  the.  interest  of  the  farrier  with 
that  of  the  public;  and  this  appeared  only, 
attainable  by  improving  the  art  of  manufac-^ 
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turing  the  shoes.  The  great  advantages 
derived  from  introducing  machinery  in  heu 
of  manual  exertion,  in  many  of  the  mecha- 
nical arts,  naturally  led  me  to  consider  of  a 
mode  of  applying  it  to  this  purpose. 

And  whatever  my  expenses,  whatever  my 
anxiety  in  making  a  great  variety  of  experi  ^ 
ments  may  have  been,  I  feel  myself  already 
in  some  degree  recompensed  by  the  reflec- 
tion, that  I  have  prosecuted  to  the  utmost 
of  my  power,  a  subject  in  the  immediate 
walk  of  my  profession,  and  which  appears  to 
involve  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  society. 
However,  I  trust,  tliat  at  a  period  not  far 
distant,  I  shall  be  enabled  to  offer  to  the 
Public,  better  shoes  than  have  usually  been 
made,  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  that  in 
such  a  way  as  will  promote  the  interests  of 
farriers  in  general.  As  a  manufacturer  of 
Horse-shoes,  I  hold  it  incumbent  on  me  to 
recommend  that  principle  of  shoe,  which  my 
past  experience  has  shewn  to  be  the  best: 
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and  I  disclaim  any  other  merit,  thafi  that  of 
having,  by  means  of  machinery,  procured 
at  an  easy  price,  the  use  of  an  article  which 
was  not  before  easily  attainable. 

I  should  not  discharge  the  duty  I  owe 
to  the  public,  and  to  myself,  were  I  not 
at  this  moment,  to  urge  the  necessity  af  at- 
tending to  certain  principles  in  shoeing,  in 
order  to  guard,  at  any  future  time,  against 
the  attempts  of  persons  to  pass  off  shoes,  of 
w^iich  the  only  recommendation  may  be 
their  immediate  cheapness.  In  this,  I  mean 
nothing  personal.  With  regard  to  the  shoes 
made  by  my  machinery,  I  rest  my  expec- 
tations of  the  public  opinion,  both  as  to  their 
form  and  other  properties^  on  the  result  of 
public  expedience,  being  w^ell  assured,  that 
the  trial  w^ll  be  fair,  and  the  verdict  just. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  plan,  I  have  ex- 
perienced much  kindness  and  patronage  from 
many  gentlemen ;  but  from  your  Lordship 
in  particular,  I  have  uniformly  and  unre- 
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mittingly  received  encouragement  and  sup- 
port, to  a  degree  of  which  I  am  unable  to 
express  my  feehngs. 

I  trust  I  shall  be  forgiven,  when  I  add, 
that  I  am  the  more  flattered  by  your  Lord- 
ship's approbation,  from  a  conviction,  that 
the  good  opinion  of  one  so  eminently  qua- 
lified to  judge  of  the  subject,  will,  in  the  eye 
of  the  world,  give  a  sanction  to  the  inven- 
tion, which  I  could  not  have  ventured  to 
hope  for  from  any  exertions  of  my  own. 
Allow  me,  therefore,  to  subscribe  myself, 
with  respecjt  and  gratitude. 
My  Lord, 
Your  Lordship's  much  obliged, 

and  obedient  Servant, 

WILLIAM   MOORCROFl'- 

Oxford  Street, 
March  25,  1800. 
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If  a  horse  were  to  go  without  any  defence  to  his 
feet,  on  the  pavements  or  roads  in  this  country, 
the  outer  parts  of  the  foot  would  unavoidably  be 
broken,  worn,  or  otherwise  injured  in  a  very 
short  time. 

Shoeing  is  obviously  intended  to  prevent  these 
evils. 

Experience,  however,  daily  proves,  that  shoes 
occasion  many  alterations  in  the  form  of  the  hoof, 
and  various  diseases  in  parts  within  it,  which 
do  not  occur  when  the  foot  is  exposed  to  wear 
in  its  natural  state :  but,  as  it  is  admitted  on  all 
hands,  that  some  coating  or  defence  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  guard  this  part  from  injury  when  a 
horse  is  worked,  it  becomes  of  importance  to  in- 
quire what  kind  of  shoe  is  best  adapted  to  this 
purpose,  and  is  of  itself  attended  with  the  fewest 
inconveniences. 

A  review  of  the  history  of  Horse-shoeing 
shews,  that  within  the  last  hundred  years,  shoes 
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of  a  great  variety  of  forms  have  been  strongly 
recominendecl  to  the  piibHc  at  different  times. 
Each  of  these  has  been  tried  by  individuals ; 
each  has  had  a  temporary  success;  each  has  had 
its  partisans  ;  but  none  have  ever  been  generally 
adopted.  From  this  variety  in  the  forms  of 
shoes  it  is  evident,  that  the  first  principles  of 
shoeing  have  never  been  established  so  as  to 
place  the  subject  beyond  all  dispute ;  and  it  is 
the  object  of  the  present  treatise  to  hiy  before  the 
public  some  plain  facts,  which  m^y  tend  to  de- 
monstrate the  comparative  merits  of  the  different 
methods  of  shoeing  hitherto  practised.  To  do 
this,  it  is  not  necessary  either  to  enter  into  an 
anatomical  detail  of  the  structure  and  natural 
history  of  the  internal  parts  of  the  foot,  or  into 
a  minute  description  of  the  external  parts;  with 
the  division  of  which,  into  crust,  sole,  bars,  and 
frog,  it  is  presumed  every  one  interested  in  the 
subject  is  sufficiently  acquainted :  but  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  mention  some  of  the  general 
functions  of  those  pai  ts  which  form  the  bottom 
of  the  foot,  and  are  more  particularly  connected 
with  the  subject  of  shoeing. 

The  crust  constitutes  the  principal  and  con- 
stant support  of  the  foot. 

The  sole  ties  the  lower  edge  of  the  crust  toge- 


ther;  by  its  upper  part  forming  a  strong  arch  it 
affords  a  firm  basis  to  the  bone  of  the  foot,  and 
by  its  strength  it  defends  the  sensible  parts  within 
the  hoof. 

The  bars  are  ridges,  which  hke  buttresses 
strengthen  the  sole,  t^nd  to  prevent  the  sides  of 
the  foot  from  coming  too  near  each  other,  and 
form  a  support  and  defence  to  the  foot  joint. 
The  frog  is  composed  of  horn,  of  a  nature  much 
softer  and  more  elastic  than  the  rest  of  the  hoof. 
It  is  intended  to  support  a  part  of  the  weight 
of  the  body,  to  break  the  shock  when  the  foot 
strikes  violently  on  hard  ground,  to  act  as  a 
spring  in  raising  it,  to  steady  the  foot  in  slippery 
ground,  to  relieve  it  from  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  in  deep  ground,  and  as  a  wedge  to 
keep  asunder  the  heels. 

The  whole  of  the  hoof  is  lined  by  a  substance 
which  has  a  very  acute  sense  of  feejing,  and 
which  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  guard 
from  injury. 

The  lower  edge  of  the  crust  is  the  part  most 
exposed  to  wear,  and  consequently  most  in  need 
of  artificial  defence.  The  sole,  and  especially 
that  portion  of  it  which  joins  with  the  crust,  is 
next  most  liable  to  be  injured ;  but  the  frog  and 
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bars  would  scarcely  suffer  at  all  were  the  foot  to 
remain  unsliod. 

The  following  is  a  section  of  a  foot  crosswise, 
shewing  the  relative  thickness  and  situation  oF 
the  crust,  sole,  and  frog. 


It  must  be  admitted  as  a  general  fact,  that  tht 
greatest  part  of  the  weight  of  the  body  is  sup- 
ported by  the  shoe ;  and  it  must  be  equally  ob- 
vious, that  this  support  will  be  tlie  more  effectual 
the  greater  the  surface  on  which  it  rests. 

It  happens,  however,  that  the  parts  of  which 
the  bottom  of  the  foot  is  composed,  cannot  all 
bear  the  same  degree  of  pressure  without  being 
injured;  hence,  therefore,  it  becomes  necessary 
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to  confine  the  bearing  to  those  parts  "vvhich  are 
found  capable  of  supporting  the  whole  of  the 
weight  without  injury,  and  to  prevent  any  pres- 
sure from  taking  place  on  those  which  would  be 
injured  by  it. 

Now,  long  experience  proves,  that  the  sensible 
parts  within  the  hoof  do  not  suffer  if  the  crust  or 
wall  have  a  proper  bearing  on  the  shoe;  but 
that  if  the  horny  or  outer  sole  bear  upon  the  shoe 
in  any  considerable  degree,  then  the  sensible  or 
inner  sole  being  pinched  between  the  iron  and 
horny  sole  be/ozv,  and  the  bone  of  the  foot  above, 
the  horse  is  lamed.  Jt  must  follow,  therefore, 
that  in  proportion  as  a  greater  quantity  of  the 
crust  is  brought  to  bear  flat  on  the  shoe,  the 
firmer  the  horse  must  stand ;  and  the  less  likeli- 
hood there  is  of  any  pressure  taking  place  be- 
tween the  sole  and  the  shoe,  the  less  chance  will 
there  be  of  his  being  lamed. 

These  principles  ought  to  be  kept  constantly 
in  view,  and  a  shoe  should  be  considered  more 
or  less  perfect  as  it  corresponds  with  them.- 
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OF  SHOES  FOR  THE  FORE  FEET. 


Of  the  narrow  Shoe,  or  Plate. 

A  FLAT  shoe,  of  the  exact  breadth  of  the  crust, 
and  of  a  moderate  thickness,  would  defend  this 
part  sufficiently  as  long  as  it  lasted;  but  as  it 
would  wear  out  in  a  few  days,  or  even  in  a  few 
hours,  when  the  friction  happened  to  be  violent, 
and  as  very  frequent  shoeing  is  expensive,  as  well 
as  hurtful  to  the  hoof  itself,  this  kind  of  shoe  is 
only  fit  for  racing,  or  hunting  on  soft  ground. 

It  becomes  adviseable,  therefore,  for  the  sake 
of  longer  wear,  that  the  surface  of  a  shoe  be 
made  broader  than  what  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  sake  of  support ;  and  this  additional  sur- 
face should  be  disposed  in  such  a  way  as  may  be 
least  likely  to  produce  inconvenience  to  the  foot. 
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Of  the  Shoe  with  ajlat  upper  Surface* 


A  ^loe  perfectly  flat  on  its  upper  surface,  such 
as  is  here  represented,  and  broader  than  the 
crust,  would  in  many  cases  press  on  part  of  the 
sole,  if  the  sole  v/ere  to  be  left  entire  ;  but,  in  order 
to  prevent  this,  it  has  been  recommended  to  cut 
away  part  of  the  sole  itself,  so  as  to  form  a  hol- 
low between  it  and  the  shoe.  It  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  but  that  a  cavity  between  the  shoe  and 
the  sole  is  necessary,  not  only  to  prevent  actual 


pressure,  but  also  to  admit  a  picker  to  remove 
dirt,  which  if  not  taken  away  would  produce 
the  same  effect  as  if  the  sole  itself  were  to  rest  on 
the  shoe. 

But  though  by  this  means  the  crust  is  cer- 
tainly  brought  to  bear  on  the  shoe  in  its  whole 
extent,  and  pressure  on  the  sole  is  avoided ;  yet 
cutting  away  the  sole  must  necessarily  weaken  it, 
and  by  continually  putting  on  the  stretch  the 
bands  which  tie  the  bone  of  the  foot  to  the  crust, 
and  which  sling  or  suspend  it  within  the  hoof, 
make  tliem  less  capable  of  resisting  the  constant 
pressure  downwards. 

Indeed,  when  a  flat  shoe  is  applied  to  a  foot  of 
which  the  sole  is  much  cut  away  every  time  of 
shoeing,  it  will  frequently  happen  that  the  sole 
will  gradually  lose  its  natural  hollowness,  and 
becoming  fiat  around,  constitute  what  is  usually 
termed  d.  pumiced  foot.  But  if  a  hollow  or  very 
sloping  shoe  be  employed,  the  hollowness  of  the 
sole  will  become  greater  than  natural,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  part  being  forced  upwards  by  the 
crust  pinching  it  on  all  sides,  whilst  the  weight 
of  the  body  squeezes  the  lower  edge  of  the  foot 
down  the  slope  of  the  shoe.  This  practice  of 
cutting  away  the  horny  sole  likewise,  by  de- 
priving  the  sensible  sole  of  a  portion  of  its  na- 
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tural  defence,  renders  it  subject  to  be  bruised  or 
wounded  by  stones  or  other  hard  bodies.* 
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This  figure  shews  the  sole  cut  away  as  lately 
recommended,  in  order  that  the  slioe  with  a  flat 
upper  surface,  as  here  represented,  may  not  come  in 


*  Feet  become  pumiced  also  from  general  inflammation 
of  these  parts  j  this  constitutes  the  disease  which  is  usually 
CdiWtd founder :  they  also  become  contracted  from  injuries 
done  to  the  coffin  joint.  If  these  defects  come  on  gradually 
and  slowly,  they  may  be  considered  as  cormected  with  the 
method  of  shoeing,  and  may  to  a  certain  degree  be  remedied  ; 
but  if  they  come  on  rapidly,  they  may  be  attributed  to  the 
causes  just  mentioned,  and,  generally  speaking,  they  do  not 
admit  of  a  complete  cure.  From  want  of  knowing,  or  of  at» 
tending  to  the  different  causes  of  these  alterations,  much 
disappointment  and  expence  have  occurred,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  cases  of  contracted  feetj  when,  after  filing  away  the 
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contact  with  it.  The  lower  surface  of  this  shoe 
is  hollow,  and  consequently  on  hard  ground  can 
only  rest  on  its  outer  edge. 


Of  the  common  Shoe. 


The  shoe  in  common  use  has  its  upper  sur- 
face hollow,  or  sloping,  regularly  from  the  outer 

crust,  which  has  been  recommended  as  a  specific,  blistering 
the  coronet,  steeping  the  feet  in  warm  water  for  several 
hours  a  day  for  months  together,  and  turning  out  after- 
wards in  moist  land,  it  has  proved  that  although  the  con- 
traction was  removed  the  lameness  continued. 


to  tlie  inner  edge,  and  was  probably  so  formed 
originally,  to  avoid  pressing  on  the  sole  when 
left  with  its  full  thickness ;  but  though  this  slope 
may  at  first  prevent  any  pressure  on  the  sole,  yet 
ultimately  itproducesmany  and  seriousmischiefs. 

To  give  a  general  idea  of  the  principal  incon- 
venience arising  from  it,  viz.  contraction  of  the 
foot,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  the  hoof  of  a 
colt,  which  has  never  been  shod,  is  nearly  of  a 
circular  figure,  and  it  may  therefore  be  concluded 
that  this  form  is  best  adapted  to  the  different 
purposes  of  the  foot.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  hoofs  of  horses 
which  have  been  regularly  shod  for  a  consider- 
able time,  become  longer  horn  heel  to  toe,  and 
narrower  from  side  to  side,  but  never  shorter  and 
broader. 

The  alteration  of  the  lower  part  of  the  foot 
from  a  circular  to  an  oval  form,  takes  place  gra- 
dually, and  whilst  it  is  going  on,  the  thickness 
of  the  crust,  in  various  parts,  also  undergoes  a 
change ;  that  is  to  say,  at  the  toe  it  becomes  much 
thicker  than  is  natural,  and,  in  a  corresponding 
degree,  thinner  towards  the  quarters  and  the 
heels;  and  as  this  change  always  accompanies 
the  lengthened  state  of  the  foot,  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  they  both  depend  on  the  same  causes. 
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When  the  foot  Ijas  acquired  an  oval  form,  it 
is  said  to  be  contracted,  although,  in  fact,  there 
IS  no  loss  of  crust,  this  substance  being  only  im-' 
properly  disposed. 

The  toe  of  the  contracted  foot  is  somevvdiat 
more  pointed  and  sloping  dian  it  should  be, 
tlie  quartej  s  are  flatter  and  more  upright,  the  sole 
more  hollow,  and  the  heels  nearer  together  than 
they  ought  to  be. 

As  in  preparing  die  foot  for  die  shoe  the 
crust  is  generally  cut  rather  sloping,  so  that  its 
cuter  edge  is  Mt  somewhat  higher  than  that 
which  joins  the  sole,  and  as  the  upper  surface  of 
the  shoe  slopes  in  an  opposite  direction,  it  is 
evident  that  only  tl^e  outer  edge  of  the  crust 
can  come  in  contact  with  the  shoe,  as  is  shewn 
below. 
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fills  bearing  part  is,  indeed,  able  to  support 
its  proportion  of  the  weight  of  the  body,  but  it 
certainly  is  not  capable  of  sustaininor  as  much, 
with  safety  to  itself,  as  if  the  zulwle  of  the  crust 
were  to  rest  on  the  shoe,  and  hence,  from  the  ex- 
cess of  pressure,  it  is  frequently  crushed  down 
and  broken  off.  The  shoe  is  usually  put  on  so 
as  to  project  a  little  beyond  the  crust,  :ind  the 
foot  does  in  effect  stand  in  the  hollow  of  the  shoe 
upon  an  edge,  or  narrow  line,  iiistead  of  being 
supportvcd  by  a  fiat  surfice  :  and  as  the  weight  of 
the  body  reposes  upon  this  narrow  line  of  crust, 
which  is  in  contact  with  the  shoe,  it  naturally, 
and  continually,  tends  to  press  the  foot  down  die 
sloping  surface  of  the  shoe,  into  too  small  a  com- 
pass, and  thus  this  slope  becomes  the  principal 
cause  of  oval  and  con  traded  feet. 

The  sloping  surface  of  the  two  opposite 
brandies  of  the  shoe,  acting  like  wedges  upon 
the  heels  of  the  hoof,  force  them  nearer  too;ether, 
and  these  are  observed  to  be  the  parts  of  the  foot 
which  first  give  way  to  the  pressure. 

"Whilst  the  contraction  is  zo'inz  on  in  the 
outer  part  of  the  foot,  the  sensible  parts  wdthin 
suftcr  more  or  less  from  compression;  and  hence 
lameness  is  a  frequent  attendant  on  contracted 
feet.  The  crust  being  forced  inwards  by  the  side 
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pressure  at  tlie  licels,  as  just  stated,  and  the  sen- 
sible sole  becoming  therefore  squeezed  between 
that  and  the  bar,  is  bruised,  and  blood  oozing 
fi  om  it  into  the  insensible  sole,  forms  a  red  spot, 
which  is  called  a  corn.'^ 

It  may  easily  be  imagined,  that  from  the  toe 
beine  lonoer  than  natural,  the  horse  must  be 
liable  to  strike  it  against  irregular  ground,  and 
that,  from  the  foot  beino;  narrower,  he  must  stand 
unfirm;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  horses  having 
very  long  and  narrow  feet,  are  much  disposed  to 
trip  and  stumble. 

From  what  has  been  before  stated,  as  well  as 
from  a  general  view  of  the  whole  subject,  it  ap- 
pears that  a  shoe  ought  to  possess  the  following 
qualities. 

It  ought  to  be  so  strong,  as  to  wear  a  reason- 
able time. 

It  ought  to  give  to  the  crust  all  the  support  it 
can  receive. 

It  ought  not  to  alter  the  natural  shape  of  the 
foot ;  and 

It  ought  not  to  press  at  all  on  the  sole,  nor  to 
injure  any  of  the  natural  functions  of  the  foot. 

*  Corns  are  likewise  produced  by  the  sole  resting  directly 
upon  the  shoe. 
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Of  the  Seated  Shoe, 

The  shoe  best  calculated  to  answer  the  pur- 
poses just  mentioned,  is  that  so  strongly  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Osmer  and  Mr,  Clark.  The 
upper  surface  of  this  shoe  consists  of  two  parts  ; 
an  outer  part,  which  is  a  perfect  plane  near  the 
rim,  corresponding  with  the  breadth  of  the  crust, 
and  called  the  seat;  and  an  inner  part  sloping 
[iom  the  seat,  and  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
the  bevel. 


Tlie  seat  is  obviously  intended  to  support  tlic 
CI  list  in  its  whole  extent,  the  bevel  to  lie  off  the 
sole;  and  this  pait  being  made  more  or  less 
broad,  according  to  the  kind  of  work  proposed 
tj  be  done,  will  give  the  requisite  strength  to 
the  shoe. 

As  the  xuholc  of  the  crust  bears  on  the  seat,  it 
is  less  liable  to  be  broken  than  when  only  a 
S)vmII  part  of  it  rests  on  the  slioe.  In  conse- 
quence, likewise,  of  the  crust  resting  on  th^  flat 
seat,  the  weight  of  the  body  has  a  tendency  to 
spread  the  loot  wider  in  every  direction,  rather 
than  to  contract  it,  as  has  been  observed  to  hap- 
pen with  the  common  shoe  :  and  it  has  in  fact 
been  found,  in  various  instances,  that  a  foot  con- 
tracted by  the  common  shoe,  and  afterwards  shod 
with  the  seated  one,  has  become  wider  without 
the  horse  having  been  taken  from  his  usual  work  ; 
and  aa;ain,  that  a  foot  beincr  of  a  full  size  and 
proper  form  vv^hen  first  shod  with  the  seated  shoe, 
has  retained  the  same  size  and  form  without  the 
slightest  alteration,  as  long  as  the  seated  shoe 
was  used.* 


•  On  the  i9t]i  of  November,  1797,  a  charger  belonging 
to  Lord  Heathfield,  was  shod  on  his  fore  feet  with  seated 
shoes,  struck,  in  dyes,  after  the  manner  by  which  money  is 
coined.     The  same  individual  shoes  have  been  worn  ever 
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By  the  slope  or  bevel  in  the  shoe,  a  cavity  is 
formed  between  it  and  the  sole,  sufficient  to 
admit  a  picker,  and  to  prevent  pressure  on  this 
part,  without  the  sole  itself  being  hollowed,  and 
consequently  weakened. 

For  if  it  be  one  of  the  functions  of  the  horny 
sole  to  defend  the  sensible  sole,  of  which,  from 
its  situation  and  nature,  no  one  can  doubts  it 
must  be  evident,  that  the  more  perfect  it  is  left, 
the  stronoer  it  must  necessarily  be,  and  of  course 
the  more  competent  to  perform  its  office. 

The  value  of  every  practical  object  is  best  as- 
certained by  experiments  ;  and  the  results  of  the 
trials  with  various  shoes,  which  have  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  Author  for  several  years  past, 
have  been  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  seated  shoe. 
And,  though  he  is  not  sanguine  enough  to  sup- 
since  that  period  to  the  present  day,  the  25th  of  March, 
i8co.  They  have  been  removed  regularly  once  every  month, 
in  order  that  the  superfluous  growth  of  the  hoof  might  be 
taken  away,  but  have  never  been  altered  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree during  this  time  except  once,  when  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  make  each  shoe  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wider  at  the 
heels,  on  account  of  the  feet  having  spread  so  much,  although 
they  were  of  a  very  good  proportion  when  the  shoes  were 
first  put  on.  This  case  is  brought  forwards,  not  to  prove 
tlie  superior  wear  of  these  shoes,  but  to  shew  that  this  prin- 
ciple has  produceci  all  the  advantages,  which  could  be  ex- 
pected from  any  shoe, 
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pose,  that  this  shoe  will  prevent  lameness  in 
every  case,  he  is,  nevertheless,  warranted  by  ex- 
perience to  assert,  that  it  will  diminish  its  fre- 
quency. 

As  this  shoe  has  been  long  known,  it  may  ap- 
pear extraordinary  that  it  has  not  been  more  com- 
mo^ily  employed  ;  and  this  circumstance  might 
lead  to  a  suspicion,  that  either  farriers  in  general 
are  unacquainted  with  its  real  advantages,  or  that, 
though  in  theory  it  may  appear  preferable  to 
all  others,  yet  that  in  actual  practice  it  does  not 
maintain  its  superiority.  Neither  of  these  posi- 
tions, however,  is  well  founded,  for  the  Author 
can  with  confidence  assert,  as  a  general  fact,  that 
when  a  farrier  is  applied  to  for  a  pattern  shoe  of 
that  figure,  which  from  his  judgment  and  expe- 
rience he  would  most  recommend,  and  for  which^ 
on  such  occasions^  a  much  higher  price  is  given,  the 
seated  shoe  is  in  much  the  greater  number  of  in- 
stances preferred  to  every  other.  This  must  be 
considered  as  a  sufficient  proof,  that  farriers  are 
aware  of  its  superiority,  and  the  trials  made  by 
individuals  have  established  its  practical  advan- 
tages beyond  all  doubt. 

But  it  is  not  extraordinary,  that  a  tradesman 
should  endeavour  to  turn  his  labour  to  the  great- 
est account,  nor  that  the  consumer  of  any  article 


should,  In  most  cases,   be  seduced  by  cheap- 
ness. 

The  plain  truth  is,  that  a  seated  shoe  cannot 
be  made,  in  the  way  shoes  are  usually  manufac- 
tured, at  such  a  rate  as  to  afford  a  reasonable 
profit  at  the  common  price  of  shoeing;  whilea 
sloping  shoe  requiring  much  less  labour,  can  be 
sold  to  advantage  at  that  price. 

This  circumstance,  therefore,  which  no  man 
conversant  with  the  subject  will  venture  to  deny, 
explains  sufficiently  why  farriers  have  adopted 
this  shoe  in  general  practice,  in  preference  to  all 
others,  althouo-h  it  has  never  been  recommended 
as  the  best.* 

The  use,  therefore,  of  the  flat  shoe,  with  the 
practice  of  hollowing  the  sole,  must  be  considered 

*  It  has  become  a  kind  of  fashion  lately  to  declaim  against 
the  ignorance  of  farriers,  and  in  no  instance  more  than  in 
v.'hat  regards  shoeing ;  yet,  perhaps,  more  is  urged  against 
them  in  this  respect  than  there  is  just  cause  for.  It  is  not  here 
meant  to  enter  into  a  defence  of  many  practices,  relative  to 
shoeing,  which  a  more  scientific  inquiry,  in  latter  times,  has 
proved  to  be  erroneous,  nor  to  contend  that  there  has  not  been 
much  to  censure  in  general ;  but  justice  impels  the  Author  to 
remark,  that  he  has  sometimes  met  with  farriers,  who  have 
possessed  more  real  information  than  is  to  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  those  v/ho  have  been  so  severe  against  them ; 
and  it  must  be  remembered,  that  long  continued  practice  and 
accumulated  experience,  furnish  us  with  facts  which  no  spe- 
culative disquisition  or  scientific  research  can  afford. 
C2 


as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  propriety  of  the 
principles  just  laid  down,  with  this  diflference 
only,  that  the  means  of  avoiding  pressure  on  the 
sole  by  the  flat  shoe,  consist  in  cutting  away  pai  t 
of  the  sole  itself,  whilst  with  the  seated  shoe  part 
of  the  iron  is  removed,  and  the  sole  is  left  with 
its  natural  thickness,  as  appears  from  the  follow- 
ing figure. 


Of  ihe  lower  Surface  of  the  Sfior 


As  a  general  principle,  it  must  be  acknow^ 
ledo-ed  that  the  surface  of  the  shoe,  which  is  in- 
tended  to  bear  on  the  (yfound,  should  be  of  such 
a  form,  as  will  afford  the  firmest  tread. 
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Now  II  flat  surface  comes  in  contact  with  even 
and  hard  ground  in  more  points  than  any  other, 
and  is  therefore  unquestionably  the  best :  but  to 
prevent  a  horse  from  slipping  in  soft  and  hilly 
•j-round,  it  is  contended  that  the  surface  of  the 
shoe  should  be  rough  ;  for  hunting  it  has  there- 
fore been  recommended  that  the  lower  surface  be 
grooved,  or  that  it  be  divided  into  two  parts. 

But  the  grooves  soon  fill  up  with  dirt,  and 
then  this  surface  becomes  flat,  with  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  shoe  itself  being  weakened  by  the 
grooves. 

And  althouo'h  when  the  surface  is  divided 

o 

into  two  parts,  like  that  next  the  foot,  it  cer- 
tainly does  afford  a  steady  and  firm  tread  in  soft 
ground,  yet  the  shoe  is  so  much  ^veakened  by  the 
bevel  on  both  sides  as  to  be  very  liable  to  be 
pressed  against  the  sole ;  and  should  a  horse  so 
shod  be  ridden  violently  over  stones  or  hard 
crround,  the  shoe  would  soon  be  worn  thin  bv 
the  friction  bein^  confined  to  the  outer  edo;e,  and 
would  brealc  or  become  wider.  In  either  case 
the  nails  would  tear  away  with  them  the  outer 
edge  of  the  crust,  and  thus  expose  the  sensible 
parts  within  the  hoof  to  the  risk  of  being  injured 
at  the  next  shoeing ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  rob 
the  foot  of  a  portion  of  its  natural  support.    A 


narrow  shoe  with  a  flat  surface  will  be  found  to 
possess  more  advantages  for  hunting  than  any 
other  kind,  and  for  common  use  a  flat  surface 
will  also  prove  to  he  the  best,  both  for  security 
of  tread  and  for  wear. 


OJ  Caiilkings , 

Formerly  it  was  a  general  custom  to  use  what 
were  called  caulkings,  which  were  made  by 
bending  the  ends  of  the  shoe.  These  were  in- 
tended  to  prevent  the  horse  from  slipping  ;  and  as 
at  the  time  when  they  were  first  used  the  roads 
were  not  made  of  such  hard  materials  as  they  are 
at  present,  the  caulkings  sunk  into  the  ground, 
and  the  bottom  of  the  foot  had  a  pretty  equal 
bearing  upon  it.  This  practice,  therefore,  was 
not  attended  with  the  mischiefs  which  ensued 
when  the  public  roads  were  made  more  solid  and 
even. 

For  when  the  caulkings  cannot  sink  into  the 
ground,  they  raise  the  heels  so  much  as  scarcely 
ever  to  allow  the  frog  to  touch  it,  and  thus  pre- 
vent that  degree  of  friction  and  pressure  which 
is  essential  for  keeping  this  part  in  a  healthy 
state ;  for  if  the  perspirable  matter  be  not  rubbed 


from  off  the  frog  occasionally,  it  becomes  pu- 
trid, and  dissolving  the  surface  where  it  chiefly     ' 
accumulates,  produces  what  is  called  a  running 
thrush,  which  leads  to  the  destruction  of  the  part. 
And  as  when  the  frog  is  ulcerated  and  rotten, 
it  can  scarcely  afford  such  resistance  as  is  ne- 
cessary  to  keep  the  heels  at  their  original  dis- 
tance, even  when  the  crust  rests  on  a  flat  surface, 
it  necessarily  gives  way  more  rapidly  than  a 
sound  frog  to  the  pressure  of  the  weight  of  the 
body,  forcing  the  heels  towards  each  other  down 
the  sloping  surface  of  the  shoe  in  common  use. 
In  consequence,  likewise,  of  the  heels  being  thus 
raised,  the  weight  is  thrown  forwards  upon  the 
toe,  the  knees  are  weakened,  and  the  fetlock  joints 
are  strained. 

From  the  improved  state  of  the  roads,  caulk- 
ings  have  gradually  become  less  general,  and, 
at  present,  two  on  each  shoe  are  used  for  heavy 
draught  horses  alone;  for  the  lighter  kind,  one 
on  each  shoe  is  employed;  whilst  for  saddle 
horses,  which  are  intended  to  be  worked  on  the 
readonly,  caulkings  are  scarcely  ever  made  use 
of,  and  in  fact  are  never  necessary,  unless,  per- 
haps, in  frosty  weather. 

But  although  it  has  been  fully  ascertained, 
that  horses  may  be  hunted  with  safety  in  some 
countries  without  caulkings,  yet  it  is  always  safer 


for  the  rider,  and  commonly  so  for  the  horse, 
to  have  recourse  to  them.  When  two  caulk- 
mgs  are  used  on  each  shoe,  the  inner  one  fre- 
quently wounds  or  bruises  the  opposite  leg,  and 
It  has  therefore  been  found  most"  advantageous 
to  have  one  only,  and  diat  on  the  outer  heel ;  and, 
although  its  use  may  now  and  then  cause  some 
inconvenience,  yet  no  expedient  has  been  hi- 
therto adopted,  which  is  eq.,aliy  effectual  in 
preventing  slipping,  and  which  of  itself  pro- 
duces  fewer  accidents. 

The  back  part  of  the  caulkings  of  the  fore 
shoe,  should  not  be  made  so  as  to  stand  square 
or  straight  from  the  upper  surface,  but  to  slope 
forward,  and  under  the  shoe,  so  as  to  render  it 
less  liable  to  be  caught  and  pulled  off  by  the 
toe  of  the  hind  shoe,  either  when  the  horse  be- 
comes somewhat  tired,  or  when  goina  in  stiff 
and  dap  land, 

Oft/ie  Tip,  or  Short  Shoe. 

More  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  it  was  a  com- 
mon practice  to  shoe  the  toes  only  of  such  feet  as 
were  contracted  by  improper  shoeing,  in  order  to 
cause  the  back  part  of  the  foot  to  expand  by  the 
weight  of  the  body  constantly  pressing  upon  it; 
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and  ever  since  that  time,  this  method  has  occasion- 
ally been  employed  for  the  same  purpose.      But 
about  the  middle  of  the  isth  century,  the  short 
shoe,   tip  or  half-moon   shoe,   as   it  has   been 
called  by   different    writers,   was   strongly   re- 
commended for  general  use,  under  an  idea  that 
it  would  hinder  feet  from  contracting,  prevent 
corns,   and  other  diseases,   from  takino-  place, 
and  likewise  give  such  a  firmness  of  tread  as  to 
render  caulkings,  in  every  circumstance,  totally 
unnecessary.     And,  as  contracted  feet  in  many 
instances  had  become  wider  from  the  use  of  this 
shoe,  employed  as  a  means  of  cure,  it  did  not 
seem  unreasonable  to  conclude,  that  its  constant 
use  might  put  an  end  to  contraction  altogether. 
But,   however  this   practice   might   be  at   first 
approved  by  men  eminent  in  their  profession 
in  different  countries,   the  experience  of  a  few 
years  shewed,  that  though  in  fact  it  did  pre- 
vent feet  from  contracting,  yet  it  also  brought 
along  with  it  many  inconveniences  which  did 
not  exist  when  the  common  slice  was  employed. 
For,  if  a  horse  so  shod  was  much  used   when 
the  roads  were  wet,  it  happened  frecjuendy  that 
the  horn  at  the  heels  was  rubbed  away  faster 
than  it  grew,  and  thus  the^ensible  parts  within 
the  hoof  becoming  inflamed  and  sore,  the  animal 


was  lamed;  and  from  the  weight  of  the  body 
likewise  bearing  too  much  on  the  back  part  of 
the  leg,  strains  were  often  caused  in  the  hind 
tendons,  and  in  the  fetlock  joints,  and  especially 
in  such  horses  as  were  used  for  hunting  or 
racing.  And  again,  that  this  kind  of  shoe  also 
required  to  be  removed  much  oftener  than  the 
common  one,  in  order  to  prevent  the  ends  of  it 
from  being  forced  into  the  hoof,  and  to  preserve 
the  even  tread  of  the  bottom  part  of  the  foot  by 
frequently  cutting  down  the  toe,  without  which, 
the  heels  soon  become  too  low  and  the  toe  too 
long.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  disadvan- 
tages of  the  short  shoe  so  much  overbalanced  the 
advantages,  as  to  cause  it  to  be  abandoned  for 
general  purposes.  And  although,  at  various 
times  since  that  period,  attempts  have  been 
made  to  bring  this  shoe  into  general  use,  they 
have  uniformly  failed,  from  the  effects  just  men- 
tioned constantly  resulting,  so  that  the  tip  is 
now  seldom  employed,  except  for  feet  under 
circumstances  of  disease. 

Of  the  Tldn-keelcd  Shoe. 

On  the  failure  of  the  tip,  as  a  shoe  for  general 
use,  it  was  insisted  by  some  of  those  who  had 
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entertained  a  full  confidence  in  its  success,  that 
to  preserve  the  foot  in  a  healthy  state,  little  more 
was  necessary,  than  to  allow  the  frog  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  ground  at  every  step;  and 
that  this  might  uniformly  happen,  it  was  ad- 
vised that  the  shoe  should  be  thin  at  the  heel, 
and  gradually  thicken  as  it  approached  the  toe, 
where  it  should  be  three  times  as  thick  as  at  the 
heel.  By  means  of  this  shoe  it  was  believed 
that  not  only  would  the  frog,  when  not  diseased 
or  cut  away,  bear  on  the  ground  at  every  step, 
but,  that  by  the  iron  being  carried  up  to  die  heel, 
it  would  possess  all  the  good  qualities  of  the 
short  shoe,  without  any  of  its  imperfections. 
Few  objections  were  made  to  the  principles  of 
this  shoe  on  its  outset,  on  account  of  the  plau- 
sibility of  the  theory  by  which  it  was  accom- 
panied ;  but  its  application  in  a  general  way  did 
not  completely  justify  the  sanguine  expectations 
which  were  formed  of  its  success.  For  it  fre- 
quently happens,  when  the  shoe  is  very  thin  at 
the  heel,  that  this  part  is  bent  out  of  shape,  or 
broken,  before  the  toe  is  half  worn;  and  from 
its  thinness,  it  plays  against  the  foot  like  a  spring, 
loosens  the  heel-nails,  and  is  more  subject  to  be 
thrown  ofF  than  the  ordinary  shoe.  It  has  one 
advantacre  over  the  short  shoe,  inasmuch  as  it 


prevents  the  heel  from  being  worn  away  faster 
than  it  grows;  but  the  objection  of  tlit  weight  of 
the  body  being  thrown  too  much  on  the  back 
tendons,  still  remains.  Much  caution  is  like- 
wise necessary  in  employing  this  shoe  on  horses 
which  have  been  accustomed  to  thick-heeled  ones, 
in  order  that  the  back  parts  of  the  leg  may  gra- 
dually accommodate  themselves  to  bear  the  in- 
crease of  weight  which  is  cast  on  them.  For  if 
this  shoe  be  put  on  a  horse  which  has  always 
worn  a  thick-heeled  one,  it  will  frequently  pro- 
duce lameness,  by  straining  the  back  part  of  the 
leg  on  the  first  trial,  and  more  especially  if  the 
horse  be  ridden  or  driven  fast. 
-  That  the  tendons  may  not  therefore  suffer 
from  being  unusually  weighted,  it  is  advised  to 
thin  the  heel  of  the  shoe  by  degrees,  and  to  cut 
away  a  proportional  quantity  of  crust  from  the 
toe,  in  order  to  bring  about  something  like  an 
equal  bearing.  But,  though  this  expedient  may 
in  a  degree  answer  the  end  when  the  toe  is  lonor, 
it  affords  no  resource  when  it  happens  to  be 
short. 

And  it  is  scarcely  to  I)e  imagined,  that  any 
mode  of  shoeing  is  likely  to  become  extensively 
useful,  which  requires  so  much  nicety  of  ma- 
nagement  to   ensure  its  success.     If  the  frog 
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come  in  contact  with  the  ground  at  every  step, 
it  certainly  follows,  that  the  heels  will  be  pressed 
farther  asunder  if  they  be  then  contracted,  and 
this  circumstance  wdll  likewise  prevent  their 
getting  too  near  each  other.  But,  although  the 
thin-heeled  shoe  does  allow  the  fro2  to  strike  the 
ground  more  frequendy  than  a  thick-heeled  one, 
and  consequently  is  so  far  better  calculated  to 
answer  the  purposes  just  mentioned,  yet  its  long 
continued  use  is  attended  with  an  inconvenience 
from  which  the  thick-heeled  shoe  is  exempt. 

For  as  bv  the  thinness  of  the  heel  the  weight 
is  thrown  too  much  on  the  back  part  of  the  leg, 
it  of  course  operates  equally  on  the  back  part  of 
the  foot,  so  that  the  heels  and  back  part  of  the 
frocT  sustain  more  pressure  than  the  toe  and  the 
fore  part  of  the  frog ;  and  this  disproportion  of 
weight  causes  the  heels  and  the  back  part  of  the 
froo-  to  shelve  and  slope,  as  it  were,  under  the 
foot,  instead  of  growing  nearly  straight  down-" 
wards.  And  this  shelving  or  sloping  direction 
of  the  heels  under  the  foot  takes  place  gradually 
and  rep-ularly,  notwithstanding  the  toe  be  cut 
down  frequently.  By  this  change  in  the  line 
of  direction  o[  the  heels,  the  back  part  of  the 
limb  is  deprived  of  its  natural  support  at  the 
time  it  most  wants  it,  that  is   to   sav,  v/hen  the 
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weight  becomes  more  than  usually  thrown  upon 
it.  And  by  the  heels  being  in  effect  made  thus 
low,  the  skin  is  often  brought  against  the  ground 
and  bruised.  And  here  it  must  be  remarked,  that 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  restore  to  feet  the  proper 
direction  and  depth  of  their  heels,  when  they 
have  once  become  low  and  sloping. 

One  of  the  most  specious  reasons  for  having 
the  toe  thick,  arises  out  of  the  fact  of  the  wear 
being  generally  greater  there  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  shoe ;  but  surely  it  cannot  be  sound 
economy,  that  the  true  tread  of  the  horse's  foot 
should  be  destroyed,  and  that  the  hind  tendons 
of  the  leg  should  be  subject  to  perpetual  risk  of 
being  strained,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the 
price  of  one  or  two  sets  of  shoes  in  a  year,  even 
if  there  existed  no  other  less  dangerous  expedient 
which  might  answer  the  same  end. 

Experience,  however,  the  surest  guide  in  prac- 
tical matters,  seems  to  have  established  as  a  ge- 
neral rule,  that  it  is  more  advantageous  to  the 
tread  of  man,  that  his  shoe  should  be  at  least  as 
thick  at  the  heel  as  at  the  toe ;  and  -a  shoe-maker 
would  materially  risk  the  displeasure  of  his  cus- 
tomers, were  he,  with  a  view  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  calf  of  the  leg,  or  to  prevent  the  toe 
from  wearing  out,  to  make  no  other  shoes  than 


such  as  were  three  times  as  thick  at  the  toe  as  at 
the  heel. 

Is  it  not  likely  that  common  sense  would  re- 
ject such  practice  as  unnatural  and  absurd  ?  And 
it  may  easily  be  imagined  what  would  happen 
to  foot  soldiers,  thus  shod,  on  a  march,  when 
loaded  with  their  accoutrements,  or  to  an  opera 
dancer,  whilst  exhibiting  his  agility  on  the  stage. 
And  certainly  it  is  not  straining  the  argument, 
to  compare  in  this  point  of  view,  the  foot  of  a 
horse  with  that  of  a  man,  as  they  both  answer 
the  same  end,  and  of  course  must  both  suffer, 
more  or  less,  from  thus  continually  going  up 
hill.  —  Such  being  the  disadvantages  arising 
from  the  use  of  the  thin-heeled  shoe,  it  may  be 
suspected,  that  it  is  a  profitable  one  to  manu- 
facture. The  reverse  of  this  is,  however,  the 
fact,  provided  the  shoe  be  made  according  to  the 
pattern  laid  down;  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
branches  regularly  swell  from  the  heel,  till  they 
meet  at  the  toe,  which  should  be  three  times  as 
thick  as  the  heel.  And  this  gradual  swell  is  un- 
questionably the  only  means  by  which  the  whole 
surface  of  the  thin-heeled  shoe  can  be  brought  to 
bear  at  once  upon  hard  ground ;  but  it  requires 
more  labour  to  make  thi^  than  any  other  kind 
of  shoe.     And  accordingly,  workmen  have  hit 
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Upon  two  expedients  for  keeping  up  the  name 
and  counterfeiting  die  principle  of  this  shoe^  so 
as  to  save  them  much  labour.  The' first  consists 
in  making  the  toe  thick,  and  in  sloping  it  off 
so  rapidly  on  the  quarters,  that  if  the  shoe  be 
laid  on  a  flat  surface,  it  will  be  found  to  touch  it 
only  at  the  toe  and  at  the  heels*  This  kind  of 
shoe  may  with  greater  propriety  be  called  a  thuk- 
toedf  than  a  thin-heeled  shoe. 

The  second  is  still  more  simple,  the  shoe 
being  made  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same 
thickness  throughout,  except  within  about  an 
inch  of  the  heels,  where  it  is  bevelled  ofFsuddenly 
to  a  thin  edge  ;  and  so  in  point  of  fact  this  shoe 
may  be  said  to  be  thin-heeled,  although  in  point 
of  effect  it  is  only  a  parallel  shoe,  robbed  of  a 
portion  of  its  flat  surface. 

These  are  abuses  of  practice,  and  do  not  at- 
tach to  the  principle  of  the  shoe  just  mentioned; 
but  they  aftbrd  a  strong  proof,  that  if  the  prin- 
ciple were  ever  so  good,  it  would  not  be  gene- 
rally adopted,  from  the  difficulty  of  applying  it 
fairly  to  practice. 
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OJ  the  Parallel  Shoe. 

A  foot  which  has  never  been  shod,  in  general 
rests  upon  the  ground  in  such  a  manner,  that 
every  part  of  it  supports  its  due  proportion  of  the 
weight  of  the  body ;  and  it  is  of  as  much  con- 
sequence to  preserve  this  natural  tread,  as  it  is 
to  o-uard  the  structure  of  the  foot  from  immediate 
injury  :  for  if  a  larger  proportion  of  weight  be 
thrown  upon  a  part  of  the   foot,   than  it  has 
been  accustomed  to  bear,  it  will  necessarily  suffer 
from  overpressure ;  and  a  long  continuance  of 
this  will  not  only  injure  the  foot  itself,  but  will 
communicate  more  or  less    of  false  bearing  to 
the  joints,  v/ill  strain  the  bands  which' tie  the 
ends  of  the  bones  together,  and  destroy  that  just 
balance  of  power  which  naturally  exists  betwixt 
the  different  sets  of  muscles,  intended  to  move 
the  limb  in  different  directions. 

Now  it  has  been  shewn,  that  the  thick-heeled 
shoe  throws  the  pressure  of  the  weight  too  much 
on  the  fore  part  of  the  foot ;  and  that  the  thin- 
heeled  shoe  causes  it  to  act  too  much  upon  the 
back  part  of  the  foot.  And  as  both  these  ex- 
tremes have  very  frequently  proved  prejudicial, 
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and  are  consequently  unfit  for  general  use,  it  re* 
mains  to  examine,  what  effects  would  result  from 
a  shoe  of  the  same  thickness  at  the  heel,  as  at  the 
toe.      Here  it  must  be  obvious,  that  zuM  such  a 
shoe,  the  tread  of  the  foot  must  be  in  the  same 
plane,  as  if  it  were  without  a  shoe.     And  as  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  retain  this  even  tread, 
it  is  clear  that  this  can  be  effected  with  ease  and 
simpHcity,  by  the  application  of  the  parallel  shoe, 
without  die  least  necessity  for  having  recourse  to 
the  difficult  and  complicated  plan  of  cuttino-  away 
the  foot,  in  some  parts  excessively,  and  of  leaving 
it  untouched  in  others,  in  order  to  adjust  it  to  the 
thin-heeled  shoe.    And  if  it  be  most  advantao^eous 
for  the  foot,  that  the  frog  should  come  in  contact 
with  the  ground  frequently,  that  sort  of  shoe  will 
surely  be  in  this  respect  the  best,  which  will 
allow  the  whole  surface  of  the  frog  to  have  a/w// 
and  equal  ht2Lving  on  the  ground,  instead  of  the 
hack-part  resting  much  more  considerably  upon 
it  than  the  fore-part,  as  must  necessarily  happen 
with  the  thin-heeled  shoe. 

Formerly  it  was  imagined,  that  the  frog  was 
liable  to  be  bruised  and  hurt,  if  it  came  much 
on  the  ground,  and  shoes  were  made  thick  at 
the  heels,  to  prevent  this  happening;  but  la;- 
terly  a  contrary  doctrine  has  been  held,  and  it 
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has  been  maintained,  that  the  frog  cannot  be 
brought  too  much  against  the  ground;  and  the 
heels  of  the  shoe  have  been  accordingly  thinned, 
to  allow  of  this  taking  place  at  every  step. 

In  practical  matters  which  admit  of  much 
theory,  it  is  no  unusual  circumstance  to  find, 
that  a  system,  which  for  a  time  was  considered 
excellent,  shall  all  at  once  lose  its  ground,  and 
be  displaced  by  another,  the  very  reverse,  both  as 
to  principle  and  effect.  And  on  a  mature  con- 
sideration of  the  subject,  the  best  and  simplest 
practice  has  been  found  frequently  to  lie  between 
the  two  opposite  systems. 

Now  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  frog  has 
several  offices  to  perform  ;  among  which,  that  of 
breaking  tlie  force  of  the  blow  when  the  foot 
strikes  violently  against  the  ground,  is  one  of  the 
most  important.  And  for  the  due  performance 
of  this  function,  its  flexibility  and  spongy  nature 
are  most  admirably  calculated.  But  if,  for  want 
of  pressure  and  cleanliness,  the  frog  becomes 
very  soft  and  ulcerated,  it  no  longer  is  able  to  de- 
fend the  sensible  parts  immediately  above  it,  from 
being  wounded  and  bruised . 

And  as  on  the  other  hand,  from  being  exposed 
to  too  much  pressure,  it  is  found  to  acquire  a  de- 
gree of  hardness,  nearly  equal  to  that  of  anv  other 
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part  of  the  hoof,  and  as  it  gains  this  hardness  by 
losing  its  spongy  nature,  it  becomes  of  course 
less  capable  of  breaking  the  blow,  and  of  pre- 
venting the  jar  from  being  communicated  to  the 
parts  above. 

As  therefore  it  appears »  that  the  frog  may 
become  too  soft  or  too  hard,  from  too  Httle  or 
too  much  pressure,  it  follows,  that  pressure  in 
some  degree  is  necessary  to  keep  it  in  health. 
And  although  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  ascertain 
what  degree  is  best  suited  to  this  end,  and  the 
discussion  of  this  point  would  afford  ground  for 
much  speculation,  yet  the  knowledge  of  the  in- 
conveniencies  which  arise  from  the  opposite  ex- 
tremes, has  led  to  a  practice  equally  distant  from 
both.  This  consists  in  the  surface  of  the  froo-, 
when  the  foot  is  just  shod,  not  being  left  on  a 
level  with  the  lower  surface  of  the  shoe,  but 
rather  a  sixth  part,  or  a  quarter  of  an  inch  short 
of  it.  And  by  attending  to  this  simple  rule,  the 
frog  has  been  found  to  remain  sound,  without 
becoming  either  very  soft  or  very  hard.* 

*  Although  this  rule  cannot  immediately  be  applied  to 
all  feet,  yet  it  will  admit  of  more  general  application,  than 
at  first  sight  may  appear  probable;  and  with  proper  ma- 
nagement, might  in  time  be  adopted  in  almost  every  in- 
stance. 
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It  may  be  urged  against  the  parallel  shoe, 
that  It  will  wear  out  sooner  at  the  toe  than  the 
thick-toed  one,  and  this  will  certainly  be  the 
case ;  but  may  in  part  be  remedied  by  leaving  the 
toe  solid,  instead  of  making  a  groove  or  fuller 
mark  round  it,  and  may  be  entirely  obviated, 
by  steeling  the  fore  part  of  the  shoe  of  horses 
which  wear  much  at  the  toe,  or  are  constandy 
worked  on  a  pavement. 

Indeed  it  would  be  an  exceUent  practice  to 
steel  all  shoes;  for  by  the  toe  being  thus  made 
harder  than  the  rest,  it  would  be  prevented  from 
being  so  readily  rubbed  away ;  and  the  waste 
would  be  nearly  alike  in  every  part,  till  the  shoe 
was  worn  out. 

The  additional  expence  of  steeling,  is  too 
trifling  to  be  weighed  against  the  advantage  of 
the  natural  plane  of  tread  being  preserved  to  the 
last. 

Of  the  Shmfm^  the  Hhd  FeeL 

From  the  circumstance  of  the  sole  of  the  feind 
feet  being  miicli  more  hollow  than  that  of  tte 
fore  feet,  a  shoe  with  a  flat  upper  surface,  may 
be  generally  applied* 
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Of  preparing  the  Foot  to  receive  a  Shoe. 

The  present  being  a  work  which  treats  only 
of  the  general  principles  of  Shoeing,  such  precise 
rules  as  may  apply  to  every  particular  case,  can- 
not be  laid  down,  but  such  methods  as,  by  their 
simplicity,  lead  to  a  practice  the  most  safe  and 
most  generally  applicable,  will  be  pointed  out. 
Whilst  the  foot  remains  unshod,  the  different 
parts  which  form  its  bottom,  wear  away,  and 
are  replaced  by  a  new  growth ;  but  a  shoe,  by 
covering  the  crust,  and  a  portion  of  the  sole,  pre- 
vents this  wear.  Hence,  therefore,  the  crust  and 
the  sole  grow  faster  than  they  wear;  and  as  after  a 
certain  growth  they  lose  their  toughness,  and  add 
an  unnecessary  weight  to  the  limb,  it  becomes 
proper  to  remove  the  useless  portions,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  leave  the  others  in  such  a  state  as 
to  afford  a  firm  attachment  for  the  shoe,  and  the 
necessary  defence  to  the  parts  within  the  hoof. 

However  simple  these  points  may  appear  at 
first  view,  they  have  led  to  material  difference  in 
practice.  For  with  some,  it  has  been  customary 
to  thin  the  sole  very  much,  to  hollow,  or  rather 
scoop  out  the  greatest  part  of  the  bars,  to  pare 
away  and  trim  the  frog  into  a  given  shape,  which 
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habit  lias  rendered  pleasing,  and  as  it  were  ne- 
cessary, to  the  eye  of  the  workman ;  and  to  se- 
parate the  froo-  from  the  heels,  by  making  a  wide 
and  deep  notch  between  them. 


The  frequency  of  lameness  in  feet  so  treated, 
crave  rise,  with  others,  to  the  practice  of  lower- 
ing the  crust  only,  and  of  leaving  the  super- 
fluous growth  of  the  sole  and  other  parts,  to 
perish  and  fall  off. 

This,  although  a  better  practice  than  the 
former,  had  yet  its  inconvenience  ;  and  latterly, 
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another  plan  Iiajs  been  recommended,  which  con- 
sists in  cutting  away  much  of  the  crust  at  the 
toe,  and  little  at  the  heels ;  in  hollowing  the  sole 
throughout  its  whole  extent,  but  especially  in 
tlie  corner  of  tlie  heel  between  the  crust  and  the 
bars,  and  in  leaving  the  frog  and  the  bars  to 
grow  in  full  luxuriance. 


This  method  is  obviously  brought  forwards 
to  suit  the  thin-heeled  shoe;  for  the  removal  of 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  sole  and  crust  at 
the  toe,  affords,  as  it  were,  room  for  supplying 
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with  iron  the  place  of  the  horn  taken  away,  and 
thus  aims  at  giving  the  natural  tread  to  the  foot; 
which  however  it  almost  always  falls  of  effect- 
incr,  from  it  not  being  in  general  practicable  to 
take  away  from  the  toe  a  quantity  of  horn, 
equal  to  the  quantity  of  iron  added;  that  is 
to  say,  three  times  as  much  from  the  toe,  as 
from  the  heels,  the  difference  recommended  be- 
tween the  thickness  of  the  toe  and  the  heel  of 
the  shoe. 

The  mischiefs  which  spring  from  cutting 
awav  the  sole,  have  before  been  pointed  cut ;  and 
the  crroove  at  the  heels,  from  being  open  at  one 
end,  and  closed  at  the  other  and  on  the  sides, 
frequently- admits  and  harbours  gravel. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  though  there  is  much 
ino-enuitv  displayed  in  thus  contriving  and  adapt- 
ing expedients,  in  some  measure,  to  prevent  the 
evils  which  would  otherwise  have  occurred  from 
the  fiequent  use  of  a  shoe  with  a  thick  toe,  and 
flat  upper  surface,  yet  as  the  natural  tread  is  ab- 
solutely destroyed  by  such  a  shoe,  it  ceitainly 
would  be  safer  and  more  simple,  to  preserve 
It  by  a  shoe  of  moderate  and  equal  thickness 
throughout;  and  instead  of  sacrificing  part  of 
the  sole  to  the  shoe,  to  keep  the  sole  in  its  full 
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thickness,  and  to  remove  part  of  the  iron.*  It 
seems  in  theory,  an  easy  matter  to  remove  such 
parts  as  are  become  useless,  and  to  leave  such  as 
are  useful,  untouched;  but  in  point  of  fact,  this  is 
very  difficult.  This  difficulty  arises  from  there 
not  existing  any  strong  marks  or  lines,  by  which 
what  is  useless  can  be  distinguished  from  what 
is  useful ;  and  therefore  some  dependence  must 
necessarily  be  placed  upon  the  judgment  of  the 
workman. 

Since,  therefore,  there  is  not  any  line  to  point 
out  the  division  between  what  ought  to  be  taken 
away,  and  what  ought  to  be  left,  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary to  look  out  for  some  other  circumstance, 
which  may  serve  as  a  guide  in  distinguishing 
them ;  and  some  important  knowledge,  in  this 
respect,  may  be  gained,  by  attending  to  the  man- 
ner in  whicli  a  foot,  which  has  been  long  shod, 
is  gradually  disencumbiered  of  its  useless  por- 
•  tions,  when  left  to  itself. 

When  the  shoe  is  taken  off,  the  crust  will  be 
found  to  have  grown  beyond  the  level  of  the 
sole,  the  surface  of  which  will  appear  irreo-ular, 

•  As  this  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  the  Author 
trusts  he  shall  stand  excused  for  having  recurred  to  it  more 
than  once. 
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and  marked  with  cracks  in  various  directions, 
and  the  edges  of  the  frog  will  generally  be 
ragged. 

Now,  as  the  hoof  continually  grows,  whether 
it  be  worn  away  or  not;  in  the  latter  case,  the 
newly-formed  horn,  pushes  before  it  the  outer 
part,  which,  when  it  has  attained  a  certain  dis- 
tance from  the  vessels  within  the  hoof,  no  longer 
receives  any  moisture  from  them,  and  thus  be- 
comino-  dry,  loses  its  attachment  with  the  living 
horn,  and  falls  off.      Thus,  the  dead  portion  of 
the  crust  gradually  breaks  down  in  small  pieces, 
till  it  reaches  the  level  of  the  tough  and  living 
sole.     The  sole  separates  in  scales  of  an  irre- 
gular form,  but  generally  thick  near  the  frog, 
and  thinner   as  they  approach  the  crust;    and 
frequently    the   upper   part   of  the  bar   conies 
away  with  that  portion  which  it  joins,  leaving 
the  top  of  the  bar,  which  remains  on  a  level  with 
the  remaining  sole. 

The  old  frog,  in  detaching  itself  from  that  un- 
derneath, does  not  observe  a  mode  equally  re- 
gular with  the  sole,  as  sometimes  it  separates  in 
one  continued  layer,  and  at  others,  in  small 
fragments;  but  in  tiie  latter  case  it  has  been 
usually  undermined,  by  its  perspirable,  matter 
having  become  putrid  from  being  confined,  and 
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dissolving,  partially,  both  the  old  and  new  sub- 
stance of  the  frog,  where  it  happens  to  have 
lodged. 

The  business  of  the  workman,  at  each  time  of 
shoeing,  should  be  to  imitate  this  natural  ope- 
ration, and  therefore  the  Author  recommends; 
That  the  crust  be  reduced  to  a  level  with  the 
edge  of  the  tough  and  living  sole,  and  be  left  per- 
fectly flat,  in  order  to  come  in  contact,  in  its 
whole  extent,  with  the  flat  surface  of  the  seated 
shoe ;  that  the  sole  be  made  smooth,  by  taking 
away  the  dry  and  crumbly  dead  horn,  which 
renders  its  surface  irregular,  but  that  none  of  the 
tough  or  solid  horn  be  removed ;  keeping  always 
in  mind,  that  it  is  better  for  the  foot  to  leave  a 
little  of  what  may  be  useless,  than  to  take  away 
the  smallest  portion  of  what  is  really  useful. 

That  the  bars  be  pared  flat,  so  that  their  sur- 
face be  left  on  a  level  with  the  sole;  but  that  they 
be  not  thinned  or  scooped  away,  either  on  the 
side  next  the  frog,  or  that  adjoining  the  sole. 

That  the  ragged  edges  of  the  frog  be  removed, 
but  that  none  of  the  tough  and  living  substance 
be  taken  away. 

As  the  bars  and  the  frog  are  more  exposed  to 
wear  than  the  crust  and  the  sole,  they  neces- 
sarily require  less  assistance  from  art,  to  free 
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tliem  from  their  useless  portions ;  and  from  the 
latter  part,  no  more  ought  to  be  taken  away  than 
is  necessary  for  rendering  the  surface  smooth, 
and  for  preventing  dirt  from  being  harboured  in 
the  clefts. 


Of  the  Kails, 

Eicrht  nails  for  each  shoe  are  found  to  be 
enough  for  saddle  and  light  draught  horses-;  but 
for  such  as  are  employed  in  heavy  draught,  ten 
arc  required.     A  smaller  number  does  not  hold 
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the  shoe  sufficiently  fast;  and  a  greater  number, 
by  acting  like  so  many  wedges,  weaken  the 
hoof,  and  rather  dispose  the  crust  to  break  off, 
than  give  additional  security. 

The  manner  of  disposing  the  nails,  has  dif- 
fered considerably  at  different  times.  Some 
writers  have  directed  four  to  be  placed  on  each 
side  of  the  foot,  and  the  hindmost  near  the  heel, 
leaving  between  the  two  rows  of  nails,  a  consi* 
derable  space  of  the  forepart  of  the  foot  without 
any. 

The  nails  thus  placed,  certainly  confined  the 
foot  at  the  sides  and  heels,  left  the  toe  at  liberty, 
and  assisted  materially  the  effect  of  the  sloping 
surface  of  the  common  shoe,  in  altering  the 
form  of  the  foot  from  a  nearly  round,  to  a  length- 
ened figure. 

Latterly,  it  has  been  strongly  recommended, 
to  place  the  nails  principally  at  the  fore  part  of 
the  foot,  in  order  to  prevent  the  heels  from  being 
confined.  And  certainly  this  is  a  wiser  prac- 
tice than  the  former;  but  as  the  foot  should  rest 
on  the  shoe  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  ciust,  it 
may  be  thought,  that  the  best  way  of  connecting 
them  in  every  part  alike,  would  be  that  of  placing 
the  nails  at  equal  distances  from  each  other,  in 
the  whole  round  of  the  slioe. 
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However,  the  objection  to  this  is,  that  when 
the  foot  strikes  the  ground  with  considerable 
force,  the  back  part  of  it  becomes  a  little  broader 
than  when  it  is  in  the  air,  or  when  the  foot  is  at 
rest.  This  spreading  is  not  considerable,  nor 
does  it  extend  far  alono;  the  sides  of  the  foot,  but 
it  is  sufficient  to  act  upon  the  hindmost  nails, 
when  near  the  heels ;  hence  arises  the  necessity 
for  there  beino;  a  o-reater  distance  between  the  last 
nail  and  the  heel  of  the  shoe,  than  between  any 
two  nails.  Accordingly  it  may  be  laid  down 
as  a  oreneral  rule,  that  the  last  nail  should  not 
be  nearer  the  heel,  than  from  two  inches  to  an 
inch  and  a  half. 

Such  a  distance  has  been  found  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  heels  being  confined,  and  not  suf- 
ficiently great  to  allow  the  shoe  to  spring,  and 
loosen  the  last  nails,  as  frequently  happens  when 
they  are  farther  distant  from  the  heel. 

AlLthe  nails  should  be  at  equal  distances  from 
each  other,  except  the  two  in  front,  which  should 
be  a  little  wider  apart  than  the  rest :  this,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  matter  of  essential  consequence; 
but  it  is  of  importance  that  there  should  not  be 
any  nail  in  the  middle  of  the  toe.  For,  gene- 
rally, the  action  of  the  foot  on  the  ground 
has  a  direct  tendency  to  push  the  shoe,  as  it 
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.^vere,  backwards  along  the  foot ;  and  it  some- 
times  happens  that  the  shoe  is  actually  thus  dis- 
placed ;  in  which  case  it  necessarily  follows, 
that  the  nail  in  the  middle  of  the  toe,  must  be 
driven  immediately  against  the  sensible  parts 
behind  it,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  nails  in  great 
measure  follow  the  line  of  the  crust,  and  so 
avoid  doing  mischief  to  the  parts  within. 

The  nail -holes  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
shoe  should  come  through  the  seat,  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  bevel,  that  the  nails  may  have  a 
proper  and  equal  hold  on  every  part  of  the 
crust,  which  will  be  shewn  by  the  clenched  ends 
being  each  equally  distant  from  the  shoe. 

As  the  nail  hole  is  always  made  with  a  taper 
and  square-pointed  punch,  a  nail  with  a  head 
of  the  same  form,  will  fit  it  better  than  one  of 
any  other  shape. 

The  most  general  practice  to  prevent  slipping 
in  frosty  weather,  is  what  is  called  roughing; 
which  is  nothing  more  than  making  two  caulk- 
ings  to  each  shoe.  This  is  liable  to  the  objec- 
tions before  stated,  of  throwing  the  weight  too 
much  on  the  toe,  and  of  the  inside  caulking 
sometimes  wounding  the  opposite  leg.  And  it 
is  farther  objectionable,  because  the  caulkings 
soon  wear  down;  as,  in  order  that  they  may  take 
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the  necessary  hold  on  the  ground,  they  are 
made  sharp  and  thin.  They  therefore  require 
being  frequently  renewed  ;  and  hence  it  generally 
happens,  that  a  horse  which  is  much  worked  in 
frosty  weather,  has  his  feet  more  broken  and  in- 
jured, than  in  the  common  wear  of  many  months. 

To  prevent  the  necessity  of  frequent  removes, 
several  expedients  have  been  put  in  practice. 
Sometimes  a  few  nails,  of  a  larger  size  than  the 
rest,  have  been  so  put  in,  that  the  heads  stood 
considerably  beyond  the  level  of  the  shoe ;  but 
when  these  did  not  break  off,  as  was  often  the 
case,  thev  soon  wore  down. 

At  other  times,  nails  with  large  heads,  taper- 
ing to  a  point,  were  screwed  into  the  web  of  the 
shoe.  Of  these,  one  was  usually  placed  at  the 
toe,  and  one  at  each  heel.  And  by  this  con- 
trivance of  the  screw,  it  was  iaiao-ined,  that  the 
nails  might  be  easily  replaced  when  worn  out. 
They  are  apt,  however,  to  break  off  at  the  neck, 
and  are  too  expensive  for  common  use. 

There  is,  notwithstanding,  another  plan, 
which,  as  far  as  it  has  been  tried,  justifies  the 
Author  in  recommending  it. 
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This   consists    in   havincr   nails 
with  a  lozenge  head,  or  what  may 
be    called    a    double    countersink, 
terminating  in  an  edge,  instead  of 
coming  to  a  point.     This  greater 
breadth  of  surface,  prevents  its  being 
rubbed  away  as  fast   as  a  point; 
the  thickness  in  the  middle  o-ives  it 
strength;  and  the  regular  taper  to 
the  shank,  causes  it  to  apply  ex- 
actly to  the  sides  of  the  hole  in  the 
shoe,  by  which  it  is  equally  sup- 
ported, and  prevented  from  bending  or  breaking. 
There  should  be  four  nails  to  every  shoe ;  that  is  to 
say,  two  in  the  forepart,  and  one  at  each  heel.* 

These  nails  are,  in  effect,  so  many  caulkings, 
with  the  advantages  of  allowing  a  more  level 
tread  ;  of  being  easily  replaced,  by  putting  new 
nails  in  the  old  holes  ;  and  by  being  at  a  distance 
from  the  heel  of  the  shoe,  they  are  not  so  likely 
to  hurt  the  opposite  leg. 


*  The  heads  of  these  nails  must  be  struck  in  tools,  or 
dies ;  the  four  holes  in  the  shoe  must  be  made  to  correspond 
with  the  neck  of  the  nail  j  and  when  the  nail  is  driven,  the 
workman  must  cover  the  head  with  a  tool,  which  will  re^ 
ceive  its  upper  part,  and  prevent  its  being  injured  by  the 
hammer. 
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In  the  greater  number  of  treatises  which  have 
been  written  on  Shoeing,  it  has  been  usual  to 
state  what  weight  the  shoes,  for  horses  employed 
in  different  kinds  of  work,  should  be ;  but  all 
rules  in  this  respect  must  obviously  be  very 
general,  as  the  respective  weights  necessarily  de- 
pend upon  the  size  of  the  hoof,  the  nature  of  the 
country  where  the  horse  is  principally  used.  kc. 
However,  as  there  has  been  as  great  a  disposition 
to  run  into  extremes  on  this  as  on  every  other 
point,  connected  with  the  subject  of  shoeing,  it 
may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  Author  has 
found  it  necessary  to  vary  the  weights  for  saddle 
horses  from  eight  to  sixteen  ounces,  and  for  car- 
riao-e  horses  from  twelve  to  twenty  ounces. 


Of  Shoeing  Horses  which  cut* 

To  prevent  a  horse  from  striking  the  foot  or 
shoe  against  the  opposite  leg,  by  which  it  is 
often  bruised  or  wounded,  is  an  important  point; 
inasmuch  as  this  accident  occurs  very  frequently, 
and  as  it  not  only  blemishes  and  disfigures  the 
leg,  but  also  endangers  the  safety  of  the  rider. 

E2 
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The  parts  struck  in  the  hind  leg,  arc  the 
inside  of  the  fetlock  joint,  and  the  coronet;  in 
the  fore  leg,  the  inside  of  the  fetlock  joint,  and 
immediately  under  the  knee ;  which  latter  is 
called  the  speedy-cut,  from  its  happening  only 
when  a  horse  goes  fast. 

Young  horses,  when  first  backed,  generally 
cut  their  fore  legs,  although  naturally  they  may 
be  good  goers.  This  arises  from  their  placing 
the  foot  on  the  ground  too  much  under  the 
middle  of  the  breast,  in  order  the  better  to  sup- 
port the  burthen  to  which  they  are  unaccustom- 
ed ;  but  by  degrees  they  acquire  the  method  of 
balancing  the  weight,  with  the  foot  in  the  same 
direction  it  would  naturally  have  were  they 
without  it.  It  may  therefore  be  laid  down  as 
a  general  rule,  with  such  horses,  that  till  they 
regain  their  natural  method  of  going,  the  edge 
of  the  inner  quarter  of  the  shoe  should  follow 
exactly  the  outline  of  the  crust,  but  should  not 
be  set  within  the  crust,  nor  should  the  crust 
itself  be  reduced  in  thickness ;  as  both  these 
practices  tend  to  weaken  the  inner  quarter,  and 
to  deform  the  hoof.  And  here  it  must  be  ob- 
served, that  the  outer  edoe  of  the  shoe  should, 
in  all  cases  of  sound  feet,  fjllow  exactly  the 
outer  edge  of  the  crust,  except  just  at  the  heel, 
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where  it  should  project  a  little  beyond  the  line  of 
the  hoof. 

Horses   with  narrow  chests   have  their  legs 
near   together,   and   are   apt  to  cut  when  they 
beo-in  to  tire ;  and  with  these,  the  practice  just 
mentioned  should  always  be  employed.    Horses 
that  turn  their  toes  much  outwards,  are  of  all 
others  most  subject  to  cut.     It  has  been  asserted, 
that  this  defect  also  happens  to  such  as  turn  them 
much  inwards ;  however,  the  Author  does  not  re. 
collect  to  have  met  with  a  single  instance  of  this 
kind,  in  the  course  of  his  practice.     In  horses  of 
the  first  description,  it  has  been  long  observed, 
that  the  inner  quarters  of  the  hoof  were  lower 
than  the  outer,  and  that  the  fedock  joints  were 
nearer  each  other,    than  in  horses   whose  feet 
pointed  straight  forwards.     These  two  facts  pro- 
bably led   to  a  conclusion,   that   if  the  inner 
quarters  were  raised  to  a  level  with  the  outer, 
and  so  much  the  more  as  they  were  made  pro- 
portionably  higher,  that  the  fetlock  joints  would 
be  thrown  farther  apart,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  foot 
passing  by  the  supporting  leg  without  striking 
the  joint.    Accordingly,  for  the  two  last  centuries 
at  least,  it  has  been  usual  to  make  the  inner 
quarter  of  the  shoe  higher  than  the  outer;  and 
not  only  has  this  been  the  general  practice,  but 


it  has  been  regularly  recommended  by  almost 
every  Avriter,  from  that  time  to  the  present. 
And  notwithstanding  this  method  has  very  fre- 
quently failed  of  success,  yet  repeated  disap- 
pointment appears  never  to  have  led  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  questioning  the  truth  of  the  prin- 
ciple.  Nay,  indeed,  the  reliance  placed  upon 
it  has  been  so  strong,  probably  from  the  simpli- 
city of  the  reasoning  on  which  it  v/as  founded, 
that  in  the  cases  where  it  most  particularly  dis- 
appointed expectation,  its  failure  was  generally, 
attributed  to  the  practice  not  being  carried  suf- 
ficiently far  ;  and  accordingly  the  shoe  has  been 
still  more  raised  on  the  inner  quarter,  and  the 
edges  of  the  crust  and  shoe  have  been  filed  away. 
When  with  tbese  expedients  it  likewise  failed, 
the  last  resource  has  been,  a  circular  piece  of 
leather  placed  round  the  joint  to  receive  the 
blow  of  the  foot. 

It  IS  now  about  four  years  since,  that  a  shoe, 
with  the  outer  quarter  thick,  and  the  inner  one 
thin,  was  for  the  first  time,  in  the  practice  of  the 
Author  at  least,  employed,  in  a  case  which  had 
baffled  many  attempts  on  the  old  plan. 

On  the  first  trial  the  horse  ceased  to  cut,  nor 
has  he  ever  done  it  since ;  which  can  only  be 
attributed  to  his  having  constantly  worn  the  same 
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kind  of  shoe.     This  circumstance  did  not  then 
excite  in  the  mind  of  the  Author,  any  doubt,  as 
to  the  propriety  of  a  practice  which  had  so  long 
and  so  generally  been  acknowledged,  but  was 
rather  considered  as  an  extraordinary  exception. 
However,  other  bad  cases,  which  occurred  occa- 
sionally since  that  period,  were  treated  in  the 
same  way,  and  with  the  same  success.      These 
facts,  at  lenorth,  led  the  Author  to  conclude,  that 
a  practice,  which  was  so  uniformly  followed  by 
success,  in  cases  where  the  established  one  as 
uniformly  failed,  must  necessarily  repose  on  a 
better  principle ;  although  for  a  long  time  he  was 
completely  at  a  loss   how    to  explain   it.      For 
if  the  action  of  cutting  did  principally  depend 
upon  the  faulty  position  of  the  fetlock  joints, 
and  the  feet,  with  respect  to  each  other ;   and  it 
appeared  to  be  generally  agreed  that  such  was 
the  fact,  it  should  seem,  that  a  means  which,  by 
raisino-  die  outer  quarters,  must  throw  the  fet- 
lock joints  still  nearer  to  each  other,  would  ne- 
cessarily increase   the  defect  in   question;   but 
as  the  reverse  of  this  actually  takes  place,  it 
might  induce  a  suspicion,  that  there  exists  some 
other  cause  of  cutting,  which  has  been  liitherto 
overlooked. 

A  minute  examination  of  this  point  would 
far  exceed  the  limits  allotted  to  this  division  of 


tlie  work  ;  and  therefore,  at  present,  the  Author 
will  confine  himself  to  that  part  of  the  subject 
alone,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  be  under- 
stood. For  horses,  therefore,  whicli  cut  their  hind 
legs,  the  shoe,  at  the  outer  heel,  should  be  from 
half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  thickness,  according  to 
the  kind  of  horse,  and  to  the  degree  in  which  he 
may  cut.  The  web  of  the  shoe  should  gradu- 
ally become  thinner  till  it  reaches  the  toe,  which 
should  be  of  the  ordinary  thickness,  and  from 
which  it  should  slope  off,  and  end  like  a  tip  in 
the  middle  of  the  inner  quarter.'''  This  shoe,  in 
point  of  effect,  would  be  equally  proper  for  the 
fore  feet,  were  it  not  that  in  such  horses  as  arc 
used  for  the  saddle,  the  fore  feet  being  more 
charged  with  weight  than  the  hind  feet,  are  more 
particularly  subject  to  be  injured,  and  a  horse 
thus  shod  on  the  fore  feet,  might  go  unsafe ; 
therefore,  it  is  expedient  to  let  the  inner  quarter 
of  the  shoe  be  thin,  and  reach  to  the  heel,  but 
the  outer  edge  should  be  bevelled  off,  so  as  to 
slope  inwards.  The  same  kind  of  shoe  is  equally 
well  calculated  to  prevent  the  speedy-cut;  observ- 
Ino-  to  bevel  off,   still  more  strongly,  the  part 

*  For  horses  which  cut  only  in  a  slight  degree,  a  shoe  of 
the  same  thickness  throughout,  but  reaching  on  the  inner 
quarter  only  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  foot,  will  in  most 
instances  be  found  sufficient. 
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wLich  strikes,  and  not  to  put  in  any  nails  there- 
abouts. And  here,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark, 
that  in  sound  feet,  the  heel  of  the  shoe  should 
reach  as  far  on  the  heel  of  the  hoof,  as  to  admit 
of  the  ancrle  formed  by  the  crust  and  the  bar 
restino-  fuilv  upon  it,  but  it  should  not  be  carried 
quite  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  heel  of  the  hoof. 

In  order  to  ascertain  what  would  happen  to  a 
horse  shod  with  different  kinds  oF  shoes,  the  fol- 
lowing trials  were  made. 

EXPERIMENT     I. 

A  horse  with  a  narrow  chest,  who  had  never 
cut,  and  having  parallel  shoes  on  his  fore  feet, 
was  trotted  at  about  the  rate  of  eight  miles  an 
hour  in  a  straight  line,  over  ground  sufficiently 
soft  to  retain  slightly  the  impressions  of  the 
shoes,  but  not  to  admit  the  feet  to  sink  into  it. 

Two  parallel  lines  were  drawn  along  the  track, 
includinor  between  them  the  prints  of  the  shoes. 
By  diese  it  was  found,  that  there  was  regularly  a 
distance  of  nine  inches  and  a  half  between  the 
outer  edo-e  of  the  near  fore  shoe,  and  that  of  the 

CD 

off  fore  shoe. 

EXPERIMENT     II. 

Shoes  thick  in  their  inner  quarter,  and  like 
a  tip,  reaching  only  half-way  on  the  outer  quarter, 
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were  then  used,  and  it  appeared,  that  the  dis- 
tance between  the  outer  edges  of  the  prints  of 
the  shoes,  taken  as  before,  was  regularly  reduced 
to  eight  inches  and  a  half. 

EXPERIMENT     III. 

The  same  shoes  were  afterwards;  placed  on  the 
opposite  feet,  so  that  the  thick  heel  was  on  the 
outer  quarter;  and  the  result,  under  circum- 
stances exacdy  the  same  as  in  die  foregoing  ex* 
periments,  was,  that  the  distance  between  the 
outer  edges  of  the  prints  of  the  shoes,  was  regu- 
larly increased  to  eleven  inches. 

To  account  for  these  results,  it  is  necessary  to 
attend  closely  to  the  different  effects  produced  by 
the  weight  of  the  fore  part  of  the  body  acting 
upon  the  two  fore  feet,  when  raised  on  the  inner 
or  outer  quarters,  during  die  opposite  states  of  rest 
and  action.  And  first,  with  regard  to  shoes  raised 
on  the  inner  quarter:  whilst  a  horse  so  shod,  is 
standing  still,  the  fetlock  joints  are  certainly 
thrown  farther  apart  than  when  any  otlier  kind 
of  shoe  is  used.  Hence,  it  was  concluded,  that 
the  limb  which  supported  the  body  would  have 
its  fetlock  joint  thrown  so  much  outwards,  as  to 
keep  it  completely  out  of  the  way  of  the  foot  in 
motion.  But  it  appears,  that  the  impressions 
made  on  the  ground  by  such  shoes,  are  an  inch 
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nearer  together    than  those   made   by   parallel 
shoes,  and  two  inches  nearer  together  than  those 
made  by  shoes  raised  on  the  outer  quarter.    And 
this  may  be  thus  explained :  when  the  horse  is 
at  rest,  the  weight  is  supported  equally  by  the 
two  fore  feet,  but  the  instant  one  foot  quits  the 
ground,  the  weight  is   suddenly  transferred  to 
the  other  ;  and  by  the  outer  quarter  being  lower 
than  the  opposite  one,  the  fore  part  of  the  horse 
has  a  tendency  to  fall  over  to  the  outside.     To 
prevent  this,  the  moving  foot  is  suddenly  brought 
close  to  the  fetlock  of  the  supporting  foot,  in 
order  to  relieve  it  by  catching  the  weight,  and 
the  foot  itself  is  placed  on  the  ground,  too  much 
under  the  middle  of  the  breast.     The  same  cir- 
cumstance  occurs  to   both   feet   in  their   turn. 
And  the  horse  being  thus  in  constant  danger  of 
fallino-  to  one  side  or  to  the  other,  is  constrained 
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to  brincr  his  feet  near  together  to  preserve  his 
balance,  and  in  doing  this,  strikes  the  foot 
acrainst  the  opposite  fetlock. 

It  frequently  happens,  that  the  more  the  toes 
are  turned  outwards,  the  nearer  the  fedock  joints 
are  brought  together,  and  the  more  the  horse  is 
disposed  to  cut.  However,  this  is  true  only  to  a 
certain  extent ;  for  if  this  faulty  position  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  leg  be  carried  artificially  beyond 


a  given  point,  instead  of  producing  an  increased 
degree  of  cutting,  in  most  instances  it  remedies 
the  defect  altogether.  The  reason  of  this  is  just 
the  reverse  of  what  takes  place  when  the  inner 
quarter  is  raised;  that  is  to  say,  when  the  weight 
of  the  fore  part  of  the  body  rests  only  upon  one 
leg,  it  bears  too  much  upon  the  inner  quarter, 
from  its  being  lower  than  the  outer  quarter ;  and 
thus  the  horse  has  a  tendency  to  fall  over  to  the 
inside  of  the  supporting  leg. 

To  prevent  this,  the  moving  foot  is  thrown 
farther  from  the  supporting  leg,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  balance  ;  and  thus  the  foot  misses 
the  fetlock  joint. 


THE    END. 


Printed  by  W.  Bulmer  and  Co. 

Russel  Court,  Cleveland  Rov,', 
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ERRATA. 

f^age    8.  line  1 8.  for  around,  read  or  round. 
^'*    —     3-  for  therefore  read  there. 
24.    —  19.  Jor  dep  read  deep. 
43.    —  19.  for  bar,  which  remains  on,  &c.  read  bar 
which  remains,  on,  &c. 


